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Twenty-Five  Candles 


[The  following  tributes,  written  for  the  occasion  of 
our  Silver  Jubilee  Celebration,  represent  a  selection 
from  the  many  kind  and  generous  messages  we  have 
received.  Others  will  follow  throughout  the  anni¬ 
versary  volume. — The  Editors.^ 

From  J.  F.  Angelloz 

Rector  of  the  European 
University  of  the  Saar 
Twenty-five  years!  It  is  not  merely  the 
dividing  line  between  youth  and  maturity; 
it  is  also  the  moment  for  what  the  philoso¬ 
phers  call  a  prise  de  conscience.  Born  of  a 
profound  need,  rich  with  a  vitality  which 
recently  prompted  it  to  increase  its  impor¬ 
tance,  the  review  Bool{s  Abroad  comes  to 
us  as  the  Euramerica  of  criticism. 

For  a  long  time,  despite  wars  and  artifi¬ 
cially  provoked  hatreds,  the  intellectuals  of 
all  countries  have  felt  the  need  of  com¬ 
municating  to  each  other  the  results  of  their 
labors  and  submitting  them  to  that  decisive 
test,  the  judgments  of  their  competitors  and 
their  colleagues.  America  is  the  latest  comer 
in  this  spiritual  commerce,  but  she  is  able 
to  overcome  this  handicap  with  the  aid  of 
her  abundant  resources  and  her  rigorous 
methods  of  investigation.  Formed  by  schol¬ 
ars  from  every  part  of  Europe,  she  has  the 
trained  help  necessary  to  review  and  evalu¬ 
ate  all  the  world’s  publications.  Bookj 
Abroad  has  realized  this  ideal  with  unique 
success.  No  other  review  brings  such  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  scholarly  activity.  Nowhere  is 
this  appreciated  more  clearly  than  at  the 
European  University  of  the  Saar,  where 
professors  from  ten  different  countries  pool 
their  knowledge  and  their  documentation. 


their  efforts  and  their  methods,  and  where 
they  will  welcome  the  aid  of  their  Ameri¬ 
can  colleagues. 

We  hope  that  Boo1{s  Abroad  may  long 
continue  its  labor  of  intellectual  co-opera¬ 
tion.  And  since  its  editors  ask  for  sugges¬ 
tions,  we  have  two.  We  hope  they  will  de¬ 
velop  their  Periodicals  at  Large  section, 
which  can  be  uniquely  useful  by  combing 
the  foreign  periodicals  for  us.  In  another 
direction,  Boo1{s  Abroad  might  engage  spe¬ 
cialists  to  take  our  bearings  by  fixing  for 
each  writer  and  each  problem  the  status  of 
our  scholarly  advancement.  This  would 
save  investigators  precious  time  and  enable 
them  to  proceed  more  rapidly. 

From  Max  Aub 
Mexico  City 

Booths  Abroad  has  defended,  and  thus  far 
successfully,  the  transmutation  of  values, 
the  abolition  of  frontiers,  the  welcoming 
of  talent  wherever  found.  That  is  to  say: 
candor,  good  faith,  sincerity,  innocence, 
purity,  authenticity,  loyalty,  “first  inten¬ 
tion” — all  this  conglomerate  of  virtues,  so 
lightly  regarded  nowadays,  which  are  at 
the  base  of  literature. 

It  has  been  centuries,  many  of  them,  since 
this  manner  of  looking  at  the  world  lost 
its  place  among  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  guide  it.  In  our  time,  as  far  as  our  in¬ 
adequate  data  permit  us  to  judge,  this  man¬ 
ner  of  looking  at  world  trends  has  gained 
adherents  who  do  not  belong  to  the  govern¬ 
ing  minority — a  situation  which  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  current  decadence  of  litera- 
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turc:  it  is  common  to  measure  literary 
merit  by  the  political  color  of  the  writer,  to 
deny  a  priori  all  aesthetic  value  to  the  work 
of  your  opponent.  Insults  based  on  igno¬ 
rance. 

Bool{s  Abroad  candidly,  in  good  faith, 
sincerely,  endeavors  to  understand.  May  it 
long  continue  its  endeavor,  is  the  wish  of 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  perennial 
value  of  literature. 

From  Fernand  Baldensperger 
Paris 

May  I  quote  S.  Daniel’s  enthusiastic  praise 
of  what  was  in  its  way  an  equivalent  of 
Boof{s  Abroad,  that  is,  intercommunication 
of  civilized  mankind  in  spite  of  time  and 
space: 

O  blessed  Letters,  that  combine  in  one 

All  ages  past,  and  make  one  life  with  all. 

By  you,  we  do  confer  with  who  are  gone 

And  the  dead-living  unto  council  call: 

By  you,  the  unborn  shall  have  communion 

Of  what  we  feel,  and  what  doth  us  befall: 

Soul  of  the  world! 

So  said  Musophilus,  1599.  His  opponent 
Philocosmus,  advocating  action  and  practi¬ 
cal  life,  took  a  rather  quick  revenge:  less 
than  fifty  years  later,  playhouses  were 
closed,  Puritan  reaction  had  set  in,  and 
religious  conformity,  duplicating  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit,  favored  set  formulas  more  than 
inspiration. 

Such  episodes  are  bound  to  occur  in  any 
living  organism.  Have  we  to  think  of 
“systole”  and  “diastole”  in  human  aggre¬ 
gates  as  in  individual  hearts?  In  a  more 
historical  sense,  it  seems  that,  entering  the 
family  of  nations,  various  collectivities  have 
to  face  a  process  of  education,  going  even¬ 
tually  from  rags  to  riches,  but  from  materi¬ 
al  to  mental  wealth  as  well,  reminding  us 
of  R.  W.  Emerson’s  acute  remark,  when  he 
witnessed,  after  1848,  “the  identity  of  the 
French  nation”  through  its  revolutionary 
changes:  “It  is  like  the  identity  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.” 

And  here  is,  without  any  doubt,  where 
Books  Abroad  played  an  excellent  role  in 
25  years  of  continuous  efficiency,  keeping 


American  intelligence  well  informed,  in 
possible  days  of  egocentric  introversion, 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  an  unequalled 
development  in  economics,  possibly  blinded 
by  the  novelties  of  cinema  and  radio— but 
regularly  kept  informed  of  other  merits, 
elsewhere. . . . 

At  the  same  time,  foreign  writers  real¬ 
ized,  owing  to  unprejudiced  criticism  of 
their  works,  that  “posterity  begins  at  the 
frontier.” 

From  Max  Brod 
Tel  Aviv 

Wer  nicht  von  dreitausend  Jahren 
Weiss  sich  Rechenschaft  zu  geben, 

Blcibt  im  Dunkel  unerfahren, 

Mag  von  Tag  zu  Tage  leben. 

These  lines  of  Goethe’s,  which  deal  with 
time,  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  applied  as  well 
to  the  spatial  survey  which  Books  Abroad 
has  carried  on  so  admirably.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  W eltliteratur  which  was  put  into 
words  by  Goethe  is  by  this  activity  brought 
nearer  its  realization. 

Dass  iiber  ihrer  Bildung  Gang 
die  Menschheit  sich  verstandige, 
is  a  wish  uttered  by  another  poet.  The  ful¬ 
filment  of  this  wish  seems  to  me  the  func¬ 
tion  of  that  real  democracy  which  your  re¬ 
view  has  been  serving  so  effectively  for 
twenty-five  years. 

From  Constant  Burniaux 
Bruxelles 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  Books  Abroad 
since  its  beginnings.  This  is  not  quite  true, 
but  for  a  good  many  years  I  have  been  in 
sympathetic  contact  with  the  editors  of 
the  magazine. 

A  great  deal  is  said  nowadays  about  in¬ 
ternational  cultural  relations.  For  twenty- 
five  years  Books  Abroad  has  realized  their 
importance  and  has  endeavored  to  improve 
them.  And  I  must  add  that  its  message  of 
intellectual  comprehension  is  not  limited 
to  the  books  “d  la  mode."  The  editors  of 
this  important  international  review  seem 
especially  interested  in  discovering  and 
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presenting  the  profound  and  durable  as¬ 
pects  of  the  various  literatures. 

The  principal  objectives  of  Bool{s  Abroad 
are  and  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  to  aid 
each  literature  and  its  public  to  drink  at 
the  springs  of  art  and  knowledge  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;  to  aid  each  literature 
and  its  public  to  have  a  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  universal  spirit. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  the  mediatory 
influence  of  literature  in  international  af¬ 
fairs.  It  would  seem  at  first  glance  as  if  it 
were  almost  negligible.  It  is  in  truth  slow 
and  secret.  It  has  been  said  that  literature 
has  a  refining  influence.  This  is  true.  Isn’t 
it  beyond  question  that  men  who  meet  on 
the  avenues  of  culture  and  art  find  it  easier 
to  understand  each  other  and  become 
friends  than  men  who  are  politicians  and 
nothing  else.^ 

Booths  Abroad  has  labored  persistently 
for  universal  intellectual  sympathy,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  a  little  over-didactically,  but 
with  broad  and  loyal  comprehension.  Its 
example  is  unique.  It  might  be  possible  to 
do  a  better  job,  but  it  would  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  if  other  countries  would  do  as  good 
a  one. 

From  Henry  Seidel  Canby 
Clinton,  Conn. 

I  have  long  valued  BooJ{s  Abroad,  which 
seems  to  me  to  perform  its  service  more 
admirably  than  any  other  contemporary 
journal.  1  have  not  only  used  it  myself,  but 
I  have  frequently  recommended  it  to  schol¬ 
ars,  writers  and  publishers,  here  and  abroad. 
May  prosperity  and  a  long  life  attend  you! 

From  Gustave  Cohen 
Paris 

Boo\s  Abroad  I  Noble  title  adopted  by  a 
University  far  to  the  West,  proving  that 
this  institution  has  repudiated  isolation¬ 
ism,  at  least  in  the  field  of  scholarship. 
Whatever  was  published  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  United  States  fell  in  its  field 
of  vision  and  was  fair  game  for  its  review¬ 
ers.  Now  and  then  they  have  got  under 
my  skin  a  little,  but  since  they  who  take 


the  pen  must  take  the  consequences,  I  have 
gone  on  writing  and  sending  my  produc¬ 
tions  to  its  editor,  knowing  that  with  his 
aid  I  could  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  a 
country  whose  academic  development  was 
beginning  to  catch  up  with  its  industrial 
progress.  Perhaps  there  will  some  day  be  a 
Marshall  Plan  for  scholarship  and  for 
peace.  Dieu  ate! 

From  Clifton  Fadiman 
•  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  quiet,  long-continued  labors  of  Boo\s 
Abroad  are  testimony  to  the  persistence  in 
our  country  of  the  tradition,  once  so  wide¬ 
spread  under  pre-Renaissance  Christen¬ 
dom,  of  a  universal  humanism.  At  a  time 
when  slave-states  are  pulling  down  iron 
curtains.  Booths  Abroad,  however  modest¬ 
ly,  is  endeavoring  to  lift  them.  Every  good 
wish  to  you. 

From  Lion  Feuchtwanger 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

I  have  been  flung  about  in  many  countries, 
so  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  what 
writers,  critics,  and  average  readers  in  many 
countries  have  had  to  say  about  foreign 
literatures.  I  have  always  been  shocked  to 
discover  how  little  they  know  in  any  given 
country  about  the  literature  of  another 
country,  and  how  their  judgment  is  warped 
by  the  meagerness  of  their  knowledge.  Of 
course  there  are  translations  everywhere, 
but  the  publishers’  choice  is  determined 
less  by  artistic  or  scientific  considerations 
than  by  commercial  ones,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  foreign 
work  reaches  the  reader  in  a  slovenly  trans¬ 
lation  or  even  an  incorrect  one.  This  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  is  being  created  outside  the 
bounds  of  one’s  own  country  is  responsible 
for  the  provincialism  of  literary  taste  al¬ 
most  everywhere. 

Boo\s  Abroad  furnishes  a  broad  and  clear 
picture  of  current  literature  throughout 
the  world.  It  seldom  misses  a  work  of  real 
importance,  and  the  reviewers’  evaluations 
are  sound.  Bool(s  Abroad  helpfully  widens 
the  horizon  of  American  critics  and  readers 
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and  contributes  to  the  lessening  of  their 
provincialism. 

From  FroELiNO  de  Figueiredo 
University  of  Sao  Paulo 
I  have  been  following  step  by  step,  with 
keen  sympathy,  the  career  of  Boof^s  Abroad, 
that  worthy  undertaking  which  was 
launched  by  Roy  Temple  House,  now  its 
Editor  Emeritus,  and  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  international  understanding  by 
the  diffusion  of  literary  information.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  it  has  accomplished  its  mis¬ 
sion  faithfully,  without  partisanship  or  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  of  any  sort  and  without 
concessions  to  official  opinions,  either  in  its 
general  articles  or  in  its  reviews  of  books  in 
all  languages  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Books  Abroad,  in  spite  of  the  calamity 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  mad 
preparations  for  a  new  crime  and  disaster, 
it  will  remain  its  function  to  labor  for  peace 
through  unhampered  “understanding.” 
“Understanding”  is  the  peculiar  task  of  lit¬ 
erature,  as  “knowing”  is  the  special  domain 
of  science.  It  is  understanding  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  culture  or  system  of  general  ideas 
and  judgments  which  guides  each  epoch. 
The  ultimate  essence  of  culture  is  each 
generation’s  manner  of  conducting  itself — 
that  spontaneous  attitude,  become  a  mental 
habit,  which  determines  our  choice  of  path. 
Books  Abroad,  translating  into  action  the 
original  idea  of  its  founder  and  inspired 
by  the  traditions  of  practical  idealism  in¬ 
herited  from  the  old  North  American  lead¬ 
ers  of  thought,  strives  to  aid  in  the  free  for¬ 
mation  of  a  “taste”  or  discernment,  a  style 
of  living,  which  is  unqualifiedly  pacifistic, 
in  which  the  cultural  values  are  more  po¬ 
tent  than  all  other  velleities,  be  they  com¬ 
mercial,  plutocratic,  pugnacious,  genocidal. 

From  Armand  Godoy 
Lausanne 

I  express  my  sympathy  and  my  profound 
admiration  for  the  handsome  and  useful 
periodical  Books  Abroad,  which  I  have 


been  following  with  constantly  increasing 
interest  since  its  founding  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

It  would  be  justified  in  calling  itself  not 
simply  “international”  but  “universal.” 

The  service  it  has  rendered  to  world  lit¬ 
erature  has  been  literally  invaluable.  “Im¬ 
posing  in  appearance,  comprehensive  and 
detailed,”  Jean  Roycre  wrote  me  recently, 
“it  is  perhaps  the  highest  realization  of  the 
concept  of  living  literature.”  This  declara¬ 
tion,  coming  from  the  director  and  moving 
spirit  of  the  Ecrits  pour  I' Art,  La  Phalange, 
and  the  Manuscrit  Autographe,  is  just,  and 
in  no  degree  exaggerated.  I  venture  to  add 
that  the  influence  of  Books  Abroad,  being 
essentially  poetic — real  Literature  is  always 
governed  by  Poetry — has  a  social  signifi¬ 
cance,  intended  or  not,  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance:  an  influence  looking  toward  human 
fraternity. 

The  staff  of  Books  Abroad  has  constant¬ 
ly  shown  a  clairvoyant  eclecticism  and  a  re¬ 
markable  care  for  perfection  and  balance. 

Our  thanks  to  them  in  the  name  of  our 
common  Mother,  Poetry,  which  ignores 
frontiers  and  which  alone  is  able  to  unite 
the  writers  of  all  countries  and  all  tongues. 

From  John  Haynes  Holmes 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  is  an  honor  indeed  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  Celebration  of  Books  Abroad. 
With  what  distinction  this  great  quarterly 
carries  on  its  appointed  task!  Just  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  printer’s  art,  it  deserves  the  ac¬ 
claim  of  all  who  recognize  the  place  of 
beauty  in  the  work  of  man.  Added  to  this 
are  standards  of  scholarship  which  give  to 
Books  Abroad  an  authority  which  is  all  its 
own.  You  are  rendering  glory  to  your  uni¬ 
versity  and  to  America,  and  making  way 
for  that  international  viewpoint  which  can 
alone  save  our  civilization  from  ruin  and 
decay.  What  you  have  done  in  the  first 
quarter  century  of  your  labors  is  a  sure 
guarantee  of  what  you  will  yet  do  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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From  Thomas  Mann 

Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Boo^s  Abroad  on  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  International 
Literary  Quarterly  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press  has  frequently 
— though  not  regularly — come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  making 
me  fully  aware  of  its  significance  to  the 
cause  of  World  Letters.  Booths  Abroad 
serves  a  purpose  the  importance  of  which 
has  become  increasingly  evident  in  these 
troubled  times:  by  disseminating  literary 
information  on  a  world-wide  scale  and 
through  its  comments  on  and  reviews  of 
foreign  books  your  quarterly,  the  only  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  kind,  has  been  keeping  faith 
with  the  all-important  task  set  for  it  by  Roy 
Temple  House  in  1927:  the  promotion  of 
international  understanding. 

Every  good  wish  to  Boo}{s  Abroad  and 
its  continued  success. 

From  Ludwig  Marcuse 

University  of  Southern  California 
If  I  knew  another  periodical  to  which  I 
could  compare  Boo\s  Abroad,  I  would  not 
stop  with  congratulating,  but  would  try  to 
determine  their  relative  merit.  But  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  is  no  other 
like  it.  The  literary  articles  which  intro¬ 
duce  each  issue  are,  one  might  say,  only  the 
supplement.  What  is  the  poodle’s  kernel } 

An  international  staff  of  readers  call  at¬ 
tention  concisely  (yet  in  most  cases  in¬ 
structively)  to  the  new-born  world  litera¬ 
ture.  Bool{s  Abroad  does  not  read  for  its 
readers.  It  suggests  to  them  what  they 
should  read  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 
And  when  for  lack  of  linguistic  equipment 
or  money  or  time,  that  is  not  possible,  at 
least  it  helps  them  dream  about  these  books. 

Boof^s  Abroad  declares  in  every  issue: 
The  literary  world  is  broader  than  our  list 
of  best  sellers.  It  is  broader,  even,  than  the 
literature  which  our  best  literary  periodi¬ 
cals  know.  And  that  is  why  this  magazine 
deserves  to  be  a  best  seller  itself.  I  should 
like  to  close  this  congratulatory  note  with 


a  word  about  a  particular  pleasure  which 
it  affords  me.  Leafing  through  Books 
Abroad  with  its  hundreds  of  book-titles  is 
a  remarkable  stimulant  of  the  imagination. 
It  is  a  catalogue  of  recent  publications,  come 
to  life. 

From  Andre  Maurois 

Saint-Mcdard-d’Excideuil 
During  my  long  stays  in  America  I  have 
always  been  a  reader  of  Books  Abroad,  the 
only  international  critical  publication  which 
is  at  the  same  time  complete,  objective,  and 
careful  of  literary  standards.  The  United 
States  are  at  the  crossroads  of  world  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  necessary  that  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  be  kept  informed  of  the  publications  of 
other  countries.  Books  Abroad  fills  this 
need  and  fills  it  well.  I  am  happy  to  con¬ 
gratulate  this  excellent  publication  on  the 
occasion  of  its  Silver  Jubilee. 

From  Walter  Mehring 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
literature  has  become  the  affair  of  a  rather 
limited,  sophisticated  coterie;  that  books, 
that  belles  lettres,  are  far  less  important 
in  our  twentieth  century  life  than,  say,  sta¬ 
tistics,  atomic  energy,  outdoor  recreation. 
Yet  technology,  with  all  its  fantastic  and 
fascinating  devices  for  the  propagation  of 
ideas,  ideologies,  and  slogans,  has  not  yet 
dislodged  the  libraries.  The  most  effective¬ 
ly  run  of  the  totalitarian  governments  find 
it  necessary,  in  their  anxious  care  for  self- 
preservation,  to  maintain  an  unremitting 
censorship  of  books,  especially  of  those 
which  are  imported  from  abroad.  Therefore 
the  publication  of  an  international  maga¬ 
zine  like  Books  Abroad  would  be  unthink¬ 
able  under  a  regime  of  party  despotism. 
And  as  long  as  Books  Abroad  is  able  to  in¬ 
form  the  American  public  impartially  and 
thoroughly  about  the  books  of  artistic  merit 
which  are  appearing  in  foreign  countries 
all  over  the  world,  and  about  their  authors, 
it  will  remain  the  symbol  and  the  warrant 
of  the  Four  Freedoms. 
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From  Walter  von  Molo 
Murnau,  Obb. 

Twenty-five  years  of  activity  in  the  interest 
of  international  understanding  is  in  itself 
an  achievement,  even  though  it  has  been 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  objective. 
Unattainable  because  not  all  men  are  will¬ 
ing  to  reach  a  mutual  understanding  which 
would  end  their  quarreling.  But  this  only 
makes  the  activity  of  Booths  Abroad  more 
meritorious  and  more  necessary,  especially 
at  a  time  when  men  are  zealously  engaged 
in  talking  past  each  other. 

In  nothing  else  do  men  reveal  their  in¬ 
ner  nature  so  completely  as  in  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  their  language,  in  their  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  in  its  language  that  every  nation 
keeps  alive  all  its  experience  till  now,  all 
that  it  has  accepted  and  all  that  it  has  re¬ 
jected  of  its  experience,  all  its  ambitions 
and  its  refusals — what  it  has  attained,  what 
it  must  still  attain,  what  it  must  discard. 

Every  one  of  us  is  grateful  to  Bool{s 
Abroad  for  its  valuable  achievement  and 
for  the  privilege  of  aiding  it  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  Especially  in  Germany,  whose 
Goethe  was  the  first  to  speak  the  word 
Weltliteratur. 

In  these  last  heavy  decades  we  have  had 
to  learn  it  anew:  Better  than  all  clamoring 
for  right  and  justice  is  understanding  love. 
As  far  as  is  possible  in  its  limited  field,  the 
activity  of  Boo^s  Abroad  is  revelation  and 
fulfilment  of  love  for  all  mankind.  This  in¬ 
ternational  quarterly  is  not  only  an  Ameri¬ 
can  contribution;  it  is  one  of  those  con¬ 
tributions  which  the  power  and  law  above 
us  demand  of  every  responsible  person,  in 
order  that  through  our  own  activity  we 
may  continue  and  remain  in  order,  that 
we  may  gain  and  retain  respect  for  each 
other.  For  the  dignity  of  mankind  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  in  our  hands  to  foster  or 
neglect. 

From  Sean  O’Casey 
Totnes,  Devon 

I  congratulate  you  on  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  survey  of  books  published  outside  of 
the  United  States;  and  I  hope  many  more 


Universities  will  follow  your  example  and 
try  to  see  how  the  lamp  of  literature  is 
burning  in  other  countries.  We  shouldn’t 
be  content  with  what  we  ourselves  are 
thinking,  but  be  interested  in  what  others, 
however  faraway,  are  thinking,  too;  not 
only  in  our  own  songs  either,  but  in  the 
songs  of  all  nations.  I  think  it  was  Carlyle 
who  said  “The  Press  is  the  Fourth  Estate 
of  the  realm,”  and  the  University  Press 
should  be  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed, 
the  leader  and  the  enlightener  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  press.  The  hood  of  a  degree  in  learn¬ 
ing,  science,  or  literature  is  no  ornament; 
it  is  a  sacred  symbol;  and  if  it  does  not  bring 
humility,  and  after  humility,  courage,  then 
it  becomes  mere  fustian. 

Your  Bool{s  Abroad  is  a  gesture  of  good 
will  to  all  foreigners,  to  the  world,  to  the 
mental  and  imaginative  life  of  man.  It  is 
a  first  unity  among  the  Nations;  greater 
than  that  of  trade,  for  it  is  unselfish,  serving 
others  equally  with  yourselves;  seeking  no 
reward  but  that  of  wisdom,  of  knowing 
others  as  we  ourselves  are  known. 

Books  are  a  world  in  themselves,  and 
the  books  written  by  those  of  nations  other 
than  our  own  are  but  different  aspects  of 
the  same  world;  so  he,  or  a  club,  or  a  Uni¬ 
versity,  like  yours,  who  encourages  the 
spread  of  books  helps  God.  My  good  and 
earnest  wishes  to  your  good  work.  It  may 
not  bring  forth  the  rush  of  a  comet,  but  it 
surely  will  bring  forth  the  birth  of  many  a 
rose.  God  be  wi’  you. 

From  Henri  Perruchot 
Paris 

On  the  occasion  of  Booths  Abroad’s  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  anniversary  I  send  it  a  fraternal 
salute.  There  are  few  periodicals  which  can 
lay  claim  to  so  wide  a  coverage  of  the  varied 
manifestations  of  the  world’s  literary  life. 
In  its  field  Booths  Abroad  is  indispensable. 
This  vehicle  of  intellectual  interchange 
abolishes  all  spiritual  frontiers  and  thus 
furthers  human  progress  in  our  troubled 
time.  Boo\s  Abroad’s  achievement  in  these 
twenty-five  years  has  been  remarkable,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  it.  There  is  not  a  man 
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anywhere  who  values  culture  and  human¬ 
ism  who  can  honestly  fail  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  exalted  task  which 
Books  Abroad  has  set  itself  and  has  accom¬ 
plished  year  by  year. 

From  Alfonso  Reyes 
Mexico  City 

I  am  writing  this  from  my  bed  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Cardiology,  where  I  am 
lying  under  an  oxygen  tent,  after  a  severe 
heart  attack.  I  do  not  want  the  expression 
of  my  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the 
work  of  Books  Abroad^  a  unique  publica¬ 
tion  in  character  and  coverage,  to  be  miss¬ 
ing.  I  lack  the  strength  to  say  what  I  should 
like  to  say,  however  much  I  want  to  say  it. 
Hut  I  hojie  you  will  realize  how  sincere  my 
words  of  approval  are,  how  completely  free 
they  are  from  all  mere  politeness  or  social 
urbanity.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has 
ever  been  such  a  contribution  as  Books 
Abroad  has  made  under  the  capable  and 
wise  direction  of  our  friend  Roy  Temple 
House.  I  should  have  preferred  to  wait  a 
few  days  in  the  hope  that  I  might  have 
been  able  a  little  later  to  express  my  thought 
more  effectively.  But  I  am  sending  these 
few  words  at  once,  since  I  cannot  tell  what 
may  happen  in  view  of  my  uncertain 
health.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  friends  of 
Books  Abroad  may  read  in  these  poor 
words  an  adequate  expression  of  my  grati¬ 
tude  and  my  approbation. 

From  Count  Carlo  Sforza 
Rome 

American  civilization  is  generally  associ¬ 
ated  with  initiatives  on  a  large  scale.  Yet 
there  are  exceptions  in  America  too,  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations  that  far  from  draw¬ 
ing  strength  and  prestige  from  their  big¬ 
ness,  rely  only  on  the  sheer  selfless  nobility 
of  the  purpose  that  has  raised  them  and 
sustains  them.  Such  a  one  indeed  is  Books 
Abroad. 

It  is  but  right  it  should  be  known  in  the 
United  States  that  European  students  who 
happen  to  become  familiar  with  issues  of 
Books  Abroad  in  our  libraries  are  im¬ 


pressed  by  the  warm  spirit  of  international 
sympathy  pervading  its  pages  and  struck 
by  the  vivid  immediacy  of  its  information. 

They  are  deeply  moved  upon  learning 
that  this  unresting  flame  of  humanistic 
curiosity  for  the  lore  and  the  thought  of 
old  Europe  burns  so  bright  in  a  young  uni¬ 
versity  of  faraway  Oklahoma  where  only 
a  few  generations  ago  silent  Indians  roamed 
through  vast  solitudes. 

From  Upton  Sinclair 
Corona,  Calif. 

It  appears  that  our  world  is  going  to  have 
to  become  one  world,  whether  we  wish  it 
or  not.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  make  peace  and  plenty  for  them¬ 
selves  alone.  They  have  to  achieve  these 
goals  for  the  world.  That,  of  course,  means 
that  we  have  to  understand  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  most  important  way  of  un¬ 
derstanding  is  by  means  of  books.  All  these 
are  truisms,  but  not  everybody  knows 
them,  and  a  smaller  number  realize  that 
it  is  possible  and  even  necessary  to  act  upon 
them.  I  am  happy  to  greet  Books  Abroad 
because  it  is  doing  a  patient  and  important 
service  in  making  the  books  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  available  to  Americans. 

From  Fritz  von  Unruh 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Books  Abroad  is  the  best  literary  magazine 
in  the  United  States — always  interesting 
and  always  well  oriented.  I  have  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  taking  particular  pleasure  in  ex¬ 
tending  to  you  my  heartfelt  good  wishes  on 
the  anniversary  of  your  magazine.  May 
you  continue  to  accomplish  your  great  task 
and  to  serve  the  cause  of  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  your  contributors. 

From  Yves  Velan 
Lausanne 

The  Books  Abroad  anniversary  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  declare  my  esteem  and 
affection  for  that  publication.  I  called  at¬ 
tention  to  it  in  a  recent  article  {Rencontre, 
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No.  7)  on  the  American  novel,  but  I  regret 
to  say  my  mention  was  hasty.  For  a  periodi¬ 
cal  of  this  sort  is  extremely  important  to 
us.  Us,  that  is  to  say  the  Europeans  who 
have  never  left  Europe,  whom  the  United 
States  perplexes  variously.  You  can’t  love 
what  you  don’t  know.  Our  knowledge  of 
America — and  there  is  no  question  of  our 
interest  in  her — is  often  hesitant  and  un¬ 
dependable;  the  image  we  had  formed  of 
her  is  apt  to  fall  apart.  Boo\s  Abroad  is  a 
safe-conduct.  Such  movements  {Booths 
Abroad  has  more  life  and  organic  order 
than  a  magazine)  really  build  bridges. 
Booths  Abroad  furnishes  us  what  we  sorely 
need:  familiar  America. 


Book.s  Abroad  is  celebrating  its  birthday  in  dis¬ 
tinguished  company.  The  Revue  de  Utterature  Com- 
paree,  founded  by  Paul  Hazard  and  Fernand  Balden- 
sperger,  now  congenially  edited  by  J.-M.  Carr^  and 
M.  Bataillon,  bears  the  identical  volume  and  issue 
number,  while  the  vigorous  “youngster,”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Scholar,  brought  out  its  20:4  issue  as  a  Twentieth 
Anniversary  Number.  Another  “junior,”  and  still  a 
“teen-ager,”  Western  Review,  has  reached  its  Fifteenth 
Anniversary  issue  with  its  Vol.  16,  Autumn  1951 
number.  Congratulations,  and  best  wishes,  to  these 
valiant  and  brilliant  confreres. 


Students  of  a  living  literature  of  our  age  will  find 
fascinating  reading  and  revealing  information  in  the 
special  issue  of  The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment  of  August  24,  1951,  titled  The  Mind  of  1951 
and  being  “an  examination  of  the  thought  and  feeling 
recorded  and  reflected  in  the  literature  of  philosophy, 
theology,  psychology,  law,  architecture,  painting,  mu¬ 
sic,  science,  poetry,  economics,  fiction,  sport,  ideology, 
history,  world  politics,  biography,  education,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  published  in  Great  Britain,  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  United  States  of  America,  Russia  and  the 
satellite  countries,  Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  France,  South 
America  and  many  other  countries.” 

This  somewhat  awe-inspiring  assignment  is  handled 
with  customary  competence  by  the  anonymous  staff 
of  brilliant  contributors,  on  56  densely  printed  pages 
which  have,  however,  a  generous  sprinkling  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  various  general  articles  are  stimulating 
throughout.  A  welcome  complement  to  Boo\s  Abroad's 


From  Peter  Viereck 

Mount  Holyoke  College 
“Indispensable”  is  an  adjective  used  all  too 
frequently  in  the  annals  of  praise.  Like 
Hollywood’s  “colossal,”  it  runs  the  danger 
of  becoming  devaluated.  But  in  the  case  of 
Boof{s  Abroad,  “indispensable”  is  meant 
literally,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration, 
as  the  proper  description  of  the  only  pe¬ 
riodical  in  existence  that  brings  American 
readers  a  living  world  literature.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  library  without  it.  Ours  is  a 
decade  when  isolation  is  ended  both  in  art 
and  in  politics.  In  the  1950’s  it  is  more  than 
ever  urgent  that  we  keep  in  touch  with  the 
exciting  new  literature  of  the  world  by  read¬ 
ing  Booths  Abroad. 


endeavors  is  to  be  found  in  more  specialized  papers 
dealing  with  the  situation  of  letters  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  To  name  and  recommend  the  most  important 
ones:  New  Vistas  in  Germany;  The  American  Scene; 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  French  Chiaroscuro;  New 
Zealand  Survey;  Canadian  Literature;  The  Essence  of 
Spain;  Catalan  Writers;  The  Italian  Revival;  The 
Anglo-Indian  Chapter;  The  Far  East;  In  luitin  Ameri¬ 
ca;  Dutch  Writing  To-Day;  Australian  Writers.  A 
“must”  for  scholars  and  friends  of  contemporary 
writing. 

Francis  Hackett,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
says  of  the  late  George  Bernard  Shaw:  “He  was  an 
ironist  where  all  the  Scots,  Barrie  and  the  lot,  were 
sentimental.  He  was  straight  where  Oscar  Wilde  was 
sinuous.  He  was  sky-blue  incorruptible  where  Wilde 
was  a  heavy-lidded  pasha.  Shaw  gave  evidence  of  real 
brains  by  grasping  economic  interpretation  so  early 
and  so  fearlessly.  His  greatness  was  in  uniting  this 
clean  line  of  perceptiveness  with  comedy;  and  his 
sense  of  the  hard  reality  of  money,  in  spite  of  what 
Wells  says,  came  from  his  antagonism  to  a  society 
that  softens  the  artist’s  muscles  through  flattering  his 
vanity.” 

“Such  an  array  of  material  [speaking  of  Booths 
Abroad]  makes  one  feel  like  the  tramp  who  went 
to  the  kitchen  door  for  a  sandwich  and  was  given 
the  key  to  a  federal  cannery.” 

Herbert  C.  Henderson, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Biographia  Literaria 

By  HEINRICH  MEYER 


IN  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the 
modern  genres  of  prose  fiction  had  be¬ 
come  distinct  notions  in  the  minds  of 
men,  stories  and  history  were  considered 
as  one.  This  seeming  confusion  brings  out 
a  fundamental  truth  which  we  have  al¬ 
most  lost.  It  is  the  same  truth  that  the  Latin 
genitive  can  express  as  it  wavers  between 
the  object  and  the  subject.  The  life  of 
Goethe  may  be  the  life  that  he  lived  or  the 
Life  that  1  read.  The  great  age  of  creative¬ 
ness  thus  was  right  in  saying  that  history 
is  but  a  story.  As  history  exists  only  through 
living  consciousness,  great  men  live  only 
through  our  understanding  of  them.  The 
true  biographer  must  therefore  be  an  artist 
who  can  use  his  creative  gifts  for  one  end — 
to  understand  and  to  make  intelligible  the 
man  who  once  was  and  who  can  again 
come  to  life  if  art  lends  him  a  new  reality. 
The  more  the  biographer  himself  has  lived 
and  felt,  the  better  can  he  represent  the 
deeds,  intentions,  joys,  and  pains  of  his 
hero. 

Let  us  at  the  outset  reject  some  miscon¬ 
ceptions.  While  we  know  that  history  is 
but  a  figment  of  our  brain,  it  must  not  be¬ 
come  fiction.  The  fictional  biographer  lacks 
respect  for  the  reality  of  his  subject.  He 
abuses  his  hero  to  save  himself  the  burden 
of  creating  his  own  reality  while  obtaining, 
into  the  bargain,  a  semblance  of  reality 
that  suggests  associations  and  enhances 
sales. 

German  writers  on  Goethe,  lacking  the 
taste  and  wanting  the  psychological  acu¬ 
men  of  the  French  Goetheans,  often  com¬ 
mit  another  biographical  sin,  that  of  false 
identification.  They  take  over  Goethe’s 
words,  Schic\sal,  Entsagung,  das  Ddmoni' 
sche,  as  though  the  magic  ritual  of  word- 
repetition  called  up  Goethe’s  spirit.  As  we 
cannot  possibly  feel  like  Goethe  about 


Fate,  Resignation,  and  Daimon,  we  should 
understand  these  words  as  symbols  and 
analyze  the  problem  of  semantics  on  our 
own  terms.  We  must  stand  back  in  order 
to  understand.  Goethe,  too,  who  told  Kne- 
bel  that  factual  analysis  does  not  kill  feel¬ 
ing,  knew  the  art  of  distance.  He  gave  an 
example  when  he  broke  with  Lavater. 
Lavater  was  incapable  of  respecting  true 
distances.  That  is  why  he  meddled.  That 
is  why  he  attempted  “views  into  eternity.” 
But  Goethe  said  about  this  tedious  effusion 
of  Lavaterisms  that  he  did  not  want  to 
hear  any  more  about  Jesus  except  possibly 
from  Jesus  himself  and  certainly  not  from 
Lavater,  and  he  added  that  Lavater  could 
not  write  because  he  was  too  much  in  love 
with  his  subject.  To  the  artist  this  is  a  moral 
problem.  The  true  artist  knows  that  the  sun 
cannot  be  painted  and  that  painted  sun¬ 
sets  are  an  abomination.  The  true  biogra¬ 
pher  cannot  but  pity  or  despise  those 
Goethe  lovers  who  writhe  in  pseudo-ago¬ 
nies  over  the  misfortune  in  Marienbad. 

Near  the  third  source  of  errors  we  had 
best  step  lightly  because  they  are  occasion¬ 
ally  committed  by  our  colleagues.  When  I 
came  to  this  country  and  saw  my  first 
American  railroad  train  I  thought  the 
Americans  most  extravagant,  for  I  came 
with  European  standards  and  did  not  know 
yet  that  continental  magnitudes  demand 
heavier  equipment.  When  a  scholar  enters 
the  realm  of  creation  he  is  likely  to  bring 
along  his  own  habits  and  patterns  of  work 
and,  although  he  may  know  in  the  abstract 
that  poetic  creation  differs  from  creative 
scholarship,  he  cannot  quite  get  away  from 
his  particular  notion  of  fact.  Because  he 
deals  with  data,  with  given  things,  as  they 
seem,  he  says  perhaps  that  the  artist  “con¬ 
trived  to  cast  an  idea  in  the  form  of  a  son¬ 
net”  and  forgets  that  the  form  was  not 
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there  and  that  the  idea  had  no  existence 
before  the  artist  created  both  as  one. 

More  complex  yet  is  the  act  of  creative 
scholarship  itself,  which,  in  creating  its 
problems,  creates  false  solutions  as  well. 
Following  Bentley’s  and  Wolf’s  thin 
threads  into  Homeric  labyrinths,  many 
German  scholars  were  determined  to  break 
the  Nibelungen  up  into  its  constituents  and 
then  to  reconstruct  “its”  original  form.  It 
was  an  obvious  success,  because  one  can 
solve  any  puzzle  that  he  himself  has 
created.  But  the  assumption  of  an  original 
version  made  the  detectives  blind  to  the 
greatness  of  the  genius  who  wrote  the  ac¬ 
tual  work.  It  took  the  tact  and  taste  of  a 
great  Frenchman,  Tonnelat,  to  interpret 
the  greatest  poetic  genius  of  the  Middle 
Ages  besides  Dante. 

A  similarly  misapplied  re-creation  is  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  subconscious  mind.  We  may 
well  wonder  why  Goethe  ended  his  mem¬ 
oirs  when  he  had  barely  reached  the  period 
of  his  first  works,  and  why  Gide,  in  a  letter 
to  Rene  Lalou,  after  saying  “que  sans  la 
sensualite,  la  sexualite,  et  I’orgueil  aucune 
oeuvre  d’art  ne  pourrait  exister,”  continues: 
“ce  qui  ne  veut  nullement  dire  que  les  trois 
concupiscences  doivent  triompher  dans 
I’oeuvre  d’art — laissons  cela  aux  roman- 
tiques.”  No  doubt.  The  Road  to  Xanadu  is 
a  masterly  work,  but  Lowes’  great  model 
has  proved  too  much  a  temptation  for  schol¬ 
ars  with  suppressed  creative  urges.  The 
subconscious,  moreover,  troubles  the  logi¬ 
cian  because,  by  definition,  it  is  “known” 
only  to  the  outsider.  On  the  other  hand  and 
unfortunately  for  the  scholarly  fact-finder, 
the  plane  of  conscious  statements  is  always 
limited.  When  Goethe,  for  instance,  said 
that  he  never  wrote  to  please  the  public, 
we  must  become  wary  and  also  note  that  he 
could  write  only  when  he  thought  of  the 
surprise  and  the  pleasure  of  his  friends. 

Some  current  deductions  about  Shake¬ 
speare  as  a  money-maker  who  plied  the 
currents  of  Elizabethan  taste  look  sound 
only  until  we  begin  to  recall  that  no  other 
Elizabethan  was  a  Shakespeare.  It  is  here 


that  the  biographer  should  start,  not  end. 
To  find  Shakespeare  the  man,  we  no  long¬ 
er  trust  our  instinct  and  feelings,  though 
no  reason  has  ever  been  given  for  such  dis¬ 
trust.  I  believe  that  there  remains  a  schol¬ 
arly  approach  which  starts  with  our  feel¬ 
ings.  As  we  read,  for  example,  Holinshed’s 
description  of  the  night  before  Agincourt, 
we  find  that  the  patriotic  chronicler,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  outcome,  believed  that  the 
English  were,  after  all,  of  good  cheer. 
Shakespeare  knew  differently.  How  could 
they  have  been  ?  And  how  would  they  have 
been  without  King  Henry?  We  cannot  tell 
whether  he  put  himself  in  his  place  or  into 
the  actor’s  part  or  whether  he,  who  wrote 
“that  wee  have  scarse  received  from  him  a 
blot  in  his  papers,”  worked  from  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  genius  so  that  the  situation  and 
the  characters  were  all  at  once  upon  him 
without  deliberation.  A  sensitive  study  of 
what  he  made  of  his  sources  should  bring 
answers  that  would  mutually  limit  and  elu¬ 
cidate  one  another.  That  much  seems  clear : 
unless  Shakespeare  himself  could  feel  like 
the  king,  Henry  could  not  have  made  his 
lonesome,  fervent,  and  telling  prayer. 

Not  today,  o  Lord, 

O,  not  today,  think  not  upon  the  fault 

My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown! 

Nor  would  we  have  cause  to  suppress  a 
choking  emotion  when  the  Herald  speaks 
the  line  about  “a  little  touch  of  Harry  in 
the  night,”  unless  Shakespeare  built  his 
realities  on  our  feelings.  Which  he  could 
not  have  done  without  feeling  himself! 

Vergil’s  eighth  Eclogue,  which  has  that 
passage  with  the  girl  gathering  dewy  ap¬ 
ples  that  Voltaire  and,  independently, 
Macaulay  thought  the  greatest  passage  in 
Latin  poetry,  consists  of  two  parts.  After 
the  hopeless  young  lover,  whose  sweetheart 
has  been  married  to  a  rich  farmer,  has 
uttered  his  passionate  complaint,  calling 
up  the  oceans  to  flood  the  land  and  to  drown 
his  despair,  with  a  vengeance  on  the  un¬ 
faithful  girl,  Vergil  inserts  two  lines  to 
lead  over  to  the  equally  passionate  young 
woman  who  tries  to  bring  her  husband 
home  with  magic  rites  in  which  she  only 
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half  believes  herself.  Here  Vergil  has  a 
half  line,  a  wry  and  gentle  reference  to 
Damon’s  Omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare!, 
a  reference  which  the  performer  had  to 
bring  out,  perhaps  with  a  shrug:  non  omnia 
possumus  omnes.  This  truly  Italian  humor 
resolves  the  tension  and  establishes  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  the  poet  needs  to  secure  atten¬ 
tion  for  Daphnis’  young  wife.  Unless  we 
understand  such  a  detail,  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  as  most  scholars  cannot,  why 
Horace  spoke  of  Vergil’s  gentleness  and 
humor,  nor  will  we  comprehend  how  the 
shy  poet,  whom  Suetonius  describes  so  well, 
could  evoke  such  enthusiasm  that  the 
populace,  when  they  discovered  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  theater,  rose  to  him  as  only  to 
the  Emperor.  Augustus  himself  recorded 
the  incident  in  a  letter  of  which  we  have  a 
record  in  Tacitus’  De  oratoribus. 

Only  feeling  begets  understanding. 
Michea,  Fuchs,  Angelloz  have  shown  it 
through  their  Goethe  works,  W.  F.  Jackson 
Knight  in  his  Roman  Vergil.  And  the  facts 
of  scholarship?  Two  of  the  greatest  Vergil 
scholars  are  equally  sure  of  opposites — that 
the  scenery  of  the  Eclogues  is  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  that  it  is  Northern  Italy.  Yet, 
they  also  help.  When  the  reader  knows 
what  the  biographer  thinks  and  that  it  is 
the  biographer,  not  the  facts,  that  speaks, 
he  can  make  a  decision  of  his  own,  pro¬ 
vided  he  knows  the  sources  by  then.  Many 
must  have  had  the  experience  that  a  new 
view,  however  unacceptable  to  scholars  in 
the  saddle — because  it  came  from  an  out¬ 
sider,  perhaps  an  artist — first  opened  our 
eyes,  though  we  saw  the  limitations  im¬ 
mediately,  too.  It  is  characteristic  of  such 
views  that  they  remain  fresh  and  even  be¬ 
come  later  the  subject  of  learned  lectures 
when  the  scholarly  views  proper  have  long 
faded  out.  Paul  Valery’s  Une  vue  de  Des¬ 
cartes  does  not  compare  with  the  work  of 
Ch.  Adam,  Tannery  and  Gilson,  yet  it 
remains  interesting  not  only  as  a  view  of 
Valery’s,  but  also  as  an  aspect  of  Descartes. 
Carl  Burckhardt’s  Erinnerungen  an  Hof¬ 


mannsthal  and  G.  Wilson  Knight’s  books 
on  Shakespeare  will  long  remain  valuable 
because  they  give  us  a  distinct  and  clear 
view,  a  personal  view,  that  enriches. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  poets  can 
tell  us  more  about  one  another  than  schol¬ 
ars  do.  Albrecht  Goes’  Mori/^e  says  more 
to  me  than  Maync’s  or  Wiese’s  larger  books, 
because  Goes  says  what  I  felt  myself  and 
could  not  have  said  nearly  so  well.  If 
simpatia,  congeniality,  which  is  the  source 
of  understanding,  must  exist  between  a 
biographer  and  his  subject,  it  must  equally 
exist  between  an  author  and  his  reader.  I 
once  heard  Stockton  Axson  talk  about 
Hamlet  and  shortly  afterward,  Kittredge. 
Having  heard  much  of  the  latter’s  great¬ 
ness  I  was  quite  willing  to  accept  his  views, 
but  I  could  not.  He  seemed  arbitrary  and 
authoritarian,  he  gave  Kittredge,  whereas 
Axson,  genuine,  genial,  congenial,  to  me 
at  least  gave  Shakespeare.  /  felt  this,  but 
this  feeling  of  mine  is  as  much  a  fact  as  any 
other  fact. 

Some  of  the  best  biographies  written  are, 
revealingly  enough,  about  men  whose  lives 
are  almost  unknown:  P.  Decharme’s 
Euripide  et  I'esprit  de  son  theatre,  L.  P. 
Wilkinson’s  Horace  and  his  Critics,  Hans 
Bbhm’s  Walther  von  der  V ogelweide,  H. 
L.  R.  Edwards’  SJ{elton,  Scholte’s  Der 
Simplizissimus  und  sein  Dichter,  and  A. 
J.  A.  Symons’  The  Quest  for  Corvo,  but 
the  best  I  know  is  Max  Caspar’s  Kepler 
(1948).  For  decades  Caspar  had  edited  and 
translated  Kepler’s  works,  had  gone  over 
his  calculations,  had  come  to  know  him  in 
good  times  and  bad.  Then  he  wanted  to 
tell  us  of  his  friend  and,  being  a  great 
scholar  and  man,  he  did  it  as  a  great  artist. 
Caspar  knew  that  he  could  not  give  us  all 
the  material  if  he  wanted  to  give  us  the 
man;  he  knew  he  could  give  us  Kepler  only 
if  he  gave  us  his  picture  of  Kepler. 

Again  and  after  all,  what  can  the  biogra¬ 
pher  give  but  a  picture?  If  he  is  a  true 
biographer  he  will  give  a  true  picture. 

Muhlenberg  College 
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By  GRACIELA  P.  NEMES 


The  poet  tells  us  that  his  heart  is  fail-  through  the  efforts  of  the  Jimenez.  Child- 
ing.  The  patient’s  own  diagnosis  less  themselves,  their  affection  for  children 
might  not  be  that  of  his  physicians  knew  no  bounds.  In  their  trips  through 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  his  heart  that  has  Latin  America,  they  have  always  sought 
suffered  most  severely.  Heart,  soul,  inner  out  the  children  and  the  children  have 
self,  pulled  up  by  the  roots  from  the  land  long  known  the  poet  for  his  Plater o  y  Yo, 
that  gave  him  birth.  Juan  Ramon  has  been  the  touching  tale  of  a  donkey  and  a  poet, 
away  from  Spain  sixteen  years.  The  24th  More  than  a  million  copies  of  this  book 
of  December,  1951,  he  was  seventy  years  have  been  sold  to  date. 

In  the  autumn  of  1936,  Juan  Ramon  went 
to  Puerto  Rico  to  prepare  an  anthology  of 
his  verse  and  prose  for  the  Department  of 
Education  of  that  island.  Enjoyable  for 
children  and  adults  alike,  the  book  was 
dedicated  to  the  rising  generation.  The  poet 
gave  some  lectures  there  and  then  went  to 
Cuba,  invited  by  the  Institucion  Hispano- 
Cubana  de  Conferencias. 

The  Jimenez  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1939  and  established  residence  in 
Florida.  A  seminar  and  lectures  at  the  Uni- 


Age  is  not  responsible  for  his  present 
poor  health.  Not  very  long  ago  he  remi¬ 
nisced:  “If  you  could  have  known  me  in 
Spain!  Here  in  Washington  it  is  very  lone¬ 
ly.  One  misses  the  door-to-door  friendli¬ 
ness  of  a  Spanish  town  and  even  a  man  who 
lives  the  inner  life  can  not  be  alone  for¬ 
ever.” 

This  remark  was  not  provoked  by  lack 
of  friendship  or  by  neglect.  His  solitude 
comes  from  yearning  to  live  in  his  own 
way.  “These  towns  without  a  public 
square. ...  In  Spain,  whenever  I  felt  like  it 
I  used  to  go  to  the  square.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  hospitable  about  a  bench  and  there 
aren’t  enough  benches  here;  you  can’t  sit 
down  whenever  you  choose.  I  can’t  really 
live  unless  I  can  sit  down  to  talk.  The  people 
I  have  met  on  a  bench  in  the  square!” 

In  1936  the  President  of  the  Spanish  Re¬ 
public,  Manuel  Azana,  offered  the  poet  the 
ambassadorship  to  Washington,  which 
Juan  Ramon  did  not  accept.  He  arrived  in 
the  United  States  with  a  deep  awareness  of 
the  chaotic  situation  of  the  world.  As  early 
as  1936,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  he  predicted 
an  impending  general  war.  His  last  weeks 
in  Spain  had  been  spent  in  salvaging  the 
human  spoils  of  war.  He  and  his  wife  had 
given  shelter  in  Madrid  to  twelve  adopted 
orphan  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eight.  These  youngsters  were  later 
cared  for  by  a  society  with  funds  collected 
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versity  of  Miami  followed  and  two  summer 
sojourns  at  Duke  University  for  a  series  of 
informal  chats.  Juan  Ramon  has  often  said 
that  each  change  of  country  has  brought 
him  a  change  in  style:  “In  each  country 
one  sees  oneself  differently.”  His  Florida 
writings  have  been  designated  as  “a  new 
kind  of  poetry.”  These  poems  in  one  stanza, 
without  definite  theme  but  rather  like  an 
interior  monologue  recalling  the  many 
memories  of  the  poet’s  life,  were  written  in 

1941.  They  are  Estrofa  and  three  poems 
called  Espacio,  much  in  the  manner  of  T. 
S.  Eliot;  but  while  the  latter  limits  himself 
to  allusion,  Juan  Ramon  lines  up  ideas  one 
after  another.  These  poems  were  published 
in  the  Mexican  review  Cuadernos  Ameri¬ 
canos.  Other  poems  written  during  his 
residence  in  Florida  were  published  in 
Mexico  in  1948  under  the  title  Romances  de 
Coral  Gables. 

When  the  world  crisis  became  acute  in 

1942,  the  sunshine  and  gaiety  of  Florida 
lost  their  appeal  for  the  Jimenez.  Desiring 
to  help  the  war  effort,  they  settled  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  Juan  Ramon  was 
asked  to  undertake  a  series  of  broadcasts  to 
Spanish  America  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Interamerican  Af¬ 
fairs.  After  much  preparation  and  one 
broadcast,  the  poet  relinquished  the  project, 
resenting  the  censorship  of  his  carefully 
prepared  speeches  and  transcriptions.  But 
he  wrote  even  more  than  before  for  the 
Spanish  review  Insula  and  the  better  liter¬ 
ary  reviews  in  Spanish-America. 

In  1944  the  University  of  Maryland  in¬ 
vited  Senora  Jimenez  to  teach  Spanish  to  a 
group  of  servicemen.  To  acquaint  them 
with  the  different  Spanish  American  pro¬ 
nunciations,  she  arranged  for  distinguished 
nationals  of  Hispanic  America  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area  to  address  her  classes.  Her  poet- 
husband  also  spoke  to  the  group  twice  a 
week  and  in  1947  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  invited  him  to  join  their  staff  perma¬ 
nently. 

On  invitation  of  the  literary  society 
“Anales  de  Buenos  Aires,”  Jimenez  went 
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the  following  year  to  Argentina,  where  he 
and  his  wife  were  given  a  memorable  wel¬ 
come.  His  lectures  were  very  successful, 
standing  room  was  at  a  premium  every 
time  he  spoke.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  receive  fifty  letters  a  day.  The  tele¬ 
phone  rang  constantly.  Their  room  at  the 
hotel  was  crowded  with  gifts  and  flowers 
from  his  admirers.  “When  I  was  in  Buenos 
Aires,”  he  remembers,  “I  felt  twenty  years 
younger.” 

During  his  stay  in  Argentina  Juan 
Ramon  wrote  Animal  de  fondo,  a  second 
milestone  in  his  third  poetic  period.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Pleamar  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1949, 
this  is  a  book  of  fulfilment. 

Before  Juan  Ramon  was  taken  ill  in  the 
summer  of  1950,  he  had  started  work  on  a 
collection  titled  Con  el  carbdn  del  sol,  and 
on  a  six-volume  edition  of  his  work  to  be 
called  Destino.  There  are  three  volumes  of 
verse  and  three  of  prose.  The  edition  in¬ 
cludes  the  poet’s  translations  from  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore,  John  M.  Synge,  Robert 
Frost,  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  as  well  as  personal 
correspondence  on  some  historical  aspects 
of  Spanish  literature.  Also  to  be  included 
are  biographical  data  from  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  on  Juan  Ramon’s 
part  in  the  poetic  movement  in  the  Spanish 
American  countries.  Scholars  will  find  a 
treasury  of  information  in  the  pages  of 
Destino. 

Juan  Ramon  is  a  man  of  meticulous 
habits.  His  day  begins  at  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Each  day  means  to  the  poet  a  new  life: 
“I  awake  each  morning  with  a  new  illu¬ 
sion,”  he  tells  us.  His  program,  planned  in 
the  early  morning  and  keeping  him  busy 
until  midafternoon,  is  supervised  by  his 
wife.  The  late  afternoon  is  given  to  those 
wishing  to  see  him,  young  friends  or  stu¬ 
dents  seeking  help  or  guidance.  He  ad¬ 
heres  strictly  to  a  plan  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  his 
creative  work. 

He  was  born  in  Moguer,  near  Palos,  the 
port  from  which  Columbus  set  sail  in  search 
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of  a  new  world.  The  rich  vineyards  and 
olive  groves  around  Moguer  were  owned 
by  a  few  families:  Juan  Ramon’s  family 
owned  sixty  of  them.  He  was  one  of  four 
children  and  rather  resembles  his  mother, 
an  Andalusian  from  Osuna  who  possessed 
all  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  people 
of  that  land,  the  beautiful  piercing  eyes,  the 
sensitiveness  and  idealism.  As  a  child,  he 
led  a  romantic,  secluded  life.  At  six  he  en¬ 
tered  a  Jesuit  school  at  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria  and  remained  there  until  he  was 
fourteen.  It  was  here  that  he  began  to  write; 
his  first  poem  was  an  imitation  of  Gustavo 
Adolfo  Becquer.  He  liked  the  pictorial  arts 
and  went  to  Seville  to  paint,  but  his  father 
prevailed  upon  him  to  study  law  and  he 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Seville. 

His  first  works  were  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  Huelva  and  Seville  and  in 
Vida  Nueva  of  Madrid.  Ruben  Dario,  who 
had  come  to  Madrid  in  1898,  promptly 
noticed  Juan  Ramon’s  poems  and  with 
Francisco  Villaespesa  invited  the  young 
poet  to  Madrid  where  he  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  great  writers  of  the  time.  There 
he  published  his  first  two  books,  Almas  de 
violetas  and  Ninfeas.  He  grew  lonesome 
for  Moguer  and  returned  home.  While 
there,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
his  father  shocked  him  violently  and  was, 
in  his  opinion,  responsible  for  the  intermit¬ 
tent  states  of  depression  which  have 
troubled  him  ever  since. 

Juan  Ramon  speaks  fondly  of  his  father, 
a  Visigoth  from  Logrono  without  literary 
interests  who  had  gone  to  Andalusia  to 
look  after  the  family  estate.  But  father  and 
son  were  alike  in  their  love  of  nature,  in 
their  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  water 
and  sky,  of  the  countryside  through  which 
they  rode  to  visit  their  vineyards  and  their 
wineries. 

After  the  death  of  the  father,  the  doctors 
advised  a  change  of  scene  for  the  son.  He 
went  to  Bordeaux  and  spent  a  year  in  a 
sanatorium  recommended  by  a  family  who 
were  agents  for  the  Jimenez  wines.  There 
he  began  to  read  the  French  Symbolists, 


realizing  that  his  own  style  could  no  longer 
be  that  of  his  first  two  books.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Bordeaux  he  took  his  French 
books  and  sought  the  solitude  of  the  Sana¬ 
torium  of  the  Rosary,  in  Madrid.  In  this 
restful  abode  he  wrote  Arias  tristes,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  which  caused  a  great  sen¬ 
sation  and  inspired  Ruben  Dario’s  article 
La  tristeza  andaluza. 

By  that  time  the  modernistic  trend  had 
already  begun  in  Spain.  The  literary  re¬ 
view  Helios  was  publishing  the  works  of 
the  new  poets  and  writers;  Juan  Ramon 
was  a  collaborator  and  he  became  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  coterie  of  them.  He  once  quipped 
that  Helios  was  edited  at  the  Sanatorium. 

The  poet’s  years  in  Madrid  were  very  im¬ 
portant  in  his  life.  Dr.  Luis  Simarro  in¬ 
vited  him  and  Dr.  Achucarro,  an  assistant, 
to  share  his  home,  which  had  been  left 
empty  by  the  death  of  Simarro’s  wife.  There 
Juan  Ramon  wrote  Jardines  lejanos,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Symbolists.  Dr.  Simarro  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  Institucion  Libre  de 
Ensenanza,  a  school  where  the  great  minds 
of  Spain  gathered.  He  attended  their  din¬ 
ners  and  their  teas  on  Wednesdays,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Manuel  Bartolome  Cossio  or 
Francisco  Giner  de  los  Rios.  “I  never  went 
to  the  Institucion  that  I  did  not  come  out 
with  a  world  of  ideas,”  Juan  Ramon  re¬ 
calls. 

After  three  years  in  Madrid  the  poet  re¬ 
turned  to  Moguer,  where  he  wrote  and 
studied  for  three  years  more.  Life  at  Moguer 
was  idyllic;  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the 
beautiful  “Fuente  Pina,”  a  country  house 
left  to  him  by  a  rich  uncle,  and  easily  acces¬ 
sible  from  town.  Platero  y  Yo  contains  a 
vivid  description  of  that  region  and  that 
period  of  his  life. 

In  1912,  the  newly  established  Residencia 
de  Estudiantes  of  Madrid  invited  Juan 
Ramon  to  direct  their  publications.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  guests  of  the  Residencia. 
Other  famous  guests  were  Miguel  de  Una¬ 
muno,  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  and  Manuel 
and  Antonio  Machado.  Juan  Ramon’s 
better  known  role  as  a  poet  has  over- 
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shadowed  his  many  other  contributions  to 
Spanish  culture.  For  example,  he  reintro¬ 
duced  in  Spain  the  Elzevirian  typeface 
which  had  been  neglected  since  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

At  the  Residencia  Juan  Ramon  met  the 
woman  he  married,  Zenobia  Camprubi. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  civil  engineer,  a 
Navarran  whose  brothers  had  been  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  service  of  King  Alfonso  XII 
and  Queen  Cristina.  The  Camprubis  spent 
one  summer  at  La  Rabida,  the  convent 
where  Columbus  sought  help  and  shelter. 
La  Rabida  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
Moguer.  Zenobia  has  American  blood, 
and  is  a  descendent  of  the  Aymars  and 
the  Van  Burens.  She  had  traveled  wide¬ 
ly  and  had  received  part  of  her  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Juan  Ramon 
courted  her  four  long  years,  but  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  her  hand  from  two 
jealously  devoted  parents.  When  Zenobia 
accompanied  her  mother  on  one  of  their 
numerous  visits  to  New  York,  Juan  Ramon 
followed  and  on  March  2,  1916,  they  were 
married  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  slight  misunderstanding  with 
regard  to  the  wedding  date.  Bishop  (later 
Cardinal)  Hayes  of  New  York  would  have 
performed  the  ceremony.  As  it  happened, 
the  Bishop’s  private  secretary  officiated. 
Monumento  de  amor  and  Sonetos  espiri- 
tiiales  were  written  by  the  poet  for  his  bride; 
Estio  also  dates  from  the  courtship  period. 

While  the  couple  were  in  New  York  on 
their  honeymoon  the  founder  of  the  His¬ 
panic  Society,  Archer  Huntington,  invited 
Sr.  Jimenez  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Society,  which  published,  in  an  edition  de 

If  If 

In  reporting  on  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  of 
Spanish  Language  Academies  which  met  in  Mexico 
City  in  April  1951,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  mentioned 
that  “the  congress  enthusiastically  endorsed  next  fall’s 
celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  Mexican  poet- 
nun  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  and  paid  tribute  to  out¬ 
standing  literary  figures  like  Rufino  J.  Cuervo,  Rodd, 
Montalvo,  and  Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez.” 
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luxe,  six  hundred  copies  of  Juan  Ramon’s 
first  anthology,  Poesias  escojidas. 

On  the  return  trip  to  Spain  the  poet  wrote 
Diario  de  un  poeta  recien  casado.  He  was 
then  thirty-three  years  old  and  was  no 
longer  a  follower  of  any  particular  school 
but  the  creator  of  a  school  of  his  own,  rich 
in  form  and  content,  originator  of  new 
words  and  new  syntax;  a  free,  inventive, 
revolutionary  follower  of  an  inner  light 
seldom  found  among  contemporaries.  To 
this  new  period  of  the  poet  belong  his  works 
Eternidades,  Piedra  y  cielo,  Poesia,  Belleza, 
Cancidn,  Espanoles  de  tres  mundos  (in 
prose)  and  the  already  mentioned  Sonetos 
espirituales. 

Juan  Ramon  searches  for  the  ideal  on 
earth.  He  looks  forward  to  a  world  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  says:  “On  the  day  when  each  man 
is  a  better  man,  the  human  race  will  have 
reached  its  goal.”  He  believes  that  his  work 
should  traverse  the  whole  scale  of  human 
sensibility:  “There  are  sensitive  persons 
everywhere,  ready  to  understand  poetry.  In 
my  generation,  we  are  at  times  conceptual- 
ists,  but  we  touch  the  spiritual.”  Of  his  art 
he  says:  “Inner  poetry  eludes  words.  When 
one  wishes  to  express  something  profound, 
one  does  not  express  it  in  jingles.  In  my 
first  period  I  used  adjectives,  later  the  ad¬ 
jectives  became  substantives.  Literary  artis¬ 
try  is  constant  suffering  for  the  poet;  one 
doubts  the  exactness  of  words,  their  ability 
to  express  what  we  feel  within  us.  We  strive 
to  find  that  spiritual  asset,  the  inner  es¬ 
sence  _ ” 

Juan  Ramon  has  been  able  to  find  that 
spiritual  asset,  inner  essence  of  life’s  finest 
realities. 

University  of  Maryland 

“The  house  which  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  was  build¬ 
ing  in  Guadalajara,  and  which  was  left  unfinished 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  will  be  completed  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  and  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Museum  Jose  Clemente  Orozco.  Furniture,  paint¬ 
ings,  books  and  other  personal  belongings  of  Mexico’s 
greatest  muralist  are  being  gathered  for  this  museum, 
in  order  to  recreate  the  authentic  background  of  his 
life  and  work.”  Mexican  Life 
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By  WALTER  W.  GUSTAFSON 


Par  Lagerkvist  stands  out  as  possibly 
the  most  important  writer  of  our  day 
in  Sweden.  For  several  years  he  had 
been  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the 
Nobel  Prize  with  such  sponsors  as  Andre 
Gide,  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  and  Professor 
Baldensperger  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  De¬ 
cember  10,  1951,  he  received  that  coveted 
award. 

His  work  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  mod¬ 
ern  life — its  anxieties  and  deep  opposites, 
its  yearning  for  spiritual  light,  always  suf¬ 
fused  with  doubt  and  a  prevailing  restless¬ 
ness.  His  material  consists  mostly  of  ideas 
and  moods,  revealed  pictorially  and  sym¬ 
bolically.  It  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to 
formulate  too  closely  his  philosophy  of  life 
— he  has  too  many  rich,  suggestive  under¬ 
tones,  too  many  clashing  opposites,  a  va¬ 
riety  as  multiform  as  life  itself. 

His  form  is  characterized  by  a  rich,  sym¬ 
bolic  simplicity  like  the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  simple  universal  emotions  like  those 
of  the  ballads  or  medieval  or  Greek  plays 
are  set  forth.  In  his  early  years,  Piir  Lager¬ 
kvist  experimented  extensively  with  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  Symbolism,  Cubism,  and  Ex¬ 
pressionism  with  varying  success  until  he 
achieved  a  fine  intellectual  control  of  his 
medium.  The  influence  of  modern  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting  is  also  evident  at  every 
turn  in  his  development.  He  is  bitterly  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  Naturalism  and  everything 
that  savors  of  the  psychoanalytic,  although 
he  can  use  realistic  detail  for  sharp  con¬ 
trasts. 

The  modern  mood  of  anxiety,  confusion, 
and  doubt  in  facile  solutions  is  one  that  is 
ever  present  in  his  work.  The  early  works 
such  as  “Men,”  “Anguish,”  “The  Last 
Man,”  “Motif,”  consisting  of  stories  and 


plays,  are  uncertain,  lurid  experiments  but 
interesting  ventures  in  modernism. 

The  first  work,  possibly,  which  shows  a 
considerable  mastery  of  the  medium  and 
symbolizes  the  idea  of  life’s  uncertainty  is 
“Heaven’s  Mystery”  (1919).  It  is  an  Ex- 
pressionistic  play,  incisively  carved  out  but 
also  wistfully  poetic.  The  construction  is 
close,  tight,  resulting  in  a  fine,  dramatic 
tension.  It  is  both  a  superior  work  of  art 
and  a  valuable  document  of  the  times. 

A  half  globe,  blue -black  in  color,  is  pro¬ 
jected  above  the  stage,  strangely  and  weird¬ 
ly  illuminated.  On  the  slope  of  the  globe 
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appear  various  characters:  an  old  man  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  oblivious  to  everything  else  that 
is  going  on,  apparently  symbolizing  God; 
a  blind  man  who  hopes  to  climb  to  an  upper 
story;  a  man  on  crutches,  painfully  making 
his  way;  a  dwarf  gaudily  dressed;  an  old 
man  in  a  beret;  an  old  woman  picking  at 
her  toe-nails;  a  cripple  with  a  hook  digging 
in  the  ground  for  worms;  a  giant  breaking 
off  the  heads  of  dolls  one  by  one  and  piling 
them  up,  symbolizing  Death.  Detailed  sym¬ 
bolism  is  evident  in  the  gestures  and  physi¬ 
cal  appearance  of  these  characters.  A  young 
girl  with  a  harp  joins  the  group;  although 
mentally  a  bit  distracted,  she  aspires  to  find 
and  sound  the  chord  which  will  give  life, 
joy,  and  meaning.  The  young  man  who 
finally  walks  in  is  a  seeker  after  life’s  mean¬ 
ing;  he  is  mocked  and  scoffed  at  by  the 
others.  He  learns  to  love  the  young  girl; 
in  his  mind  he  hears  the  strains  which  she 
seeks  and  is  enraptured.  But  no  one  else 
hears  them,  and  the  young  girl  turns  from 
him  to  the  gaudily  dressed  dwarf.  All  ends 
in  disappointment,  with  no  hope  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  him.  He  jumps  off  the  globe  into 
the  depths  from  which  a  fearful  scream 
issues.  The  others  scoff,  the  woodsawer  goes 
on  with  his  work,  all  is  apparently  a  sym¬ 
bolic  picture  of  doubt  and  despair. 

The  modernistic  and  Cubistic  “Iron  and 
Men’’  (1915)  shows  how  iron  enters  into 
men’s  souls  especially  in  time  of  war.  The 
first  story,  “Iron  Fragments,”  is  a  vision  of 
cities  in  a  war  period:  machines,  war-hate 
and  killing,  revenge  culminating  in  a  fath¬ 
er’s  picking  from  dead  bodies  clumps  of 
iron  to  be  used  for  war  missiles  to  avenge  his 
five  sons.  The  second  story  is  a  study  of  a 
war  veteran  so  disfigured  that  he  can  not 
be  recognized  by  his  wife;  he  returns,  how¬ 
ever,  to  report  his  own  death,  to  live  with 
her,  and  only  much  later  to  make  himself 
known  as  her  former  husband.  “The  Red 
Gleam,”  another  story,  presents  scenes  of 
horror:  horses  throwing  themselves  into 
the  fire  of  a  burning  village  and,  later  on, 
soldiers  seeking  revenge,  attacking  the  blaz¬ 
ing  red  line  of  battle.  In  the  last  story,  a 


soldier  mortally  wounded  tries  desperately 
to  carry  off  and  rescue  a  brother  who  has 
perished  in  battle — all  these  pieces  are  mani- 
fesdy  symbolic,  Exprcssionistic  pictures  of 
war-hate  and  anguish. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  cover  Lager- 
kvist’s  writing  career  from  1912-1951,  thir¬ 
ty-nine  years  in  all,  in  any  detail;  we  only 
hope  to  illustrate  some  of  his  striking  sym¬ 
bols.  In  “The  Eternal  Benign  Smile” 
(1920),  a  novelette,  scores  of  people  in  the 
hereafter  relate  their  life  stories,  many  of 
them  strangely  exotic,  and  also  in  many 
cases  they  describe  their  death  moments. 
They  seek  God  at  first  to  find  rest,  and  later 
to  find  escape  from  monotony.  When  they 
find  Him,  he  is  an  old  man  sawing  wood,  a 
simple  man  who  never  thought  of  life  as 
anything  remarkable.  He  has  only  done 
the  best  he  could;  children  crawl  into  his 
lap;  he  smiles  on  them  benignantly  and  all 
the  souls  who  have  sought  Him  in  crowds 
are  happy  to  find  that  He  is  one  of  them.  He 
appears  here  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  happy, 
good,  simple  life,  the  life  of  every  day,  full 
of  rich  opportunities. 

In  a  world  of  confusion  where  nothing  is 
permanent,  the  only  abiding  verity  accord¬ 
ing  to  Par  Lagerkvist  is  the  Spirit  of  Man 
or  the  Invisible  One.  In  the  great  play  with 
the  latter  title,  the  Spirit  of  Man  is  served 
by  the  Slave  Driver  (Evil);  life  is  largely 
a  failure  for  Man  and  Woman  and  also  the 
Saviour — they  all  go  down  to  Death,  but 
the  Spirit  of  Man  abides  and  will  always 
flourish  and  go  forward,  in  Lagerkvist’s 
words : 

Certainly  I  will  triumph  over  you,  and 
glorified  shall  all  arise  in  me.  I  am  the  spirit 
of  man.  I  will  live  in  eternities  when  you 
are  no  more. 

Many  of  Lagerkvist’s  works  illustrate  the 
eternal  glory  and  greatness  of  love,  in  fact 
the  theme  occurs  in  most  of  them  in  vari¬ 
ous  characters,  an  ever-present  motif.  In 
the  play  “The  Man  Without  a  Soul,”  an 
incidental  cafe  meeting  leads  to  a  love  that 
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overcomes  murder,  death,  shame,  and  many 
human  frailties.  Love  and  the  memory  of 
love  are  eternal,  transcending  life  and  death. 
One  of  Lagerkivst’s  most  beautiful  stories 
is  the  one  called  “On  The  Scale  of  Osiris,” 
in  a  collection  of  stories  titled  “In  That 
Time”  (1935).  In  fact,  I  would  choose  it  as 
the  gem  among  his  shorter  writings.  An 
Egyptian  king,  long  dead,  wakes  up  in  his 
grave  chamber,  as  a  spirit  in  the  hereafter. 
In  the  journeys  of  the  soul  he  must  appear 
soon  before  Osiris,  the  judge  of  the  dead, 
to  answer  for  his  life.  He  has  forgotten  his 
earthly  life,  even  though  surrounded  by 
wonderful  furniture,  art  objects,  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls  describing  his  earthly 
deeds.  They  apparently  awaken  no  re¬ 
sponse.  In  the  words  of  Lagerkivst  the  cli¬ 
max  is  related  as  follows: 

Then  the  lifeless  glance  happened  to  fall 
on  a  little  gilded  image  of  a  woman  which 
stood  and  glistened  before  him  in  the  half 
light.  But  within  him  it  seemed  as  if  some¬ 
thing  stirred  as  he  looked  at  her  as  if  she 
were  alive.  But  a  mighty  wave  mounted 
within  him — something  powerful  and  mys¬ 
terious,  which  seized  him  with  a  strange 
power.  And  with  his  hand  against  his  breast 
he  walked  on  to  appear  before  the  throne 
of  Osiris. 

Many  of  Par  Lagerkvist’s  works :  poems, 
plays,  as  well  as  essays,  develop  the  theme 
of  man’s  spiritual  progress  throughout  life. 
Possibly  the  story  “The  Masquerade  of 
Souls,”  in  “The  Spirit  that  Battles”  (1930), 
shows  the  whole  development  of  Man,  set 
forth  in  many  of  Lagerkvist’s  works.  Two 
young  persons  meet  in  a  cafe;  they  find 
they  are  congenial  both  in  body  and  spirit, 
they  are  interested  in  much  the  same  things, 
especially  the  music  of  Bach.  He  soons  falls 
so  much  in  love  with  her  that  her  physical 
defect  of  lameness  seems  to  be  a  spur  to  his 
love.  They  are  married  and  happy  even  in 
the  physical  joys  of  the  marriage  relation¬ 
ship.  After  some  time,  the  young  woman 
begins  to  brood  over  her  misfortune  in  not 
having  children.  When  a  child  is  at  last 
about  to  be  born,  she  is  very  happy  in  an¬ 


ticipation.  The  birth,  however,  turns  out 
to  be  impossible;  only  through  severe  sur¬ 
gery  can  the  life  of  the  mother  be  saved 
and  the  child  is  sacrificed.  Then  for  a  time, 
the  mother  still  lives  mentally  in  a  world 
apart  with  her  child.  She  becomes  seriously 
ill  and  turns  now,  as  the  illness  grows  upon 
her,  more  and  more  spiritually  to  her  hus¬ 
band;  they  live  for  one  other  spiritually, 
and  hope  to  continue  this  higher  relation¬ 
ship  in  the  world  to  come.  After  her  death, 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  go  on  without  her, 
even  in  the  lively  surroundings  of  Paris.  He 
joins  her  in  death,  through  suicide.  This 
story  shows  the  whole  development  stressed 
in  Par  Lagerkvist’s  works — first  the  joy  of 
earthly  pleasures  given  in  man’s  ordinary 
life,  then  the  gradual  progress  and  over¬ 
coming  of  the  physical  man  (a  theme  which 
he  often  stresses),  until  finally  after  death 
there  will  be  the  perfect  union  of  souls. 

In  his  last  works.  Par  Lagerkvist  has  de¬ 
veloped  symbols  to  suggest  many  phases  of 
the  problems  of  Evil — a  dark  mystery  of 
our  day  which  we  all  have  felt  in  modern 
life,  recent  crime  waves,  and  world  wars. 

The  Executioner,  in  the  novel  of  that  title 
(1934),  is  the  symbf)l  of  Force  and  Violence 
as  well  as  Evil.  The  Executioner  is  also 
apparently  God’s  servant,  an  unfortunate 
sufferer,  an  instrument  by  which  the  world 
process  is  carried  forward.  Many  aspects  of 
the  problem  are  set  forth  in  vivid  tableaux, 
scenes  of  horror  or  great  beauty,  striking 
contrasts  of  Love  and  Violence.  It  is  partly 
intended  as  a  satire  on  Fascism  and  the 
totalitarian  state.  It  is  a  kind  of  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  life’s  opposites — beauty,  love, 
and  hate — a  symbol  of  the  life  of  our  day. 

“The  Dwarf,”  a  novel  (1944),  tells  of  a 
dwarf  who  serves  a  Renaissance  prince.  He 
is  almost  his  lord’s  second  self,  born  of  men 
not  of  dwarfs,  anticipating  his  lord’s  evil 
desires  even  to  serving  the  poisoned  cup 
which  disposes  of  the  rivals.  The  novel  is  a 
kind  of  kaleidoscope  of  Renaissance  scenes, 
fine  art  in  production,  demonic  characters, 
war,  lust,  plague,  violent  emotion.  But  the 
dwarf  is  the  mainspring  of  the  action,  the 
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force  back  of  all  the  fearful  developments. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  he  is  imprisoned  but 
knows  in  his  heart  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  lord  will  again  turn  to  him  for 
help  and  assistance. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Par 
Lagerkvist  symbolizes  the  clashing  oppo¬ 
sites  of  our  day:  simplicity  and  culture, 
body  and  soul,  evil  and  good,  hate  and  love, 
anxiety  and  hope,  death  and  life,  and  so  on, 
a  Heraclitean  confusion,  which  somehow  is 
wonderful  and  will  lead  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Spirit  of  Man.  All  these  motifs,  I  believe, 
are  a  reflection  of  the  pulsating  time-spirit 
of  our  day  or  a  reaction  to  it. 

In  his  last  play,  “Let  Men  Live”  (1949) 
— recently  translated  in  Modern  Scandina¬ 
vian  Plays,  3rd  series,  American  Scandi¬ 
navian  Foundation — various  characters  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  circle  of  light  with  a  dark  back¬ 
ground,  to  accuse  and  judge  mankind. 
Among  these  are  a  peasant,  hanged  for 
stealing  a  quarter  of  a  sheep,  to  help  his 
hungry  family;  a  French  countess,  guil¬ 
lotined  by  the  mob;  Bruno,  a  martyr  to 
science;  a  witch,  hounded  to  death;  Paolo 
and  Francesca,  the  tragic  lovers;  Joe,  a 
negro;  an  Inca  chief;  Jeanne  d’Arc;  So¬ 
crates,  and  so  on — all  of  these  have  been 
put  to  death  unjustly.  Christ  appears  but 
does  not  judge  mankind — he  speaks  in  their 
hehalf;  after  all,  with  their  limitations,  they 
have  done  pretty  well.  The  judgment  of  the 
group  finally  is  “Let  Men  Live!” 

In  Barabhas  (original  1950;  English  trans¬ 
lation  1951),  Par  Lagerkvist  achieves  a  kind 
of  culmination  as  to  both  form  and  thought. 
It  is  one  of  his  greatest  works  so  far.  Ba- 
rabbas  the  robber,  released  instead  of  Christ, 
is  present  at  the  Crucifixion  and  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  an  unforgettable  imprint  is 
made  on  his  mind.  The  scene  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  simple,  symbolic  art,  not  easy  to 
forget.  Barabbas  can  never  shake  off  his 
memorv  of  the  Crucifixion,  yet  always  re- 
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mains  the  denier,  can  not  fully  believe,  but 
can  never  escape  his  memories.  Later  in 
life,  he  becomes  a  slave  in  the  copper  mines, 
where  he  has  the  Christian  symbol  en¬ 
graved  on  his  collar  but  renounces  his  faith 
when  put  to  the  test.  A  Christian  companion 
is  crucified,  and  again  Barabbas  watches  a 
crucifixion  with  intense  interest  and  emo¬ 
tion.  In  general,  Barabbas  is  the  modern 
man  of  violence  and  material  interests,  who 
can  not  believe,  although  he  longs  to  do  so, 
unable  to  shake  off  the  call  of  the  spiritual 
in  the  Christ. 

Barabbas  is  caught  in  an  attempt  to  set 
fire  to  Rome,  mistakenly  thinking  he  is 
helping  the  Christians.  There  is  a  memor¬ 
able  scene  in  the  catacombs,  where  he  con¬ 
verses  with  St.  Peter,  whom  he  had  met 
years  before. 

We  will  try  to  render  in  English  the  very 
last  words  of  this  last  published  work  of 
Par  Lagerkvist — his  power  is  largely  in  his 
noble,  simple  diction,  with  its  strangely  elu¬ 
sive  and  haunting  symbolism: 

And  so  they  were  brought  out  to  be  cruci¬ 
fied.  They  were  chained  together,  two  by 
two,  and  since  there  were  not  even  pairs, 
Barabbas  came  to  be  last  in  the  procession 
and  was  not  chained  to  anyone.  It  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  way.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
he  hung  by  himself  farthest  out  in  the  row 
of  crosses. 

Many  people  were  gathered  there  and  it 
was  some  time  before  all  was  over.  But 
the  crucified  ones  spoke  consolingly  and 
hopefully  to  one  another  the  w'hole  time; 
to  Barabbas  no  one  spoke. 

When  the  twilight  fell,  the  observers  had 
gone  their  way,  tired  of  standing  there 
longer.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  all  were  dead. 

Only  Barabbas  hung  there  alone,  still 
alive.  When  he  felt  death  coming,  the  death 
that  he  had  always  feared  so  much,  he  spoke 
out  in  the  darkness  as  if  he  were  speaking 
to  it: 

“Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit!” 

Thereupon  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 
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Valery  Larbaud 

By  FREDERICK  LEHNER 

VALERY  LARBAUD  has  Written  poems 
and  essays.  He  discovered  James 
Joyce  not  only  for  the  French,  but 
for  us,  too.  He  introduced  Samuel  Butler, 
Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna,  and  Faulkner 
to  France.  He  wrote  short  stories  and  used 
the  monologue  interieur  before  many 
others.  He  was  a  novelist,  a  translator,  the 
editor  of  an  important  periodical,  and  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  dynamic  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  French  intellectual 
grandfathers  of  our  time.  Gide  was  ten 
years  older  than  Larbaud;  Ramuz,  born  in 
1878,  was  his  “classmate,”  Copeau,  born  in 
1879,  his  friend.  Thus  Larbaud  was  twen¬ 
ty-one  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  just  after 
the  end  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  which  forced 
the  better  crop  of  the  younger  generation 
to  think  over  anew  the  aims,  objectives  and 
purpose  of  life. 

He  became  known  as  the  author  of  a 
spirited  novel,  A.  O.  Barnabooth,  son  jour¬ 
nal  intime  (1913).  This  novel  is,  first  of  all, 
the  report  of  his  travels  through  Europe. 
It  is  not  a  travelogue,  however,  not  a  de¬ 
scription  of  romantic  landscapes,  rides  in 
a  gondola  under  the  blue  sky  or  under  the 
moon.  If  we  strip  it  of  its  locale,  it  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who  consumes  his  life  “a  la 
recherche  de  I’absolu.”  It  is  a  Faust-story, 
an  “oiseau  bleu”  story;  it  is  a  philosophical 
report.  It  tells  of  a  man  who  must  travel, 
“partir.” 

When  Larbaud  wrote  this  novel,  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  And  his 
story  was  supplemented  by  poetry  in  the 
same  vein,  modern  hymns  a  la  Walt  Whit¬ 
man:  “Je  chante  I’Europe,  ses  chemins  de 
fer  et  ses  theatres. . . .” 

What  made  him  the  man  we  described  is 
not  easy  to  say.  Why  did  the  young  man, 
above  all,  like  se  deplacer”  }  There  must 
have  been  unconscious  personal  reasons  of 


which  we  are  ignorant.  What  we  know  are  1 
surface  reasons.  For  instance,  that  he  was  I 
fifteen  years  old  when  his  father  sent  him 
to  a  lycee  cosmopolite  in  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses.  In  Larbaud’s  novel  Fermina  Mar¬ 
quez  he  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  there  ' 
outnumbered  the  French.  The  students 
spoke  Spanish,  Valery  Larbaud  relates, 
and,  “le  monde  Catalan  fut  notre  seconde 
patrie.”  Here  he  grew  up.  And  after  his 
college  years  he  became  a  habitue  of  Bren- 
tano’s  bookstore.  While  Huysmans’s  Des 
Esseintes  tried  out  the  great  feeling  “a  se 
sentir  depayse”  in  the  bars  and  “brasseries  j 
anglaises”  of  the  noisy  and  lively  rue 
d’Amsterdam,  while  others  found  stimula¬ 
tion  and  excitement  in  the  bistros  and  cafes 
of  Montmartre  or  Montparnasse,  Larbaud 
discovered  all  this  stimulation  and  excite-  f 
ment  in  Brentano’s  bookstore,  avenue  de 
rOpera.  This  love  of  foreign  books  and 
worlds  gives  another  starting  point  for  our 
observations  on  the  poet  and  novelist,  who 
suddenly  became  an  essayist  and  a  transla¬ 
tor.  In  summa,  our  poet  traveled  through  1 
the  kingdom  of  books  during  all  his  life, 
changing  the  object,  but  not  the  objective. 

There  is  a  straight  path  from  the  experience 
in  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  from  the  hours 
spent  at  Brentano’s,  from  the  physical  dis¬ 
covery  of  Europe,  to  the  discovery  of  its  ' 
spiritual  landscape,  from  Barnabooth’s 
travels  and  poems  to  the  essays  about  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  Heroet,  and  James  Joyce. 

And  what  a  rich  harvest!  Larbaud  pub¬ 
lished  (in  Commerce)  pages  from  and  I 
about  Robert  Herrick,  Walter  Savage  Lan-  I 
dor,  Coventry  Patmore,  Thomas  Hardy, 

Samuel  Butler,  and  Joseph  Conrad.  He  dis¬ 
covered  Liam  O’Flaherty,  James  Joyce,  ' 
Walt  Whitman,  McLeish,  and  Faulkner; 
he  presented  Alfonso  Reyes  and  Ramon 
Gomez  de  la  Serna;  and  he  translated  the 
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works  of  Butler  and  Joyce.  It  is  and  was  a 
pilgrimage  which  led  him  not  only  into 
new  spaces,  new  geographical  landscapes, 
but  moved  him  also  into  old  times,  into 
Old  England,  and  into  the  French  past 
where  he  discovered  Heroet,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Marot. 

It  is  highly  rewarding  to  follow  his  line 
of  thought  through  his  collections  of  essays 
(Ce  vice  impuni,  la  lecture)  and  through 
the  pages  of  Commerce^  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  editors.  We  mentioned  al¬ 
ready  that  through  his  frenetic  search  for 
intellectual  and  poetical  values  he  met 
James  Joyce,  Conrad,  and  Faulkner.  He 
encountered  also,  and  introduced  to  the 
world:  Kassner,  Kafka,  the  German  post¬ 
romantic  Buchner,  Kierkegaard,  and 
Groethuysen.  With  all  this,  he  fulfilled  a 
mission  and  encouraged  a  host  of  disciples. 
He  overcame  French  nationalism.  Men 
followed  him,  who  in  his  turn  followed 
Diderot  and  Chateaubriand,  Baudelaire, 
and  Gerard  de  Nerval,  who  in  their  turn 
followed  one  of  the  greatest  among  them, 
Jerome,  theologian  and  Saint  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  man  who  translated  the  Bible 
into  Latin.  That  Larbaud  was  conscious  of 
this  ancestry,  that  he  did  not  translate  for 
commercial  reasons  but  to  fulfill  a  mission 
is  proved  by  his  last  book  in  which  he  sum¬ 
marizes  the  theoretical  part  of  his  life  Sous 
V invocation  de  Saint  JerSme  (1946).  This 
treatise,  or  confession,  consists  of  three  sec¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  “patron”  of  the  trans¬ 
lators,  with  ‘Tart  et  le  metier”  and  finally 
with  the  “technique”  of  his  work.  In  this 
last  book  he  tells  us  that  the  translator  is 
“meconnu,”  that  he  has  to  fulfill  a  noble 
task,  and  that  he  has  to  be  faithful  to  the 

A  melancholy  sight  for  the  literary  tout  Paris  was 
the  little  poster  “Fermc  pour  cause  de  transforma¬ 
tions”  on  the  door  of  Adrienne  Monnier’s  famous 
Lihrairie  des  Amis  des  Uvres  in  the  rue  de  I’Odeon. 
Mile  Monnier’s  ever  hospitable  shop,  in  existence  for 
36  years,  was  the  meeting  ground  and  favorite  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  France’s  most  renowned  writers,  a  sym¬ 
bol  as  well  as  a  vital  part  of  contemporary  literary 


original  even  to  the  “ancantissement  de  sa 
propre  personnalite  intellectuelle.”  To  this 
negative  virtue,  the  man  who  created  Bar- 
nabooth,  explorer  of  the  intellectual  Euro¬ 
pean  landscape,  had  to  add  a  positive  task. 
Saint  Jerome  is  not  only  important  because 
he  translated  the  Bible,  but  because  he  built 
up  with  his  translation  “le  viaduc  qui  relie 
Jerusalem  ^  Rome,  et  Rome  a  tous  les 
peoples  de  langues  romanes.”  His  great 
undertaking  was  service.  And  when  we 
look  at  Larbaud,  at  Putnam,  who  translated 
Rabelais  and  Cervantes,  and  others  of  their 
kind,  we  see  that  their  work  is  intended  to 
be  service  too,  the  work  of  missionaries. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  spiritual,  ascet¬ 
ic,  elongated  face  of  the  Saint  pictured  by 
El  Greco,  we  have  only  to  look  into  his 
burning  eyes  and  we  look  also  into  the  face 
of  Valery  Larbaud. 

He  visited  the  lycee  Sainte  Barbe-des- 
Champs,  became  the  creator  of  A.  O.  Bar- 
nabooth,  multimillionaire  in  search  of  “une 
eglise,”  a  philosophy  of  life.  The  young 
Larbaud  who  spent  his  days  at  Brentano’s 
soon  discovered  where  he  belonged:  as  an 
explorer  in  literatures  he  could  discover  and 
reveal  unknown  vistas,  forms,  and  ideas, 
and  enrich  his  own  and  our  world.  Valery 
Larbaud  fought  for  the  intelligent,  the 
beautiful,  the  important  wherever  it  ex¬ 
isted.  Language  was  no  obstacle  for  him; 
distance  was  something  easy  to  overcome. 
Thus  he  was  and  is  indeed  an  ambassador 
of  good  will,  one  of  the  few  of  the  necessary 
many,  essential  to  this  riotous  world  of 
eternal  misunderstanding,  a  world  con¬ 
fused  since  the  tower  of  Babel. 
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history.  The  untiring  patroness  of  French  letters  in¬ 
tends  to  write  her  memoirs  which  may  well  represent 
the  richest  source  of  information  and  the  most  reveal¬ 
ing  record  of  literary  life  in  Paris  during  the  half 
century. 

The  Prix  Rivarol  for  1951  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Persian  authoress  Emineh  Pakravan. 


Ringuet,  French  Canadian  Novelist 


By  WM.  MARION  MILLER 

The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  a  re¬ 
markable  development  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  French  Canada,  especially  in 
the  novel.  Hitherto  regarded,  with  excep¬ 
tions  like  Maria  Chapdelaine,  as  a  subject 
devoid  of  interest  and  unworthy  of  serious 
study,  the  literature  of  our  northern  neigh¬ 
bor — and  of  all  the  French-speaking  areas 
of  North  America,  for  that  matter — has 
slowly  achieved  recognition  of  its  true 
value. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  novelist 
Philippe  Panneton,  better  known  by  his 
pseudonym  Ringuet,  dominates  French- 
Canadian  letters  today.  A  physician  of  high 
professional  repute,  he  has  written  six 
books,  of  which  two  have  been  remarkably 
successful.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life — he  was 
born  at  Trois-Rivieres,  Quebec,  in  1895 — 
he  will  doubtless  continue  to  produce 
works  that  will  maintain  and  perhaps  sur¬ 
pass  his  present  reputation. 

After  somewhat  desultory  and  seemingly 
unprofitable  studies  at  the  seminary  in 
Trois-Rivieres,  Ringuet  worked  for  a  while 
as  a  reporter  on  La  Patrie  of  Montreal.  He 
next  entered  the  University  of  Montreal  as 
a  student  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  from 
which  he  obtained  his  degree  in  1920.  In 
that  year  he  went  to  France  to  continue  his 
medical  studies,  spending  three  years  in 
Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  Montreal  in  1923 
he  entered  upon  what  was  to  become  a 
brilliant  career  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
But  his  profession  did  not  absorb  his  entire 
time.  In  1924,  in  collaboration  with  Louis 
Francoeur,  he  published  a  series  of  pastiches 
entitled  Litterature — d  la  manihre  de — 
which  in  1942  won  him  the  Prix  David. 
This  slender  volume  is  now  in  its  fifth  edi¬ 
tion.  Cleverly  written,  it  can  be  best  ap¬ 
preciated  by  those  who  are — or  were — 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  literary  fig¬ 


ures  whose  works  are  kindly  “caricatured” 
in  it.  It  contains  little  or  nothing  that  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  one  of  its  authors  was 
to  become  the  leading  exponent  of  the 
Canadian  novel. 

The  next  fifteen  years  were  devoted  to 
study,  travel,  teaching,  writing — especially 
in  the  field  of  medicine  and  science — speak¬ 
ing,  radio  appearances,  and  numerous  other 
activities.  In  1938  Dr.  Panneton  published 
in  Paris  under  the  name  Ringuet,  his  moth¬ 
er’s  family  name,  the  novel  that  was  to 
bring  honor  and  fame  both  to  him  and  to 
Canada — T rente  arpents.  Very  successful 
in  the  original,  it  was  soon  translated  into 
English,  Dutch,  and  other  languages.  It 
won  the  Prix  de  I’Academie  Frangaise  in 
1939,  the  Prix  des  Vikings  and  the  Prix  de 
la  Province  de  Quebec  the  following  year; 
it  had  received  the  Governor  General’s 
award  in  1938. 
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T rente  arpents  deals  with  the  life  of  a 
simple  French  Canadian  habitant^  Eu- 
chariste  Moisan,  from  his  ambitious  early 
youth  to  his  disillusioned  old  age.  It  shows 
us  the  young  habitant  first  as  a  young  man 
about  to  marry  and  take  over  his  old  uncle’s 
farm,  and  last  when  he  has  reached  the 
winter  of  his  days,  no  longer  a  prosperous 
and  respected  farmer  in  his  native  Quebec, 
but  a  night  watchman  (through  political 
pull  and  shady  dealings)  in  a  municipal 
garage  in  a  manufacturing  town  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where,  his  property  deeded  to  a 
son,  he  had  gone  to  “visit”  another  son  who 
had  left  the  land  to  lead  an  easier  life  in 
factory  work.  Yet,  in  this  rather  inglorious 
end  to  a  life  of  effort,  Euchariste  retains 
something  of  his  human  dignity  and  de¬ 
rives  a  degree  of  pride  from  the  fact  that 
by  his  labor  he  is  contributing  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  son’s  family,  reduced  to  hard 
straits  by  the  great  depression  of  the  30’s. 
In  fact,  with  friends  of  his  own  age  and 
race,  many  of  them  more  or  less  “displaced” 
as  he  has  been,  he  recreates  for  himself  a 
bit  of  the  land  he  has  left  behind  him. 

Trente  arpents — its  English  title  is  Thirty 
Acres — is  more  than  the  story  of  a  French 
Canadian  habitant  as  the  drama  of  his 
seemingly  simple  and  unglamorous  life  un¬ 
folds  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Eu¬ 
chariste  Moisan  is  indeed  the  typical  habi¬ 
tant — hard  working,  deeply  Catholic  in  all 
his  beliefs  and  practices,  shrewd  in  business 
affairs,  devoted  to  his  numerous  progeny, 
stubborn,  vindictive,  suspicious  of  “le 
progres,”  although  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  deny  this  last  accusation.  Yet  he  can 
well  be  considered  typical  of  all  times  and 
places  in  the  manner  in  which  his  mental 
processes  and  ideas  change  over  the  years; 
as  with  most  of  us,  he  grows  more  conserva¬ 
tive  and  more  unwilling  to  accept  sound 
advice  from  heads  younger  than  his,  which 
leads  definitely  to  his  economic  ruin  and 
might  well  have  brought  about  a  downfall 
of  his  spirit  had  it  not  been  for  the  sturdy 
fiber  of  which  he  was  made. 

All  characters  in  Trente  arpents  are  well 


drawn  and  intensely  human.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  abstract  or  far-fetched  in  their  manner 
of  thinking  and  doing;  we  understand 
their  actions  and  do  not  question  their 
plausibility,  even  though  we  may  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  their  doing  as  they  do.  This 
novel  has  been  compared  to  Maria  Chap- 
delaine;  but  whereas  Hemon’s  novel  treats 
in  a  rather  poetic  manner  the  devotion  of 
the  habitant  to  the  land,  Trente  arpents  is 
much  more  practical,  human,  and  rational 
in  its  analysis. 

Five  years  later  (1943)  appeared  Ringuet’s 
next  book,  Un  monde  etait  leur  empire 
(Montreal.  Varietes).  It  is  a  short  and  ex¬ 
tremely  readable  history  of  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  American  continent,  both 
north  and  south.  In  his  preface  the  author 
makes  clear  that  his  preoccupation  is  with 
this  hemisphere  and  that  we  are  Americans 
and  not  Europeans.  “Or  nous  ne  sommes 
pas  etrangers;  nous  ne  sommes  pas  euro- 
peens.  Que  nous  descendions  de  Fran^ais, 
d’Anglais,  d’Espagnols,  de  Portugais,  de 
Hollandais  ou,  plus  recemment,  d’Alle- 
mands,  d’ltaliens  ou  d’Ukrainiens,  nous 
sommes  et  nous  devons  tacher  d’etre 
americains,  au  sens  large  du  mot.  .  .  .”  By 
no  means  a  work  of  profound  archaeologi¬ 
cal  or  historical  research  and  certainly  not 
in  a  class  with  his  works  of  pure  fiction,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  engaging  succinct  history 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  continent, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  their  downfall  at 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors  from  Europe. 
It  should  be  made  available  in  English 
translation,  as  has  been  done  in  Spanish. 

In  1946  Ringuet  published  a  collection 
of  short  stories  which  was  to  win  for  him 
another  Prix  de  I’Academie  Fran9aise  the 
following  year.  The  book,  L’heritage  et 
autres  conteSy  takes  its  title  from  its  first 
story  and  contains  eight  others,  of  varying 
length  and  subject  matter.  U heritage  is  the 
story  of  Baptiste  Langelier,  who  arrives  to 
take  possession  of  a  farm  which  he  has  in¬ 
herited  from  a  person  whose  kinship  to  him 
is  a  matter  of  speculation  among  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  severe  drought  ruins  his  tobacco 
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crop;  his  malevolent  neighbors,  who  have 
considered  him  a  rank  interloper  all  along, 
believe  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  “mal- 
heur,”  and  he  is  forced  to  leave  the  region. 
He  has  acquired  a  faithful  friend,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  who  goes  with  him.  Just 
as  the  two  are  starting  the  rain  comes.  But 
there  is  no  thought  of  turning  back. 

The  other  stories  are  of  various  types  and 
settings.  Most  are  located  in  Canada,  but 
one,  Le  sacrilege^  is  an  absorbing  tale  of  the 
South  Seas.  The  last  one.  Sept  jours,  is  an 
entertaining  story  of  the  commotion,  gos¬ 
sip,  worry,  upset  nerves,  and  insomnia 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  in 
a  little  French  Canadian  town.  Who  is  the 
mysterious  stranger  and  what  does  he 
want.^  Does  his  presence  bode  good  or  ill 
for  the  natives  ?  Oblivious  of  the  uproar  he 
is  causing,  he  keeps  the  town  in  a  dither 
for  a  week  and  leaves  as  mysteriously  as 
he  came.  In  the  closing  lines  we  learn  that 
he  is  only  a  government  clerk  who  had 
gone  to  the  little  town  to  get  a  week’s  rest. 
He  assures  his  friends  in  the  city  that  the 
little  town  is  “un  endroit  heureux,  ou  il  ne 
sc  passe  rien,  jamais  rien.” 

Ringuet’s  next  novel,  Fausse  monnaie, 
appeared  in  1947  (Montreal.  Varietes).  A 
readable  story,  it  lacks  the  sincerity  and 
keen  analysis  of  character  that  make  Trente 
arpents  and  the  later  book  Le  poids  du  jour 
so  outstanding  and  humanly  appealing.  It 
is  the  story  of  an  ultra-modern  group  of 
young  people  from  Montreal  who  spend  a 
week  end  with  the  uncle  of  one  of  the  girls, 
who  lives  in  retirement  in  his  mountain 
villa  north  of  the  city.  It  is  entertaining 
reading  of  the  lighter  type. 

Ringuct’s  latest  novel,  Le  poids  du  jour 
(Montreal.  Varietes.  1949)  is  considered 
by  many  his  best  work.  A  substantial  book 
of  more  than  400  pages,  it  has  sold  widely 
and  has  been  acclaimed  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  takes  its  title  from  the  12th  verse 
of  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew:  “Ces 
derniers  n’ont  travaille  qu’une  heure,  et  tu 
les  a  traites  comme  nous,  qui  avons  porte 
le  poids  du  jour. . . The  regional  clement 


is  not  so  dominant  here  as  in  Trente 
arpents.  The  action  of  the  novel  could  well 
have  been  placed  in  any  modern  industrial¬ 
ized  urban  center  in  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first  four  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  twentieth. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  story  we  meet 
Michel  Gamier,  a  child  who  lives  with  his 
parents  in  Louiseville,  a  peaceful  village 
not  far  from  Montreal.  He  adores  his  beau¬ 
tiful  young  mother  but  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  either  the  lack  of  affection  of  his 
drunken  father  for  him  or  the  solicitude  of 
his  godfather,  M.  Lacerte,  for  both  him  and 
his  mother.  The  father,  an  employee  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  dies  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  railroad  accident,  soon  after 
a  frightful  scene  with  his  son,  in  which  he 
smashes  the  beloved  violin  which  M. 
Lacerte  has  given  the  boy,  who  has  real 
musical  talent.  After  a  long  and  painful 
illness  the  mother  dies,  and  it  is  the  kind 
godfather  who  pays  all  the  bills.  It  is  not 
till  some  time  later  that  the  young  man 
discovers,  while  thumbing  through  an  old 
album,  that  his  supposed  godfather  is  his 
real  father.  He  is  seized  with  a  thirst  for 
vengeance  on  society  for  what  it  has  done 
to  him.  He  tries  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  but 
is  rejected.  He  enters  business  and  becomes 
a  selfish  go-getter — a  typical  “arriviste.” 

The  second  part  of  the  novel  takes  us 
into  the  sophisticated  life  of  postwar  Mont¬ 
real.  The  manufacturer  Michel  (now  Rob¬ 
ert  P.)  Gamier  forges  ruthlessly  ahead.  His 
business  affairs  are  happier  than  his  home 
life.  His  only  son,  a  spoiled  youth,  is  forced 
to  flee  the  country  to  avoid  arrest  in  a  smug¬ 
gling  affair.  His  daughter,  however,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  him  and  is  his  mainstay  during  the 
illness  and  death  of  his  wife. 

Soon  the  crash  of  the  thirties  is  upon  him 
and  his  fellow  “arrivistes.”  Some  go  down 
under  it,  but  Robert,  by  hard-headed  and 
equally  hard-hearted  methods,  survives. 
He  lives  alone  now,  except  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  His  son,  after  a  checkered  career  in  the 
States,  marries  and  later  divorces  his  wife 
(apparently  a  person  with  negro  blood  in 
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her  veins).  All  these  vicissitudes  bring  him 
blows  not  easily  endured  at  his  age. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  tells  how 
Jocelyne  persuades  her  father  to  give  her 
as  a  birthday  gift  a  little  farm  and  orchard 
in  the  hills  north  of  Montreal.  She  marries, 
and  goes  to  live  there  permanently.  Robert 
spends  increasingly  more  time  with  her 
family,  and  in  contact  with  the  soil  and 
those  who  earn  their  living  from  it,  attains 
peace  of  heart  and  mind.  His  vindictive 
spirit  gradually  leaves  him,  and  a  spirit  of 

If 


“The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  Third  General 
Assembly  in  Paris  was  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  By  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Public  Information  was  in¬ 
structed  to  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  this 
important  document.  Radio,  television,  publication, 
presentation,  all  the  great  apparatus  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary-General  Benjamin  Cohen,  then  went  to  work. 
The  document  was  translated  into  every  possible  liv¬ 
ing  language.  One  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  de¬ 
scribes  the  proper  form  of  an  election.  The  original 
English  text  prescribes  that  an  election  must  be  genuine. 
The  French  translation  of  the  word  is  honnete,  the 
Russian  non-falsified;  the  Israel  version  says  that  an 
election  should  be  f{osher.” 

United  Nations  World 

“The  writer  Fernando  Benitez,  author  of  La  ruta 
de  Herndn  Cortes,  has  withdrawn  to  the  astronomical 
observatory  of  Tonanzintla,  Puebla.  He  lives  there  with 
the  young  astronomers  who  spend  their  nights  scrutin¬ 
izing  the  heavens,  and  with  the  director,  ‘my  Brother,’ 
as  he  calls  him,  Guillermo  Haro.  Although  Benitez 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  his  eyes  off  our  neighbor 
planets  (he  declares  that  the  moon  b  a  wrinkled  old 
hag  who  doesn’t  seem  to  him  likely  to  inspire  any¬ 
body),  the  former  managing  editor  of  El  Nacional 
spends  most  of  his  time  writing. 

“Subsidized  by  the  Colegio  de  Mexico,  Fernando 
Benitez  has  let  his  beard  grow  and  is  working  on 
a  study  of  the  Mexican  Creoles  during  the  Colonial 
period.  He  is  also  writing  a  play,  whose  protagonist 
is  Christopher  Columbus.  Now  and  then  he  shaves 
and  comes  back  to  the  capital  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  literary  supplement  to  Novedades,  which  in  his 
absence  is  in  charge  of  the  painter  Miguel  Prieto  and 
the  philosopher  Leopoldo  Zea,  with  whom  he  is  in 
constant  correspondence. 

“He  explains  that  he  has  retired  from  the  world 
because  he  could  find  no  other  way  of  getting  on 
with  his  writing.  He  has  noticed  that  many  literary 
men,  crushed  by  life’s  economic  problems,  work  at 


kindliness  and  neighborliness  gradually 
takes  possession  of  him. 

The  list  of  Ringuet’s  writings — books, 
stories,  scientific  and  literary  articles — is  a 
long  one  and  cannot  possibly  be  included 
here.  He  is  President  of  the  Canadian  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  continues  to  live  the  busy  life  of  a 
doctor  who  is  also  a  writer.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  what  he  will  still  produce. 
It  seems  certain  that  up  to  the  present  his 
best  work  has  been  in  the  field  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  optimistic  regional  novel. 

Miami  U niversity 
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odd  jobs  in  Mexico  City  because  they  can’t  make  a 
living  with  their  pens.  He  tells  how  Rodolfo  Usigli 
came  to  him  as  one  of  his  plays  was  ready  for  the 
boards  and  asked  for  a  loan  of  a  hundred  pesos  to 
buy  medicine  for  his  sick  child.  He  spoke  of  Juan 
Jose  Arreola  and  others  who  are  living  in  poverty 
or  in  drudgery.  ‘I  want  to  write,’  says  Benitez,  ‘but 
to  do  so  I  must  deny  myself  many  of  the  pleasures 
of  life.  There  is  no  other  way.’  ’’ 

Hispano-A  mericano 

“Shordy  after  I  had  received  a  telephone  call  from 
the  Department  of  State  asking  me  to  leave  for  Bogoti 
immediately  to  be  the  first  United  States  Cultural 
Attache,  I  received  a  curious  warning.  ‘Don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised,’  a  friend  told  me,  ‘if  the  first  taxi-driver  you 
encounter  falls  immediately  to  discussing  the  life  and 
works  of  Marcel  Proust.’  I  did  not  have  exactly  this 
experience.  As  it  turned  out,  the  first  taxi-driver  I 
met  told  me  all  about  the  life  and  works  of  Julio 
Arboleda,  epic  poet,  soldier,  business  man,  and  one 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  republic.” 

Herschell  Brickell  in  United  Nations  World 

“.  .  .  I  do  not  think  that  the  prospects  for  the  aver¬ 
age  writer  of  serious  books  or  for  the  publisher  who 
wants  to  publish  them  are  very  bright.  Large-scale  in¬ 
dustry,  producing  books  on  mass  production  methods 
and  selling  them  by  high-geared  publicity,  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  the  way  in  which  a  nation  will  get  the 
books  and  literature  necessary  if  the  standards,  even 
of  our  lamentably  bourgeob  past,  in  intelligence  and 
art  are  to  be  maintained.” 

Leonard  Woolf  in  Fabian  Journal 

“If  a  new  heaven  or  a  new  earth  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  heathen,  it  is  useless  to  use  their  terms,  because 
their  terminology  fits  into,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of 
their  Pagan  religious  background.  .  .  .  Words  are 
crystallized  psychology  and,  once  crystallized,  cannot 
be  metamorphosed  by  any  missionary  alchemy.” 

M.  D.  W.  Jeffreys  in  T he  Aryan  Path 
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Ophelie 

By  Anne  Fontaine 

(From  her  recent  booklet  Metamorphoses) 

A  jamais  sur  les  eaux  ce  visage  qui  flotte, 
Ccs  feuillages  de  saule  aux  cheveux  emmeles, 
Ce  sable  dans  les  paumes, 

Cette  algue  ceinturee 
Et  le  pleur  des  ruisseaux 
Dans  les  anses  secretes. 

La  plainte  qui  remonte 
Jusqu’a  la  source  inquiete, 

Cet  echo  frissonant 
Dans  le  val  qui  I’ecoute. 

A  jamais  sur  les  eaux  cet  amour  qui  defaille, 
Ce  sanglot  cristallin  qui  se  mue  en  chanson, 
En  rires  frais,  fragiles 
Qu’un  soupir  a  casses. 

A  jamais  sur  les  eaux  cette  tendresse  en  fuite, 
Ce  reve  qui  deserte, 

Cette  pensee  brisee, 

Ce  monde  en  perdition 
Dans  le  coeur  d’une  enfant 
Et  ces  paupieres  closes 
Sur  la  desolation. 

Walter  Mehrings  Lost  Library 

By  E.  E.  N. 

Were  we  wealthy  enough  to  award  each  year 
a  prize  for  the  work  that  best  reflects  Booths 
Abroad's  purpose  of  disseminating  interna¬ 
tional  literary  information  we  would  probably 
have  selected  as  a  “natural”  for  1951  Meh- 
ring’s  Autobiography  of  a  Culture  (The  Lost 
Library.  Indianapolis.  Bobbs- Merrill.  1951. 
290  pages.  $3.50).  The  distinction  would  not 
necessarily  be  in  recognition  of  scholarly  stand¬ 
ards  as  exacting  literary  historians  with  con¬ 
cern  for  the  organization  of  factual  data  and 
carefully  developed  interpretation  understand 
them.  Mehring  is,  indeed,  too  much  of  an 
eigenwilltger  Einzelgdnger  for  this.  Rabidly 
independent,  his  convictions  are  outspoken. 
He  gives  the  average  reader  more  credit  for 
familiarity  with  a  vast  topical  background 
than  he  may  deserve.  Walter  Mehring  allows 
himself  the  expensive  luxury  of  personal  bias, 
which  original  thinkers  must  exercise  but 
which  docs  not  always  win  them  a  following. 
In  his  often  daring  but  always  brilliant  dissent 


from  widely  accepted  and  more  or  less  con¬ 
formist  ratings  of  books  and  authors  he  re¬ 
appraises  the  essence  of  Occidental  thought 
during  the  all  too  revolutionary  last  hundred 
years  in  the  light  and  vein  of  an  experience- 
wise,  melancholy  stoicism.  His  outlook  is  one 
of  complete  cognizance  of  the  self-wrought 
fall  of  that  Western  civilization  which  his 
father’s  generation,  committing  a  somewhat 
dangerous  and  yet  rather  touching  folly,  took 
for  granted  as  an  everlasting,  self-perpetuating 
phenomenon  of  enlightenment  and  progress. 

Mchring’s  sparkling  wit,  often  evocative  of 
Heine’s,  and  like  the  latter’s  the  transparent 
disguise  of  heartbreak,  may  well  be  the  most 
appropriate  vehicle  for  the  unfolding  of  the 
many  intricate  but  plainly  discernible  factors 
which,  beneath  the  treacherously  glittering 
surface  of  fascinating  “isms,”  have  conspired 
to  achieve  the  present  disintegration  of  West¬ 
ern  culture.  It  required  so  thoroughly  read  a 
master  of  analysis  and  his  preferred  instru¬ 
ment  of  irony  and  paradox  to  unmask  the 
sinister  disruptive  trends  in  seemingly  emanci¬ 
pating  doctrines  and  theories,  and  to  convey 
with  authority,  although  sometimes  with  over¬ 
statement,  the  hidden  story  of  the  suicidal  es¬ 
sence  of  modern  Occidental  ideologies. 

There  may  be  critics  who  will  urge  that 
we  had  better  shrug  off  Mehring’s  threnody 
as  the  lament  of  a  disillusioned  and  embittered 
refugee.  Has  he  not  under  the  impact  of  a 
hop)eless  feeling  of  uprootedness  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  become  heimatlos  c\tx\  in  regard  to  such 
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traditional  values  as  are  still  believed  alive 
and  constituent  of  Western  culture?  In  reality, 
Mehring  is  uncompromisingly  perspicacious 
when  he  tells  his  story  of  the  present  spiritual 
phase  in  the  “decline  of  the  West.”  After  all, 
he  gives  merely  his  diagnosis,  which  could  be 
best  described  as  “death  from  Trdgheit  des 
Herzens,"  but  he  is  not  the  grave-digger.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  evidence  of  how 
he  secretly,  even  openly,  mourns  over  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  once  lusty  body  destroyed  by 
px)isonous  germs  which  were  hidden  in  what 
looked  and  may  still  look  to  more  superficial 
observers  like  so  many  beautiful  flowers. 
Flowers,  indeed — but  fieurs  du  mol.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  only  a  comparatively  recent  ar¬ 
rival  from  European  shores  may  yet  be  able 
to  grasp  fully  the  poet’s  undertone  of  nos¬ 
talgic  regret  for  that  “paradise  lost”  embodied 
in  the  lost  books  which,  in  turn,  have  been 
the  undoing  of  a  civilization.  Or  am  I  wrong 
in  sensing  in  all  this  a  true  conservative’s  con¬ 
cern  for  values  he  wou  J  have  ardendy  de¬ 
sired  to  see  conserved  and  passed  on,  his  de¬ 
spair  over  there  being  No  Road  to  the 
tolerant  patrie  humaine  of  the  spirit  as  he 
knew  and  loved  it? 

Mehring’s  narrative  device  is  fascinating, 
and  he  applies  it  with  rare  virtuosity.  In 
Vienna  (“the  last  place  where  I  felt  at  home”), 
shortly  before  the  Anschluss,  the  refugee  au¬ 
thor  reassembled  and  on  that  occasion,  or 
rather  under  that  pretext,  reappraised  and  re¬ 
evaluated  the  books  of  his  father’s  library,  a 
heritage  he  was  soon  to  lose  forever,  not  only 
physically  but  “intellectually”  as  well,  through 
the  change  of  their  meaning  and  message  com- 
pellingly  forced  upon  him  in  the  light  of  the 
inescapable  results  of  his  searching  re-examina¬ 
tion  against  the  background  of  contemporary 
history.  In  this  process  the  story  of  the  last 
hundred  years  of  European  history  is  haunt- 
ingly  unfolded,  with  many  arbitrary  side 
lights,  to  be  sure,  but  fundamentally  with 
convincing  emphasis  on  the  “great  illusion” 
of  progress.  The  happy  coinings  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  wit,  his  often  provocative  formula-like 
definitions  which  follow  each  other  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  display  of  analytical  fireworks,  make  for 
breathtaking  reading;  even  when  inclined  to 
disagree  on  particular  aspects,  the  reader  is 
never  bored  but  always  stimulated.  Here  is 
an  engrossing  accumulation  of  truly  thought- 
provoking  theses  for  reflection  anJ  discus¬ 
sion. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
more  than  occasional  glances  into  Mehring’s 
original  German  manuscript  as  it  grew  from 


various  versions  into  its  present  form,  I  am 
aware  that  the  American  editor’s  pencil  has 
eliminated,  probably  for  the  most  legitimate 
reasons  of  sdes-wise  expediency,  many  a  per¬ 
tinent  passage  I  should  have  liked  to  see  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  book.  Among  these  omissions 
the  absence  of  Tuchol  sky’s  name  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  regrettable.  Truly  deplorable,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  paradoxical  fact  (however  grati¬ 
fying  it  may  be,  otherwise,  to  hail  another  in¬ 
stance  of  American  initiative  in  the  field  of 
interpretative  world  literature)  that  this  fun¬ 
damentally  and,  so  to  speak,  typically  Euro¬ 
pean  book  has  been  published  only,  at  least 
so  far,  in  this  country  (incidentally  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  translation,  by  Richard  and  Clara  Win¬ 
ston).  Germany,  for  instance,  seems  to  stand 
in  dire  need  of  just  such  a  work  by  one  of  her 
truly  important  writers  who  has  already  twen¬ 
ty-four  books  to  his  credit,  and  who  ranks 
among  the  outstanding  critics  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  barbarism  of  the  left  and  the  right.  No 
less  shocking  would  be  that  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  should  not  be  forthcoming.  Once  upon 
a  time,  still  distinctly  remembered,  Paris  would 
not  have  thus  endangered  her  reputation  as 
the  world’s  literary  capital  where  nothing  truly 
significant  could  for  long  remain  unnoticed. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  invitation  to  read¬ 
ing,  both  here  and  abroad,  this  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  important  chapter  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Humanities  or  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Humanism  than  Mehring’s  own  lines,  as 
quoted  from  his  recently  published  new  vol¬ 
ume  of  verse,  Arche  Noah  SOS  (Hamburg. 
Rowohlt.  1951.  165  pages): 

Hier  steht  ein  Mann  und  singt  ein  Lied 
Am  Rand  der  Zeit, 

Die  ausser  Rand  und  Band  geriet — 

Macht  RastI  Ihr  habt’s  noch  weit  .  .  . 

Tut  aus  dem  Buche  cinen  Trunk 
Am  Rand  der  Zeit. 

Starkt  auch  das  Herz  zur  Wanderung, 

In  die  ihr  eingereiht  .  .  . 

Mag  mancher  Sang  die  Ruhe  stor’n 
Am  Rand  der  Zeit: 

Sie  sollen  es  da  driiben  hor’n, 

Dass  ihr  vorhanden  seid  .  .  . 

Hermann  Broch  as  a  Teacher 

By  Joseph  H.  Bunzel 

The  poet  of  Die  Schlajwandler — shortly  after 
their  publication  when  he  was  in  his  early 
forties — met  a  young  man,  twenty  years  his 
junior,  who  had  then  become  a  bit  known 
in  Austrian  letters.  Although  the  stern  and 
intransigent  master  of  the  modern  novel  must 
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have  appeared  forbidding  and  foreign  to  the 
admiring  acquaintance,  casual  meetings  were 
followed  by  closer  contacts.  The  young  man 
chose  his  master — and  was  accepted  as  a  stu¬ 
dent — much  like  the  apprentices  of  the  stu¬ 
dios  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  followers 
of  the  great  Hasidic  rabbis. 

From  these  early  meetings  through  the  en¬ 
suing  nearly  twenty  years  until  the  death  of 
Hermann  Broch  last  year,  there  followed  a 
relationship  which  has  never  lost  the  flavor 
of  learning.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  one  might 
talk  about  Hermann  Broch  as  a  teacher. 

Broch  considered  himself  a  mathematician, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  poet,  pretty  much  in  this 
order.  As  mathematician  he  was  interested  in 
the  composition  of  psychological  mechanics 
and  of  methodical  construction;  as  philosopher, 
in  the  finding  of  new  strata  of  reality;  and  as 
poet,  in  his  inclination  to  the  human  figure 
and  its  symbols.  His  teachings  were  essen¬ 
tially  of  ethical  as  well  as  of  aesthetic  nature. 
He  taught  that  artistic  conception  can  take 
place  anywhere  and  in  every  material;  once  it 
has  taken  place  the  artist  may  depart  from  the 
original  concept  again  and  again;  the  first 
lines,  in  fact  the  first  scenes  of  his  Vergil,  for 
instance,  carry  literally  the  same  swing,  the 
same  breath  from  a  brief  nine-page  short-story 
to  the  more  than  three  hundred  pages  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  poems  of  world  literature. 
To  maintain  such  tremendous  tension  through 
more  than  five  years — and  what  years! — Broch 
needed,  and  asked  from  his  students,  syste¬ 
matic  composition.  When  his  Vergil  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  gigantic  word-symphony  he  was 
indeed  glad;  in  the  still  hours  of  the  morning 
he  would  impart  his  theory  of  artistic  com¬ 
position  to  one  or  another  of  his  friends. 

Conception  and  composition  find  their 
artistic  expression  in  varied  and  various  writ¬ 
ing  techniques;  a  certain  amount  of  genius 
is  unteachable  and  unlearnable,  of  course;  but 
Hermann  Broch  believed  that  industry  is  gen¬ 
ius  and  that  much  of  the  art  of  expression 
can  be  taught.  Whoever  has  had  the  privilege 
of  going  through  the  finished  Vergil,  word 
by  word  and  comma  by  comma,  knows  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  technical  foresight  that 
went  into  this  most  intricate  of  languages. 
Whenever  Plotia  Hieria  appears,  for  example, 
other  necessary  elements  must  accompany  her, 
e.g.  an  allusion  to  the  serpent,  to  green,  to 
a  stiffly  erect  tongue  and  so  on.  To  maintain 
such  effort  demands  the  most  far-reaching  dis¬ 
cipline.  Moreover,  there  must  penetrate  into 
the  writing  a  certain  amount  of  stark  realism, 
as  in  Die  Schuldlosen — his  latest  novel  of 


guilt  and  atonement.  Broch  taught  formally 
only  on  a  few  occasions,  although  he  wielded 
great  and  stimulating  influence  in  Princeton, 
for  instance.  He  over-prepared  the  few  lectures 
and  seminars  which  he  gave  and  he  was  not 
a  masterful  speaker,  though,  of  course,  a  fas¬ 
cinating  personality.  “I  can  think  only  at  the 
typewriter,”  he  used  to  say,  and  in  general 
discussions  he  often  fell  silent.  Convinced  that 
by  close  introspection  every  subject  must  be 
accessible,  he  insisted  that  his  students  hew 
to  the  line.  Full  of  sympathy  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  efforts,  he  expected  everyone 
to  do  his  best  and  his  judgments  were  severe. 
Few  writers  measured  up  to  his  standards  nor 
did  he  exempt  himself  and  his  production  from 
stringent  criticism. 

Basic  in  the  teachings  of  Hermann  Broch, 
however,  was  the  ethical  side  of  things;  in 
view  of  the  political  necessities  of  the  century, 
he  discouraged  mere  artistic  inclinations;  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  artist  must  be  effective,  con¬ 
vinced  also  that  the  artist  subordinates  eternal¬ 
ly,  and  must  eternally  subordinate  the  ethical 
to  the  aesthetic,  he  decided — and  asked  his  stu¬ 
dents  to  decide — to  enter  the  arena  of  politics, 
social  and  international. 

He  taught,  in  brief,  that  there  is  an  earthly 
absolute,  that  the  postulate  of  the  hour  is — as 
it  has  always  been — militant  decency;  and  he 
spent  the  best  efforts  of  his  last  years  on  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  to  become  effective  in  the  fields 
of  economics,  politics,  social  psychology,  and 
value  research. 

Because  of  his  compelling  teaching  and  be¬ 
cause  he  led,  he  even  dragged  his  students  and 
followers  away  from  literature  and  the  arts  to 
the  less  harmless  occupation  with  practical 
politics  (in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  word), 
a  practical  proposal  might  appropriately  close 
this  necessarily  short  note. 

The  small  community  of  Broch  admirers 
and  followers  has  grown  considerably  during 
the  last  few  years;  the  formation  of  a  Hermann 
Broch  Society  need  not  be  postponed  much 
longer.  However,  such  a  community — in  or¬ 
der  not  to  degenerate  into^an  esoteric  cult — 
should  have  a  distinct  double  function.  It 
should  preserve,  interpret,  disseminate  his  cre¬ 
ative  work;  examine  philologically  and  crit¬ 
ically  its  artistic  and  psychological  foundations 
and,  generally,  do  whatever  such  societies  de¬ 
voted  to  the  work  and  memory  of  one  writer 
do. 

But  in  addition,  to  be  truly  a  Hermann 
Broch  Society,  to  honor  the  pledge  given  by 
himself  to  himself,  such  a  society  must  study 
and  work  practically  in  the  field  of  social 
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ethics;  it  must  practice  and  make  others  ap¬ 
preciate  his  concept  of  militant  decency,  the 
absolute  human  solidarity  which  he  practiced 
and  preached.  We,  his  students  and  friends, 
we  in  whose  lives  he  has  had  a  masterful 
influence,  we  have  the  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
his  teachings,  that  all  his  teachings  are  kept 
alive,  a  formidable  array  of  insight  and  fore¬ 
sight,  a  source  of  great  and  continued  strength 
in  belief  in  the  human  spirit  and  its  eternal 
struggle  for  a  final,  never-ending,  never-again 
questioned  victory. 

Bloomingdcde ,  N.  Y. 

The  Nobel  Jurors  on  the  Nobel  Prizes 

By  R.  T.  H. 

H.  Schiick,  R.  Sohlman,  A.  Oestcrling,  G.  Liljes- 
trand,  A.  Westgren,  M.  Sicgbahn,  A.  Schou,  N.  K. 
Stable  (The  Nobel  Foundation,  ed.)  Nobel.  The 
Man  and  His  Prizes.  Norman.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  1951.  629  pages.  $6. 

This  writer  has  a  communication  from  the 
enterprising  Director  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  from  which  he  ventures  to 
lift  this  suggestive  sentence:  “It  may  be  a 
happy  reflection  upon  literary  toleration  in 
this  country  and  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  that  the  publishing  house  which  prints 
and  distributes  .  .  .  Bool^s  Abroad,  which  has 
for  several  issues  carried  critical  pieces  on  the 
Nobel  Prizes,  should  also  be  the  publisher 
of  the  official  report  of  the  Nobel  trustees  at 
the  end  of  fifty  years  of  the  great  system  of 
prizes  established  by  that  lonely  and  genuinely 
gifted  man,  Alfred  Nobel.” 

There  have  been  several  useful  compilations 
of  information  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Nobel  Foundation,  but  this  authoritative  vol¬ 
ume  from  the  Foundation  itself  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  supersedes  them  all.  It  is  gratify ingly  well 
done.  The  Foundation  has  put  together  in 
this  handsome  big  volume  the  essential  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  most  ambitious  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  of  all  cultural  prizes;  and  the  almost 
invariably  well-translated  contributions  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nobel  Committee  for  Physics, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Chem¬ 
istry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  Medi¬ 
cine,  the  Chairman  of  the  Swedish  Academy’s 
Nobel  Committee  (which  awards  the  Literary 
Prize),  and  the  Director  of  the  Norwegian 
Nobel  Institute  (for  the  Peace  Prize)  are  all 
comprehensive  and  valuable. 

Since  the  original  Swedish  volume  had  been 
prepared  before  the  1950  awards,  the  body  of 
the  volume  does  not  quite  come  down  to  date. 
This  lacuna  is  filled  in  a  foreword  prepared 
by  the  American  publisher  and  entitled  The 
Nobel  Prizes  at  Mid-Century,  which  covers 


the  ground  admirably  but  whose  data  have 
not  been  included  in  the  general  index  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  The  more  important  contri¬ 
butions,  in  addition  to  the  important  docu¬ 
ments  (Alfred  Nobel’s  will,  the  data  on  the 
Nobel  Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
the  information  on  the  administration  and  fi¬ 
nances  of  the  Nobel  Foundation,  the  statutes 
of  the  Nobel  Foundation  and  the  prize-award¬ 
ing  institutions,  a  list  of  the  winners)  include 
a  Life  of  the  donor;  a  fascinating  record  of 
the  beginnings  and  the  slow  but  steady  prog¬ 
ress  from  chaos  to  excellent  order;  an  account 
of- the  fortunes  of  the  Literary  Prizes;  a  simi¬ 
lar  history  of  the  prizes  in  Medicine  (much  the 
most  detailed  of  the  reports;  well  toward  200 
pages).  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  which  amount 
to  chronicles  of  the  world’s  progress  in  these 
sciences  during  the  half-century;  and  a  study 
of  the  Peace  Prizes,  by  the  Director  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Nobel  Institute,  which  awards  them. 

Notable  qualities  of  the  book  are  its  frank¬ 
ness,  its  objectivity,  its  avoidance  of  both 
apology  and  boastfulness,  and  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  of  the  papers  a  certain  gende  ur¬ 
banity  which  makes  for  pleasant  reading.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  any  library  or  other  infor¬ 
mation  center  can  get  along  without  it. 

Best  Danish  and  Norwegian 
Bookjs  of  1950 

By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
A  recent  issue  of  Bibliote^sbladet  (Vol. 
XXXVI,  no.  5,  1951)  contains  selections  of 
the  best  Danish  books  of  1950  by  Mogens 
Ivcrsen  of  Copenhagen  and  of  the  best  Nor¬ 
wegian  books  of  1950  by  the  Statens  Biblio- 
tektilsyn  of  Oslo.  Each  list  is  divided  into  two 
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sections,  viz.,  factual  works  and  belles-lettres. 
Only  the  latter  group  will  be  noted  here.  Prices 
are  in  the  respective  national  currencies,  and 
place  and  date  (1950  in  every  case)  of  publi¬ 
cation  are  omitted.  Annotations  are  abbrevi¬ 
ated  from  those  given  in  Bibliote\sbladet, 
which,  in  turn,  were  based  on  book  notes  in 
Bogens  Verden  (Denmark)  and  og 

Bibliote\  (Norway). 

DANISH  BELLES  LETT  RES  OF  1950 

Dons,  Aage.  Den  svundne  Tid  er  ej  forbi.  Gyldcn- 
dal.  237  pp.  12.75. — Autobiographical  Bction  dealing 
with  the  fearful  consequences  of  a  twin  brother’s 
death. 

Fischer,  Leek.  Dette  latterlige  Land.  Nyt  nord. 
Forlag.  270  pp.  12.75. — The  last  volume  of  a  Fa- 
mlUenroman;  dilemma  of  a  Danish  family  in  1944. 

Gerdes,  Finn.  Sl^^oven.  Gyldendal.  107  pp.  8.75. — A 
series  of  realistic  scenes  temp>ered  by  the  anxieties  of 
life  in  wartime. 

Gersov,  Gunner.  Nederlagenes  by.  Gyldendal.  332 
pp.  12.75. — Fictional  presentation  of  the  problems 
of  youth  in  a  provincial  city. 

Halck,  Jprgen.  Lobola.  Thaning  og  Appel.  288  pp. 
12.00. — A  moving  story  of  the  Negro  problem  in 
South  Africa. 

Hansen,  Martin  A.  lAgneren.  Gyldendal.  157  pp. 
8.75. — A  novel  of  rural  Denmark  distinguished  for 
fine  character  portrayal. 

Heinesen,  William.  De  fortabte  spillemaend.  Gylden¬ 
dal.  255  pp.  12.75. — A  tale  of  poor  musicians  whose 
simplicity  and  purity  of  heart  has  a  message  for  mod¬ 
ern  society. 

Herdal,  Harald.  7  berpring  med  livet.  Gyldendal. 
126  pp.  10.75. — Short  stories  dealing  with  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

Kirk,  Hans.  V redens  son.  Gyldendal.  184  pp.  11.75. 
— An  almost  convincing  portrayal  of  Jesus  as  a  revo¬ 
lutionary. 

Koch,  Nynne.  Mpde  med  sig  self.  Branner  og  Korch. 
361  pp.  12.50. — A  novel  of  the  Jewish  problem  in 
World  War  II. 

la  Cour,  Paul.  Mellem  Barl^  og  Ved.  Gyldendal.  96 
pp.  10.75. — The  clarity  of  inanimate  objects,  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  man  expressed  in  lyrical  form. 

Larsen,  Knud  Vandmose.  Sl^ibet  i  flasl(en.  Gylden¬ 
dal.  192  pp.  8.75. — Convincing  psychological  account 
of  a  triangle  affair  on  board  a  boat. 

S0eborg,  Finn.  Sidan  er  der  si  meget.  Naver.  245 
pp.  8.75. — Finely  conceived  satire  on  such  matters  as 
bureaucracy,  black  market  dealings,  and  modern  the¬ 
ories  of  education. 

»  If 

“The  main  problem  facing  the  next  generation  of 
novelists,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  precisely  the  problem 
of  incorporating  into  our  fiction  the  broad  sweep  of 
our  national  life  without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing 
the  tremendous  technical  advances  in  the  art  of  the 
novel  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury.” 

Walter  Allen  in  British  Boof^  News 


Wulff,  Hilmar.  Ondt  vefr.  Gyldendal.  139  pp.  8.75. 
— Fine  account  of  Lolland  people,  an  exciting  flood, 
and  the  decision  to  build  a  dyke. 

Wulff,  Johannes.  Mor  ta’r  til  byen  og  andre  jortael- 
linger.  Nyt  nord.  Forlag.  160  pp.  8.75. — Short  stories 
with  delightful  reminiscences  of  childhood. 

NORWEGIAN  BELLES  LETTRES  OF  1950 

Berg.  Lars.  Kvinna  og  havet.  Aschehoug.  11.80. — 
A  story  built  around  the  problem  of  whether  talented 
young  people  should  go  to  school  or  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  practical  work. 

Fpnhus,  Mikkjel.  Tredalsmiren.  Aschehoug.  9.05. — 
A  book  distinguished  for  its  portrayal  of  wild  beasts 
in  their  own  element. 

Haalke,  Magnhild.  ford  som  venter.  Aschehoug. 
11.80. — A  novel  dealing  with  the  flight  from  rural 
districts  and  contrasts  between  city  and  country. 

Hagen,  Ingeborg  Rcfling.  Den  fprste  morgentimen. 
Aschehoug.  14.90. — The  third  volume  of  the  auto¬ 
biographical  cycle  of  novels  entitled  Uvsfrisen. 

Kristiansen,  Kristian.  Adrian  Posepilt.  Aschehoug. 
12.70. — Historical  novel  of  orphan  Adrian  in  seven 
teenth  century  Trondheim. 

Kvam,  Ragnar.  Alle  vil  hjem.  Grundt  Tanum.  9.97. 
— A  novel  centering  about  strong  condemnation  of 
anti-Semitism. 

Markusson,  Andreas.  Landing  i  m^rl^et.  Aschehoug. 
11.30. — A  continuation  of  Markusson's  broadly  con¬ 
ceived  tale  of  the  Nordland  traders. 

Nedreaas,  Torborg.  Trylleglasset.  Aschehoug.  10.90. 
— A  tale  of  the  loneliness,  defenselessness,  and  fantasy 
of  10-12  year  old  children. 

Prpysen,  Alf.  Trost  i  taf^lampa.  Tiden  Norsk  forlag. 
5.75. — A  Milieuroman  giving  a  rather  ironical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  depopulation  of  rural  districts. 

Skagestad,  Tormod.  Mprh^t  vatten  glir  mot  havet. 
Dil{t.  Aschehoug.  5.45. — More  nature  lyrics  from  a 
poet  who  has  already  proved  himself  in  this  genre. 

Slette,  Olav.  Dag.  Olaf  Norlis.  11.40. — The  fifth 
and  last  volume  of  Sletto’s  series  dealing  with  the 
country  minister  and  artist  Silju. 

Svinsaas,  Ingvald.  Fern  ir.  Tiden  Norsk  forlag.  9.40. 
— Life  in  a  little  mining  village  during  the  war. 

Vesaas,  Tarjei.  Signalet.  Gyldendal  Norsk  forlag. 
10.20. — A  kind  of  a  surrealistic  novel  not  unlike  the 
work  of  Kafka. 

Overland,  Arnulf.  Fisl^eren  og  bans  sjel.  Aschehoug. 
8.15. — A  volume  containing  some  of  Overland’s  best 
poetry  yet. 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

If  If 

“The  vocabulary  that  a  conscientiously  dishonest 
reviewer  of  contemporary  verse  must  learn  is  limited. 
Trend,  of  course,  and  impact,  sphere  of  influence, 
Audenesque,  the  later  Yeats,  constructivism,  schematic, 
ingeniously  sprinkled,  will  help  along,  no  end,  the 
short  and  sweeping  dismissal  of  the  lifework  of  any 
adult  and  responsible  poet.” 

Dylan  Thomas  in  T he  Atlantic  Monthly 
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Dino  Buzzati.  In  quel  preciso  momento. 
Venezia.  Pozza,  1950.  189  pages.  500  1. 
The  “moment”  which  Dino  Buzzati  so  dream¬ 
ily  and  yet  precisely  captures  is  that  one  when 
the  persistently  plodding  years  overtake  a  man 
and  he  becomes  aware,  “in  vulgar  parlance, 
that  youth  is  over.”  Fortunately,  this  writer  is 
still  young  and  the  present  notebook  contains 
the  germs  of  a  dozen  novels  as  subtle  and 
poignant  as  the  Deserto  dei  Tartari,  which  we 
may  hope  to  read  in  English  soon,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  stories  as  full  of  mockery  and  illusion  as 
those  in  the  collection  Paura  alia  Scala.  Either 
of  these,  having  more  concrete  form,  is  a  better 
introduction  to  the  delicately  gifted  Buzzati, 
and  when  they  have  been  read,  his  spiritual 
diary  has  all  the  more  savor. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

Hans  Carossa.  Ungleiche  Welten.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Insel.  1951.  342  pages.  12.80  dm. 
Carossa’s  newest  masterpiece  of  autobiography 
gives  account  of  his  life  during  the  fateful 
years  1933-45.  As  in  all  his  books,  his  personal 
experiences  are  described  and  analyzed  as  re¬ 
flection  and  symbol  of  the  general  develop¬ 
ment.  We  see  the  life  of  a  humanist,  rooted  in 
the  classical  and  Catholic  tradition  of  South¬ 
ern  (Germany,  under  the  increasing  external 
and  psychological  pressure  of  the  totalitarian 
state.  Too  well  known  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  regime,  he  tried  his  best  to  minimize  the 
inescapable  contacts  with  its  propaganda  ma¬ 
chinery  and  its  master,  of  whom  he  gives  a 
striking  picture  as  he  does  of  other  personal¬ 
ities  and  types  of  the  times.  Much  of  his  in¬ 
terest  belongs  to  the  work  and  fate  of  such 
contemporary  writers  as  Dehmel,  Hofmanns¬ 
thal,  Rilke,  George,  Mann,  and  Mombert. 

As  heir  to  Goethe’s  and  Stifter’s  style,  Ca¬ 
rossa  is  at  his  best  in  presenting  the  atmosphere 
of  his  home  town,  Passau,  and  of  such  centers 
of  western  tradition  as  Weimar,  Vienna,  and 
Rome.  The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  German  character  written  by  a 
man  who  combines  the  depth  of  a  poet  with 
the  keen  eye  of  a  physician.  The  last  pages  de¬ 
scribe  the  physical  and  moral  catastrophe  and 
the  first  stages  of  the  American  occupation. 
The  book  ought  to  be  “must”  reading  for  all 
those  who  want  to  understand  the  many  facets 
of  the  German  mind.  F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


^  Camilo  Jose  Cela.  Caminos  inciertos.  I:  La 
colmena.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1951.  252 
pages.  $14  m-n. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  social  group,  the  lower 
middle  class  in  Madrid,  which  the  author  com¬ 
pares  with  a  beehive.  The  characters  show  the 
novelist’s  gift  of  keen  observation;  they  are 
painted  with  vigorous  strokes,  their  vices  arc 
exposed  with  the  pitiless  scalpel  of  a  surgeon. 
In  spite  of  this  realism,  however,  many  ques¬ 
tions  remain  unanswered  and  the  reader  is 
left  wondering  about  the  mysterious  death  of 
old  Mrs.  Suarez  and  other  incidents  which 
seem  to  be  only  half  told.  However,  the  quick 
action  of  the  tale  holds  the  reader’s  interest  and 
he  is  certain  to  wait  eagerly  for  the  sequel  in 
order  to  find  out  whither  the  “Uncertain 
Ways”  will  lead.  The  writer’s  powerful  style 
reminds  one  of  Steinbeck  in  its  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  personalities  of  the  tale. 

On  the  whole,  to  this  reviewer  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  Ornstcin  and  Causey  {B.A., 
Summer  1950)  consider  Cela  “the  foremost 
naturalist  among  Spain’s  writers  of  today”  and 
that  Valbuena  Prat  allots  him  a  special  head¬ 
ing  in  his  Historia  de  la  literatura  espanola. 

H.  C.  Ladewig 
Alderson-Broaddus  College 

^  Richard  Coudenhove-Kalergi.  Kampf  urn 
Europa:  A  us  meinem  Leben.  Freiburg 
i.Br.  Atlantis.  1949.  307  pagcs-J-12  plates. 
12  dm. 

Count  Richard  Coudenhove-Kalergi  is  a 
United  Nations  in  one  person.  Born  an  Aus¬ 
trian  subject,  he  has  Dutch  and  Greek  fore¬ 
bears,  and  his  mother  was  Japanese.  He  de¬ 
voted  himself  early  to  the  idea  of  a  United 
Europe,  Pan  Europa.  He  came  near  success 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Aristide  Briand  spon¬ 
sored  his  scheme.  In  spite  of  repeated  disap¬ 
pointments,  he  has  never  abandoned  the  fight. 
During  the  war,  he  directed,  at  New  York 
University,  a  seminar  on  European  federation. 
Now,  in  Gstaad,  Switzerland,  he  is  still  the 
center  of  the  movement. 

The  volume  came,  oddly,  with  two  jackets, 
one  Aus  meinem  Leben,  the  other  Kampf  um 
Europa.  This  is  natural  enough:  in  his  case, 
life  and  cause  are  one.  And  Coudenhove- 
Kalergi’s  wife,  the  great  actress  Ida  Roland,  is 
as  passionately  active  in  the  crusade  as  he  is 
himself.  On  a  number  of  points,  I  do  not  fully 
agree  with  Coudenhove-Kalergi.  From  the 
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first,  his  Federation  of  Europe  had  an  anti- 
Soviet  bias  which  I  consider  disastrous;  and 
he  is  inclined  to  accept  (in  his  latest  Carolingia 
scheme)  England’s  reluctance  to  become  part 
of  an  organized  Europe.  But  he  is  a  man  of 
good  will  and  of  generous  vision,  a  vigorous 
worker,  an  astute  diplomat,  and  a  spirited 
writer.  The  book,  also  available  in  English,  is 
earnestly  recommended. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Le  voyage  de  Patrice 
Periot.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1950.  281 
pages.  300  fr. 

This  is  the  choice  surprise  in  the  recent  vient 
de  paraitre  crop  from  France.  Duhamel’s 
comeback  as  novelist  is  doubtless  a  major  lit¬ 
erary  event.  The  author  of  Chronique  des 
Pasquier  has  by  no  means  lost  his  grip  on  the 
novel.  He  has  more  than  convincingly  reaf¬ 
firmed  his  gifts  as  storyteller.  In  addition,  his 
topic,  daringly  selected  and  treated  with 
searching  honesty,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  our  time.  For  a  goodly  part  of 
the  hero’s  voyage  is  taken  up  by  involuntary 
fellow-traveling.  A  generous  soul  genuinely 
concerned  with  every  unselfish  movement  for 
emancipation  is  misled  and  abused  by  cynics, 
impostors,  and  mere  importuns.  Duhamel, 
with  what  possibly  are  revealing  autobio¬ 
graphical  overtones,  has  breathtakingly  an¬ 
alyzed  the  drama  of  the  politically  “commit¬ 
ted”  scientist. 

Sorbonne  professor  and  Institut  member 
Patrice  Periot,  an  eminent  biologist,  has  felt 
it  imperative,  in  a  challenging  age  of  social 
transition,  to  take  a  partisan  attitude.  He  signs 
petitions,  presides  at  meetings,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  involved  in  a  political  move¬ 
ment  without  realizing  all  the  implications  of 
his  engagement.  When  he  finally  finds  out 
that  his  good  faith  is  being  abused  he  struggles 
desperately  to  untangle  himself  from  the 
cleverly  woven  spider’s  net. 

In  closest  juxtaposition  with  this  central 
drama,  and  most  artfully  conveyed,  is  the 
drama  of  modern  science  itself,  of  the  errors 
of  reason,  the  pitfalls  of  “progress,”  and  the 
necessity  for  transcending  mere  rationalism 
which  no  longer  explains  everything.  A  third 
plane  of  action  is  introduced  with  a  family 
affair  showing  the  scientist  in  the  role  of 
widower-father  unable  to  cop)e  with  the  be¬ 
havior  and  problems  of  his  three  children  act¬ 
ing  according  to  their  own  whims:  a  daughter 
with  extremist  opinions,  a  perverted  son  who 
commits  suicide  and — how  unexpected  in  a 
work  of  Duhamel’s — the  youngest  child,  the 


“little  saint,”  a  surprising  presence  of  Grace, 
and  generously  endowed  with  the  apparent 
“folly”  which  often  possesses  such  messengers 
of  a  sublimer  Kingdom. 

This  work  is  far  too  complex,  and  too  in¬ 
teresting,  to  exhaust  its  appeal  and  meaning  in 
a  brief  review.  It  must  be  read,  contemplated, 
discussed.  Definitely  a  major  contribution  by 
a  “man  of  good  will,”  Le  voyage  de  Patrice 
Periot  is  another  monument  to  Humanism, 
and  this  message  of  antipartisan  individualism, 
convincingly  conveyed,  is  also  beautifully 
balanced  in  tone  and  style. 

E.E.N. 

^  Ernst  Feder.  Begegnungen.  Die  Grossen 
der  Welt  im  Zwiegesprdch.  Esslingen. 
Bechtle.  1950. 220  pages  \2  plates.  7  dm. 
Booths  Abroad’s  valued  correspondent,  the 
Berlin  lawyer  and  scholar  Ernst  Feder,  who 
since  1941  has  lived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  is 
by  now  equally  well  known  to  readers  in  the 
German-speaking  countries  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese-speaking  countries,  published  in  Rio  in 
1944  a  collection  of  historical  sketches  entitled 
Didlogos  dos  Grandes  do  Mundo  (reviewed  by 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell,  B.A.  19:4,  p.  417).  Begeg¬ 
nungen  is  evidently  the  same  or  substantially 
the  same  work.  The  jacke’:  calls  attention  to  the 
similarity  in  method  between  this  book  and 
the  late  Stefan  Zweig’s  Sternstunden  der 
Menschheit:  the  focussing  of  attention  on  a 
crucial  moment  in  the  life  of  a  great  historical 
character.  Feder  and  Zweig  were  neighbors, 
no  farther  apart  than  Rio  and  Petropolis,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  days  of  Zweig’s  life,  and  Zweig 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  first  draft  of 
Begegnungen. 

The  subtitle  of  this  collection  and  some  in¬ 
ternal  similarities  may  indicate  that  Feder  has 
been  influenced  by  the  delectable  Imaginary 
Conversations  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  great 
modern  master  of  all  such  as  have  handled  the 
device  of  the  fabricated  dialogue  since  Plato. 
But  Feder,  though  he  is  clever,  is  no  dilettante 
like  Landor.  He  is  a  serious  historian,  and 
does  no  more  than  fill  in  gaps.  He  does  not 
deform  history,  he  supplements  it.  Tor  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  known  that  young  Arthur  Schopen¬ 
hauer  resided  in  Venice  at  the  same  time  with 
a  kindred  spirit,  the  exactly  one  month  older 
but  already  world-famous  Lord  Byron,  yet  they 
never  met.  No  one  knows  why,  but  Feder  of¬ 
fers  a  plausible  conjecture.  Similarly  he  re¬ 
calls,  illuminatingly,  the  bootless  errand  of 
young  Columbus  to  a  group  of  Portuguese 
mathematicians.  Ambassador  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  Nimes  conversation  with  a  youthful 
Brazilian  revolutionist,  meetings  between 


Humboldt  and  Bolivar,  General  Washington 
and  Baron  Steuben,  Montaigne  and  Tasso, 
Leibniz  and  Spinoza,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  Livingston  and  Stanley, 
(joethe  and  Heine,  Metternich  and  Balzac, 
Bismarck  and  Carl  Schurz,  the  Russian  jurist 
Fedor  Fedorovich  Martens  and  the  Brazilian 
statesman  Ruy  Barbosa. 

His  last  chapter.  Die  letzten  Tage  Stefan 
Zu'eigs,  covers  the  same  ground  as  his  article 
A/y  Last  Conversations  with  Stefan  Zweig 
(B.A.  17:1,  pp. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Um  coleccionador 

de  angustias.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Nacional. 
1951.  207  pages.  40$. 

This  book  is  a  miscellany  of  20  essays  by  the 
eminent  Portuguese  savant  and  man  of  letters, 
who  is  now  a  professor  in  Brazil.  The  only 
common  thread  in  the  essays,  varied  in  subject 
matter  and  unequal  in  interest,  is  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  author,  now  whimsical  as  he  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  personalities  of  walking-sticks, 
now  rather  petulant  in  his  defense  of  his  work 
in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  Lisbon,  now  mus¬ 
ing  and  detached  as  he  “collects  sorrows”  of 
others.  He  is  skeptical  and  pessimistic,  more 
inclined  toward  the  world  of  literature  than 
to  that  of  reality.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
essays,  and  an  anomaly  among  the  others,  is 
that  on  the  saloios,  descendants  of  the  Moors 
who  lost  Lisbon  in  1147,  a  group  which  has 
lived  isolated  in  Middle  Portugal  for  eight  and 
a  half  centuries. 

Earl  W.  Thomas 
Vanderbilt  University 

^  Hermann  Hesse.  Briefe.  Frankfurt  a.M. 

Suhrkamp.  1951.  431  pages. 

Everyone,  whether  a  well-read  “Hesse  en¬ 
thusiast”  or  the  ordinary,  non-literary  reader, 
will  enjoy  these  letters  of  Hesse’s.  They  are 
varied,  with  a  worldly-wise  basis.  Their  dic¬ 
tion  is  delightful,  their  topics  always  interest¬ 
ing  because  of  their  dense,  sincere  thought¬ 
fulness,  each  one  representing  a  fine  specimen 
of  psychological  and  often  pedagogic  writing. 
Hundreds  of  details  reveal  the  author’s  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  all  the  rather  compli¬ 
cated  themes  of  his  correspondents,  inter¬ 
locutors  of  all  social  ranks,  who  submit  their 
problems  to  him.  Hesse  tries  to  smooth  con¬ 
temporary  distress  and  antagonism.  But  he 
never  gives  in  to  weakness  of  character:  to  self- 
deceit,  self-complacency,  to  rooted  prejudices, 
or  to  any  insincere  form  of  low,  formal  ideal¬ 
ism.  All  tendencies  toward  the  loss  of  spiritual 
freedom  are  equally  shocking  to  his  strict,  up- 
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right  belief  in  individual  predestination,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  resisted. 

Most  striking  are  the  letters  to  Andre  Gide; 
to  Emmy  Hennings,  widow  of  the  estimable, 
too-early-deceased  religious  philosopher  and 
poet  Hugo  Ball;  to  Thomas  Mann — to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few.  These  letters  of  a  true  Euro¬ 
pean  are  not  only  published  by  Peter  Suhr¬ 
kamp  but  were  also  dedicated  to  him.  But  how 
about  an  index?  We  should  like  to  see  the 
second  edition  provided  with  one. 

Walter  MecKauer 
New  Yorli,  N.  Y, 

^  Karl  Jaspers.  Vom  Ursprung  und  Ziel  der 
Geschichte.  Miinchen.  Piper.  2nd  ed.,  1950. 
349  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Jaspers  pinpoints  the  origin  of  (western)  his¬ 
tory  on  the  Achsenzeit,  800-200  B.  C.  in 
China,  India,  Persia,  Palestine,  and  Greece. 
By  this  time  these  cultures  had  attained  uni¬ 
versality.  He  never  quite  explains  the  contem¬ 
poraneity  or  parallelism.  This  psychologist 
turned  political  scientist,  turned  philosopher  is 
more  successful  with  his  analysis  of  the  goal 
of  history — i.  e.,  freedom,  the  one-world  con¬ 
cept,  Socialism  (of  a  non-Marxian,  but  soci¬ 
ologically  “inevitable”  type)  and  progress  (in 
a  technico-scientific  sense  only).  In  the  portions 
dealing  with  contemporary  trends,  Jaspers 
would  qualify  as  a  non-vitriolic  American 
newspaper  columnist;  in  the  portions  dealing 
with  philosophic  concepts,  he  would  be  un¬ 
translatable  and  ineffable.  In  some  essays 
Jaspers  evinces  an  interest  in  Nietzsche;  this 
study  manifests  no  direct  influences.  Toynbee 
is  detectable  on  page  94. 

A  detailed  table  of  contents  compensates  for 
the  omission  of  an  index  and  the  paucity  of 
notes. 

Louis  Kestenherg 
University  of  Houston 

^  Gabriel  Marcel:  Les  hommes  contre  Vhu- 
main.  Paris.  La  Colombe.  1951.  207  pages. 
550  fr. 

A  disillusioned  sage  reflects  here  on  the  “logic 
of  death”  and  on  the  “ethics  of  lies”  prevalent 
in  our  time.  The  reduction  of  man  to  pulp  in 
totalitarian  concentration  camps  is  interpreted 
as  the  necessary  result  of  scientific  methods, 
which  manipulate  man  as  an  abstract  object, 
with  whom  the  experimenter  or  manipulator 
has  no  “existential”  or  personal  concern.  Con¬ 
nected  with  this  “technocracy”  or  “scientism” 
is  the  “mass,”  which  slaves  for  a  huge  indus¬ 
trial  machinery  on  which  it  depends  but  in 
which  it  has  no  creative  or  responsible  share. 
Press,  radio,  movies,  advertising  and  propa- 
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ganda  direct  the  literate  but  unthinking  mass- 
mind  and  inflame  its  fanaticism, turned  against 
another  equally  abstract  collectivism.  Man’s 
dignity  is  dissolved  as  his  religious  dependence 
on  the  Absolute  Being  is  lost. 

The  positive  task,  in  this  global  agony  of 
“civilization,”  can  no  longer  be  any  political 
program,  but  rather  the  cultivation  of  a  “new 
aristocracy”  of  small  groups,  for  whom  the 
service  of  truth  and  the  charity  of  love  are  still 
meaningful.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  Ludwig  Marcuse.  Der  Philosoph  und  der 
Dilatator.  Berlin.  Blanvalet.  1950.  271 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

A  fascinating  theme,  artistically  treated  in  the 
Aristotelian  manner:  confrontation  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  power,  wisdom  and  violence,  an 
eternally  valid  principle  illustrated  by  a  his¬ 
torical  instance.  Plato,  dictator  of  the  spirit, 
meets  Dionysius,  tyrannical  dictator  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  Sicily,  and  the  latter’s  son  and  succes¬ 
sor,  Dionysius  II,  in  three  dramatic  confer¬ 
ences,  in  the  hope  that  through  discussion  and 
argument  he  can  put  his  ideas  into  execution 
in  a  totalitarian  state.  Plato  and  his  republic 
fail  tragicomically  in  this  effort  to  institute  a 
utopia  “from  above.”  The  ugly  military  dic¬ 
tatorship  persists,  and  the  disappointed  Plato 
returns  to  Athens  and  the  Academy.  The  hour 
has  not  come — will  it  ever  come  ? 

The  distant  goal  is  clearly  visible,  though 
the  philosopher  is  blind  to  the  expediencies. 
But  his  effort  has  had  its  effect,  his  “republic” 
has  come  into  the  world,  it  has  outlived  the 
Syracusan  tyranny.  Plato’s  thought  has  caught 
fire,  it  will  have  its  effect  on  others.  Stimulat¬ 
ing  and  full  of  meaning  for  the  future,  master¬ 
fully  delineated  in  its  weakness  and  its  errors 
(condemnation  of  Socrates),  we  see  post- 
Periclean  Athens  rise  against  itself  and  against 
the  military  tyranny  of  Syracuse.  A  whole 
epoch  has  been  caught  here  and  brought  to 
life,  in  the  unity  of  Plato’s  life  and  work,  the 
via  dolorosa  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
the  truth.  Marcuse  enters  it,  temperamentally, 
with  tart  gayety,  skeptically,  ironically,  keenly, 
with  merciless  clarity,  a  talented  spiritual  fight¬ 
er,  a  framer  of  dazzling  formulas,  keenly,  in¬ 
structively,  an  interpreter  of  another  age  and 
of  ours.  A  splendid  and  necessary  work  of 
spiritual  offensive. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  /. 

Francois  Mauriac.  Le  sagouin.  Paris.  Plon. 
1951.  158  pages.  225  fr. 

With  the  economy  of  a  skilled  artist  Francois 


Mauriac  has  unfolded  the  brief  and  pitiful  his¬ 
tory  of  little,  slobbering  Guillou,  degenerate 
son  of  a  degenerate  father  and  a  calculating, 
injured,  resentful,  and  frustrated  mother. 

The  child,  terrorized  and  bewildered  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hatred  and  intrigue,  longed  only 
that  somewhere  he  be  wanted.  For  a  few  mar¬ 
vellously  rewarding  hours  his  need  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  fulfilled.  Then,  renounced,  he  stum¬ 
bled  down  his  steep  path  of  tragedy. 

Writing  without  censure,  but  with  compas¬ 
sion  and  profound  perception,  Mauriac  has 
depicted  the  agony  of  a  child  victimized  by  the 
cruel  and  selfish  machinations  of  adults.  Le 
sagouin  is  a  masterpiece  of  disciplined  fiction 
that  compels  the  reader  to  temper  his  anger 
with  thoughtful  sympathy  and  pity. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl{.  N.  Y. 

^  Emmanuel  Mounier.  Carnets  de  route.  II: 

Les  certitudes  difficiles.  Paris.  Seuil.  1951. 

430  pages.  600  fr. 

Emmanuel  Mounier  put  his  whole  soul  into 
his  magazine  Esprit,  and  the  best  of  his  recent 
writing  appeared  in  its  pages.  He  died  in  the 
spring  of  1950,  but  he  had  already  planned  the 
republication  in  book  form  of  those  pajiers 
which  he  thought  would  still  be  of  value  in 
later  years.  Volume  I  of  these  Carnets  de  route, 
Feu  la  Chretiente,  was  reviewed  in  B.  A.  25:2, 
p.  133.  Although  it  took  its  title  from  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  status  of  the  Church,  whereas 
this  Volume  II  purports  to  concern  itself  main¬ 
ly  with  political  problems,  Mounier  had  one 
message,  the  hopelessness  of  peace  on  earth  till 
men  are  moved  by  good  will,  and  he  returns 
constantly  to  the  same  themes. 

The  29  papers  which  constitute  this  book, 
several  of  them  with  intriguing  titles  like 
Reunion  et  disunion  pour  la  Verite,  Suite 
fran^aise  aux  maladies  infantiles  dcs  revolu¬ 
tions,  Pour  un  certain  sang-froid  spirituel, 
Petrov  en  nous,  are  never  simply  clever  or  sim¬ 
ply  informational,  but  starting  from  this  fait 
divers  or  that,  invariably  turn  out  to  be  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  cause  for  which  this  earnest  pub¬ 
licist-prophet  lived  and  died.  Very  character¬ 
istic  is  the  last  paper,  Du  bonheur,  which  opens 
with  a  journalist’s  notes  on  the  extraordinary 
achievements  of  socialism  in  Sweden,  and  ends 
with  a  warning  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  at 
ease  in  Zion.  “.  .  .  I’homme  est-il  fait  pour  le 
bonheur?  Peut-il,  dans  le  bonheur,  garder  la 
passion  de  Promethee,  et  la  divine  tendresse 
qui  nait  de  la  pitie?” 

Rhetoric?  At  times;  but  rhetoric  in  a  good 
cause. 

R.  T.H. 
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^  Hans  Erich  Nossack.  Dorothea.  Hamburg. 

Kruger.  1948.  261  pages.  6.80  dm. 

The  author  has  subtitled  this  collection  of  semi- 
fictional,  semi-autobiographical  sketches  and 
stories  Berichte.  Written  between  1943  and 
1947,  the  ten  pieces  range  from  the  bitter 
Bericht  eines  jremden  Wesens  iiber  die 
Menschen  and  the  Kafkaesque  Interview  mit 
dem  Tode — after  which  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  was  named — to  the  powerful  documen¬ 
tary  Der  Untergang  which  movingly  describes 
the  bombardment  of  the  author’s  native  Ham¬ 
burg  in  1943.  The  book’s  peculiar  charm  and 
effectiveness  derive  from  its  deft  blending  of 
the  actual  and  the  imaginary.  The  poet’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  war-torn  world  is  also  outlined  with 
profound  insight  and  humility.  A  haunting 
painting  by  Carl  Hofer,  reproduced  on  the 
jacket,  inspired  the  title  story.  Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

^  John  Cowper  Powys.  Rabelais.  His  Life, 
the  Story  told  by  him,  Selections  therefrom 
here  newly  translated,  and  an  Interpreta- 
tation  of  his  Genius  and  his  Religion.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1951.  424 
pages.  $3.75. 

It  is  good  to  have  another  volume  in  English 
on  Rabelais.  Powys  does  not  aim  to  be  scholar¬ 
ly  but  rather  to  get  more  persons  to  read  the 
great  humorist.  He  is  correct  in  striking  out 
against  the  Renaissance  translators  who  helped 
create  the  legends  concerning  Rabelais. 

The  biographical  section  contains  nothing 
new.  Powys  borrowed  most  of  it  from  Jean 
Plattard  and  W.  F.  Smith.  When  he  was  trans¬ 
lating  his  selections  from  Rabelais’s  writings 
he  apparently  did  not  know  that  Samuel  Put¬ 
nam  was  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  Viking 
Portable  series.  Putnam’s  versions  are  prefer¬ 
able,  because  they  are  better  arranged. 

Controversy  is  bound  to  arise  over  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  Rabelais’s  genius  and  religion.  It 
is,  however,  the  best  part  of  the  book,  crotchety 
and  digressive,  but  provoking.  Unfortunately, 
Powys  could  not  read  Lefebvre’s  excellent 
book  on  Rabelais’s  religion,  yet  he  reaches 
some  of  the  same  conclusions.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  humor,  children,  women,  politics, 
Pantagruelism,  blasphemy,  and  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  This  book  ought  to  make  Rabelais  bet¬ 
ter  known  to  the  English-speaking  world. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Jules  Romains,  et  al.  Portrait  de  Paris. 
Paris.  Librairie  Academique  Perrin.  1951. 
219  pages.  570  fr. 

This  collection  of  articles  written  by  fourteen 


authors,  specialists  in  their  fields,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  2,000th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  city.  Anyone  who  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  spending  some  time  in  Paris,  any¬ 
one  who  loves  Paris,  should  buy  this  Portrait 
de  Paris  and  keep  it  as  a  reference  book. 

After  two  factual  articles  on  “Paris  dans  la 
geographie’’  and  “Paris  dans  I’histoire,’’  we 
find  twenty  excellent  pages  written  by  Pro- 
fesseur  Pierre  Lavedan,  of  the  Sorbonne,  on 
“Paris  et  1’  urbanisme.’’  Two  short  articles  on 
“Paris  dans  I’art’’  and  “Paris  dans  la  musique” 
are  followed  by  a  lengthy  one  on  “Paris  dans 
les  .lettres,’’  from  the  pen  of  Marcel  Achard. 
Then  comes  “Paris  et  son  activite  econo- 
mique.’’  Robert  Carrie  is  the  author  of  the 
following  article  devoted  to  ‘T.,e  peuple  de 
Paris,’’  interesting  pages  but  which  seem  al¬ 
most  colorless  in  comparison  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  ones  in  which  Germaine  Beaumont  gives 
us  a  delightful  study  of  “1^  parisienne.’’ 
Maurice  Muret,  of  the  Institut,  evokes  many 
well  known  foreigners  who  lived  or  visited  in 
Paris.  In  the  last  chapter,  Andre  Levassoir- 
Berrus,  Superieur  du  Seminaire  de  Saint- 
Sulpice,  explains  the  new  meanings  of  “La  vie 
spirituelle  de  Paris.’’  An  introduction  by  Jules 
Romains,  and  a  conclusion  by  Jean  Marin  on 
“Le  rayonnement  de  Paris’’  should  also  be 
mentioned.  Andre  Bourgeois 

The  Rice  Institute 

^  Pedro  Salinas.  La  bomba  incretble.  Buenos 

Aires.  Sudamericana.  1950.  245  pages. 

$9  m-n. 

Pedro  Salinas  does  not  dabble  with  poetry  as 
an  avocation.  He  was  born  a  poet  and  he  would 
be  unable  to  write  anything  but  poetry — subtle, 
striving,  and  uncompromising  poetry  which 
doubtless  baffles  the  man  in  the  street  and 
which  probably  demands  knitting  of  the  most 
capacious  brows.  The  author  has  labeled  La 
bomba  incretble  a  "fabulacion."  In  form  it  is  a 
quasi-scientific  novel;  in  substance  it  is  a  noble 
arraignment  of  the  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
pseudo-science  which  is  dessicating  our  world 
and  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  race. 
It  is  devastating  satire,  rich  and  roguish  fancy, 
generous  emotion,  and  exquisite  poetry.  It 
demonstrates  the  author’s  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  even  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
enemy’s  camp,  as  well  as  his  literary  gifts.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fable  is  prolonged  unduly  and  elab¬ 
orated  too  often,  so  that  it  sometimes  grows  a 
little  monotonous.  But  it  is  a  titanic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  book  opens  with  the  quotation  of  three 
passages,  from  T.  S.  Eliot,  Unamuno,  and 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  The  last  of  these  may 
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have  given  him  the  idea  for  his  plot:  "Es  una 
cdpsula  de  aire  donde  nos  duele  todo  el 
mundo."  The  incredible  bomb,  spontaneously 
generated,  had  threatened  to  annihilate  the 
race,  sordidly  and  pitifully  (TTie  quotation 
from  T.  S.  Eliot  is  the  couplet  from  T he  Hol¬ 
low  Men:  “This  is  the  way  the  world  ends  / 
Not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper”).  But  the 
bomb  was  loved  into  non-existence  by  a  pure 
and  pious  young  woman.  The  story  is  novel 
and  clever  and  the  poet  handles  the  trick  of 
suspense  as  smartly,  here  and  there,  as  any 
concocter  of  best  sellers.  But  Pedro  Salinas  is 
first  of  all  a  poet,  and  a  poet  is  a  preacher.  This 
preacher-poet’s  message,  strikingly  phrased  on 
his  last  page,  is  “decir  que  si  al  si.”  The  scien¬ 
tists  need  not  answer  him.  He  is  not  attacking 
science,  he  is  reminding  us  of  its  raison  d'etre. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Fedor  Stepun.  V ergangenes  und  Unver- 
gdngliches  aus  meinem  Leben.  I:  1884- 
1914.  II:  1914-1917.  Ill:  1917-1922.  Mun- 
chen.  Kosel.  1947,  1948,  1950.  373,  285, 
275  pages.  10.50, 8.50, 8.50  dm. 

Fedor  Stepun  is  a  Russian  writer  and  phi¬ 
losopher  of  German  descent.  An  officer  of  the 
Russian  Army  during  the  First  World  War, 
he  became  a  political  officer  in  the  War  Min¬ 
istry  under  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Kerensky  in  1917.  After  the  October  revolu¬ 
tion  he  dropped  political  activities  and  worked 
as  art  director  of  a  Moscow  theatre.  Since  he 
was  expelled  from  Russia  in  1922,  he  has  lived 
in  Germany  as  free-lance  writer  and  professor 
of  philosophy.  Discharged  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Dresden  when  Hitler  came  to  power, 
today  Stepun  is  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Munich. 

The  first  volume  of  his  recollections  covers 
the  period  from  early  childhood,  the  years  of 
his  studies  in  Heidelberg,  where  he  first  met 
many  Russian  students  who  later  became 
prominent  in  the  February  Revolution  of  1917, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War;  the 
second  deals  with  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
February  1917;  the  third  depicts  life  under  the 
Soviets  until  the  author’s  departure  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  1922. 

Stepun’s  recollections  are  rich  in  historical 
facts  and  personal  experiences  and  are  bril¬ 
liant  in  style.  People  and  events  are  shown 
through  Stepun’s  artistic  interpretation  which 
partly  displaces  them,  partly  presents  them 
under  a  new  point  of  view.  The  recollections 
are  often  illuminated  by  heat  lightnings  of  the 
future  revolution.  A  master  of  style,  Stepun  is 
also  an  original  thinker  of  a  rather  conserva¬ 
tive  and  romantic  vein.  He  always  was  in  love 


with  Russia:  Russia  signified  to  him  “the 
greatest  happiness”  of  his  life.  The  image  of 
Russia  built  up  in  the  author’s  mind  is  some¬ 
what  vague  and  indistinct;  it  is  like  music  in 
which  Stepun  is  trying  to  distinguish  what  he 
calls  “the  soul  of  the  Russian  people”  which, 
unlike  “the  soul  of  Eurof)ean  people,”  long 
since  disintegrated  into  individual  destinies, 
continued  to  exist  at  least  until  the  author’s  de¬ 
parture  in  1922,  as  something  homogeneous. 

Vera  Alexandrova 

New  Yorf{,  N.  Y. 

^  Emil  Strauss.  Dreil^lang.  Miinchen.  Han- 
ser.  1949.  266  pages.  7.80  dm. 

A  long  and  successful  writing  career  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  short  novel  is  the  medium  in 
which  Emil  Strauss  can  most  effectively  dis¬ 
play  his  acuity  as  a  student  of  human  nature 
and  his  talent  as  a  storyteller. 

In  his  latest  work  the  octogenarian  author 
delves  into  the  enigmatic  nature  of  women. 
The  heroines  of  the  three  stories  are  married 
to  men  with  whom  they  have  no  spiritual  ties. 
It  is  only  through  the  accidental  encounter 
with  a  stranger — or  in  one  case  with  an  old, 
rejected  suitor — that  they  learn  to  understand 
themselves  and  are  able  to  start  a  new  life  with 
the  aid  of  newly  discovered  values.  For  each 
woman  this  spiritual  awakening  comes  in  a 
manner  which  is  consistent  with  her  own 
basic  temperament. 

Within  the  perfect  unity  of  each  story  the 
author  has  created  real,  flesh  and  blood  hu¬ 
man  beings. 

Madeleine  Stern. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

^  Richard  Strauss  et  Romain  Rolland.  Cor- 
respondance,  fragments  de  journal.  Gus¬ 
tave  Samazeuilh,  ed.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1951.  245  pages.  480  fr. 

The  correspondence  between  the  author  of 
lean  Christophe  and  the  composer  of  Salome, 
as  well  as  excerpts  from  Rolland’s  diary  re¬ 
ferring  to  Strauss,  form  the  bulk  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Cahiers  Romain  Rolland.  Two 
reprints,  one  about  Strauss,  tbe  other  about 
French  and  German  music  round  it  out.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  is  a  preface  and  a  study  on 
Romain  Rolland  and  music,  both  from  the  pen 
of  Gustave  Samazeuilh,  who  was  a  friend  of 
both  Strauss  and  Rolland. 

The  exchange  of  letters  w'ent  on  with  inter¬ 
ruptions  for  a  period  of  more  than  25  years, 
and  frequent  meetings  cemented  a  friendship 
which  outlasted  two  world  wars.  With  all  his 
admiration  for  Strauss,  Rolland  never  yielded 
to  hero  worship  and  remained  fully  aware  of 
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Strauss’s  complex  and  unfathomable  person¬ 
ality. 

Through  the  epistolary  discussions  of  music, 
of  translating  a  dramatic  work  into  foreign 
idiom,  one  understands  very  clearly  the  antag¬ 
onism  underlying  the  German  and  Latin 
aesthetic  conceptions  of  music.  It  was  probably 
his  musicological  background  which  enabled 
Rolland  half  a  century  ago  to  assign  to  the  then 
avant-gardist  composer  his  position  in  history 
as  we  see  it  today. 

Pictures  and  numerous  manuscript  repro¬ 
ductions  enhance  the  interest  of  the  book, 
which  is  a  valuable  testimony  of  the  musical 
life  of  the  first  part  of  our  century. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 


around  one  fundamental  plot  and  a  minimum 
of  leading  figures.  An  accomplished  craftsman, 
Troyat  excels  in  this  brand  of  fiction  even 
when  he  sacrifices  to  the  inherent  shortcomings 
of  such  ramasse  technique:  a  forced  climax, 
and  overstated  argument  and  psychology. 

Lycee  student  Etienne  Martin  lives  with  his 
mother,  Marion,  a  still  attractive  divorcee 
whose  husband  died  in  1945,  supposedly  in  a 
car  accident.  This,  at  least,  is  the  official  ver¬ 
sion,  the  mother’s  charitable  lie.  The  young 
man  accidentally  discovers  the  gruesome  truth: 
his  father  had  been  convicted  and  executed  for 
murder.  During  the  Occupation  he  was  a 
passeur  de  jrontieres.  He  had  killed  and 
robbed  several  flight-bound  victims  of  persecu¬ 
tion  who  had  bought  his  services.  Etienne’s 
shock  and  torment  degenerate  into  morbid  ob¬ 
session.  He  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  accept  his 
fate  proudly  with  all  its  consequences  when 
his  philosophy  teacher  in  whom  he  confides 
tells  him  that  only  cowardly  conformists  dare 
not  affirm  their  true  nature,  that  in  our  absurd 
universe  each  man  is  compelled  to  live  without 
respect  for  any  moral  codes,  for  these  are 
nothing  but  hypocritical  devices  for  keeping 
the  ignorant  masses  in  line.  Under  the  impact 
of  such  teachings  Etienne  decides  to  kill  the 
man  his  mother  wants  to  take  for  her  second 
husband  but  is  saved  from  his  morbid  obses¬ 
sion  and  “straightened  out”  by  the  man  whose 
life  he  planned  to  take. 

With  competent  and  pertinent  malice 
Troyat  here  takes  to  task,  and  by  more  than 
implication  condemns.  Existentialist  doctrine 
and  aberrations,  thus  joining  the  ranks  of 
moralists  who  preach  the  unfashionable  gospel 
of  sanity.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  The  Christ  of  Velaz¬ 
quez.  Eleanor  L.  Turnbull,  tr.  Baltimore. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1951.  xiv-f-132 
pages.  $2.50. 

At  least  three  of  Miss  Turnbull’s  earlier  trans¬ 
lations  of  Spanish  poetry  were  published  with 
“Spanish  originals  included.”  Why  not  this 
one?  Her  translations  merit  all  the  praise  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  but  she  would 
he  the  first  to  admit  that  the  best  a  poetic  trans¬ 
lation  can  do — unless  it  be  a  pseudo-translation 
and  really  an  independent  poetic  creation  in¬ 
spired  by  a  foreign  text — is  to  help  the  ardent 
but  ill-equipped  searcher  to  find  his  way  to  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  original.  A  poem’s 
lieing  a  poem  is  not  explained  by,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  inseparably  linked  with,  formal  matters 
like  word  order,  word  length,  vowel  qualities, 
etc.  I  don’t  know  why  this  is  poetically  mag¬ 
nificent:  "Sobre  tu  pecho  la  cabeza  doblas  / 


G.  Stuiveling.  Steehjproeven.  Amsterdam. 

Querido.  1950.  266  pages.  7.90  g. 

This  collection  of  literary  essays  by  one  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  leading  contemporary  critics,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  monthly  review  Het 
boel{  van  nu,  is  characterized  by  breadth  of 
scope,  unusual  clarity,  and  a  noble,  at  times 
even  poetic,  style.  It  shows  deep  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Dutch  literature,  of  literary  his¬ 
tory  in  general,  and  demonstrates  an  excellent 
philosophical  background.  Since  the  author  is 
a  poet  himself,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of 
the  essays  deal  with  outstanding  Dutch  poets, 
such  as  Gorter,  Adama  van  Scheltema,  Perk, 
der  Mouw,  and  Marsman.  There  are  two  es¬ 
says  of  great  documentary  value  on  Douwes 
Dekker  (Multatuli),  another  on  Busken  Huet, 
the  critic  and  forerunner  of  Potgieter,  and  one 
on  Du  Perron,  relating  Stuiveling’s  own  con¬ 
tacts  with  him. 

The  significance  and  poetic  value  of  the  so- 
called  geuzenliederen,  patriotic  poetry  written 
under  the  German  occupation  and  resembling 
in  spirit  the  16th  century  songs  known  under 
the  same  name,  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
form  of  an  imagined  conversation.  Stuiveling 
is  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  combine  a 
scholarly,  trained  intellect  with  a  poetic  vision 
of  life.  The  author’s  Een  eeuw  Nederlandse 
letteren  (Querido,  1948)  is  considered  the  best 
l>ook  on  19th  century  Dutch  literature. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Henri  Troyat.  La  tete  sur  les  epaules.  Paris. 

Plon.  1951.  253  pages.  300  fr. 

After  his  voluminous  trilogy  Tant  que  la  terre 
durera  the  now  forty-odd  year  old  Russian- 
born  Goncourt  Prize  winner  (JJaraigne,  1938) 
has  returned  to  the  typical  French  genre  of  the 
rapidly  moving  short  novel  firmly  centered 
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cual  sobre  el  tallo  una  azucena  ajada  /  por  el 
sol . . But  I  do  know  that  it  ceases  to  be  what 
it  is  if  I  break  the  parallel  of  sobre  tu  pecho  and 
sobre  el  tallo  or  if  I  clarify  that  the  azucena 
does  not  bend  its  head  but  simply  bends  (re¬ 
flectively)  over  its  stalk.  The  words,  “Over  thy 
breast  thy  head  thou  bendest  /  such  as  over  its 
stalk  a  lily  withered  /  by  the  sun. . . ,  ”  are  not 
magnificent  English,  but  Miss  Turnbull’s  ver¬ 
sion,  “Thou  dost  bow  down  thy  head  upon 
thy  breast  /  as  a  lily  when  withered  by  the 
sun  /  bends  over  its  stalk  .  .  are  equally  far 
from  being  magnificent  poetry. 

This  Englished  Christ  of  Velazquez  is  a  fine 
piece  of  work.  Let  it  guide  you  to  Unamuno 
but  don’t  think  it  is  Unamuno. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yorf^,  N.  Y. 

^  Georg  von  der  Vring.  Und  wenn  du  willst, 
vergiss.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950.  411  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

The  latest  work  of  this  prolific  novelist  tells 
the  story  of  Christian  Remberti,  a  German, 
and  the  English  pianist  Frances  Hepter  who 
meet  in  a  hospital  during  World  War  I.  They 
immediately  feel  destined  for  each  other,  but 
the  inner  and  outer  complications  of  their  lives, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  years  between  the  two 
wars,  and  the  multifarious  Raubl{naben  of  life 
prevent  them  from  finding  the  way  to  each 
other.  Only  many  years  later,  after  the  failure 
of  Remberti’s  marriage,  is  Frances  able  to  come 
to  him,  and  they  realize  their  spiritual  Bund 
only  in  middle  age.  TTie  title  of  this  absorbing 
narrative  is  derived  from  C.  G.  Rosetti’s  lines 


If 


Among  the  many  meritorious  offerings  from  pub¬ 
lisher  A.  Francke,  Bern,  mention  should  be  made, 
under  the  heading  “Strongly  Recommended  for  Spe¬ 
cialists,”  of  the  series  Bibliographische  Einfuhrungen 
in  das  Studium  der  Philosophie,  edited  by  Professor 
I.  M.  Bochenski  of  the  University  of  Freiburg  (Switz¬ 
erland).  We  have  received,  so  far,  issues  No.  12,  13-14, 
17,  18,  19,  20-21  (Olof  Gigon.  Platon;  Paul  Wyser 
O.  P.  Thomas  von  Aquin;  Fernand  van  Steenberghen. 
Philosophie  des  Mittelalters;  Othmar  Perler.  Pa- 
tristische  Philosophie;  Georges  Vajda.  Jiidische  Philo¬ 
sophie;  C.  Regamey.  Buddhistische  Philosophie).  The 
data,  exhaustive  and  up-to-date,  compiled  by  well 
known  experts,  and  usually  introduced  by  a  brief 
Vorwort  or  Vorbemerkung,  provide  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  orientation  in  the  specialized  literature  of 
the  various  domains  of  philosophy  and  its  history. 
Each  issue  comprises  about  32  pages  and  is  thoroughly 
indexed. 


“And  if  thou  wilt,  remember  /  And  if  thou 
wilt,  forget.’’  Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  University 

^  Alfred  Weber.  Kulturgeschichte  als  Kul- 
tursoziologie.  Miinchen.  Piper.  2nd  ed., 
1950.  479  pages.  17.50  dm. 

While  Max  Weber  had  the  talent  and  energy 
for  working  out  a  striking  generalization  un¬ 
til  it  became  almost  convincing,  Alfred  Webei 
has  the  gift  of  classic  balance  and  the  caution 
of  the  artist  who  seeks  perfection.  Historic 
and  ethnological  sociology  combine  in  this 
stimulating  and  eminently  readable  book  on 
the  history  of  civilization  to  make  it,  we  fear, 
the  last  of  its  kind. 

Different  from  Toynbee,  Weber  avoids  be¬ 
ing  a  missionary  because  he  does  not  look  for 
formula  or  direction,  but,  like  many  another 
Continental  historian,  he  shows  those  endear¬ 
ing  signs  of  romanticism  and  neo-humanistic 
idealism  the  evaluative  qualities  of  which  he 
does  not  fully  feel  himself.  We  might  there¬ 
fore  argue  about  his  geochronology,  his  clima¬ 
tology,  his  prehistoric  groups  of  superior  horse¬ 
men,  and  perhaps  even  his  assumption  of  his¬ 
toric  continuity.  But  we  can’t.  For  we  soon 
discover  in  this  book  more  than  it  meant  to 
be;  it  has  become  itself  a  sociological  docu¬ 
ment  of  a  state  of  education  and  thought.  The 
analyses  of  the  last  chapter,  dealing  with  the 
present,  may  later  turn  out  to  have  been  pro¬ 
phetic,  an  earnest  of  things  to  come,  a  swan¬ 
song  for  the  civilization  we  still  know. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
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“What  is  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  Indo-English 
writers  when  they  write  in  English,  in  spite  of  the 
temporary  eclipse  which  has  taken  place  in  respect  of 
the  latter  language  in  India’  Answering  this  question, 
V.  N.  Bhushan  says  in  his  contribution  on  Indo-Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry,  published  in  a  recent  number  of  United 
Asia  ...  ‘a  desire  to  interpret  through  their  essentially 
modern  mind  our  inalienable  ancient  inheritance  and 
also  to  acquaint  their  fellowmen  with  aspects  of  the 
larger  international  culture.’ 

“Further,  the  Indo-English  writers  help  to  synthe¬ 
size  the  country’s  various  and  scattered  currents  of 
thought  and  emotion,  as  well  as  serve  the  laudable 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  foreign  friends  of  this 
country  with  the  spirit  of  her  finer  minds.  There,  con¬ 
cludes  the  writer:  ‘English,  which  has  taken  a  deep 
root  in  the  Indian  mind,  cannot  be  easily  given  up, 
in  the  interests  of  our  own  country.’  ” 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N. 


Books  in  French 


(For  other  Bookj  in  French,  see  **  Head-Liner  s'’) 


^  Juliette  Decreus-Van  Liefland.  Sainte- 
Beuve  et  la  critique  des  auteurs  jeminins. 
Paris.  Boivin.  1949.  154  pages  +  ^  plates. 
240  fr. 

In  this  scholarly  study,  written  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mornet’s  supervision,  the  author  first 
examines  to  what  extent  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his 
literary  criticism  of  feminine  authors,  applies 
the  principles  which  governed  him  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  men.  She  states  that,  always  smitten 
with  women,  he  allowed  his  deep  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  obliterate  his  usual  skepticism,  and 
showed  partiality  toward  truly  feminine 
women,  whose  novels  were  a  manifestation  of 
their  ego. 

Then,  after  mercilessly  probing  into  his 
temperament  and  revealing  his  egotistical  po¬ 
sition  about  love,  she  illustrates  how  he  ex¬ 
perienced  (as  did  Amaury  in  Volupte)  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  Adele  Hugo,  a  love  of  affin¬ 
ity  for  Mme  d’Arbouville,  and  sensuous  love 
with  sundry  anonymous  females. 

The  last  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  critical 
analysis  of  his  studies  on:  (a)  the  Duchess  of 
Duras’s  repressed  passion  for  Chateaubriand; 
(b)  the  conventional  and  epicurean  novels  of 
the  Countess  of  Flahaut-Souza,  whom  he  con¬ 
siders  “a  moralist  of  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  heart”;  (c)  the  Baroness  Krudener  in 
whom  he  refuses  to  see  anything  more  than 
a  ‘‘romanesque  originale.” 

Andre  Bourgeois 
The  Rice  Institute 

^  Rene  Lalou.  Maurice  Barres.  Paris. 

Hachette.  1950.  189  pages.  200  fr. 

Twenty  years  after  his  death,  Maurice  Barres, 
presented  by  Rene  Lalou,  is  taking  his  place 
amidst  the  great  in  the  Hachette  series  Les 
Grands  Ecrivains  Fran^ais.  Few  writers  have 
accumulated  in  their  lifetime  as  much  ad¬ 
miration  or  as  much  hatred  as  Barres.  Polemist 
at  a  time  he  described  as  “the  tumults  of  the 
national  energy,”  viz.  Boulangism,  the  Pan¬ 
ama  scandal,  the  Dreyfus  tragedy,  he  took  an 
indomitably  nationalistic  position  in  each 
one  of  these  “affairs.”  As  the  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  he  wrote  at  that  time  constitute  a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  epoch,  it  is  with  good  reason  that 
he  has  been  called  the  Saint-Simon  of  the 
Third  Republic. 


Rene  Lalou  analyzes  the  works  of  Barres 
from  Le  culte  du  Moi  to  the  Cahiers,  in  which 
their  author  gave  free  rein  to  his  egotism. 
The  critic’s  comments  are  highly  interesting 
and  make  his  book  a  “must”  for  all  who 
study  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
However,  it  is  when  M.  Lalou  depicts  the 
man  himself  that  he  brings  out  many  facts 
not  commonly  known.  We  see  the  Barres  who, 
under  an  attitude  of  somewhat  affected  aristo¬ 
cratic  politeness,  showed  devotion  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  his  friends.  It  is  rather  piquant  to  read 
how,  at  election  time,  running  for  the  Cham- 
bre  as  deputy  of  Paris,  he  who  liked  to  be 
called  the  “Prince  Lorrain,”  would  go  to 
a  bistrot  and  drink  sur  le  zinc  with  the  mas- 
troquet  and  other  influential  voters. 

Rene  Lalou,  with  the  dexterity  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  critic,  has  commented  judiciously 
and  impartially  on  the  career  and  the  works 
of  Maurice  Barres,  and  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  him  that  will  rank  among  the  best. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parity  College 

^  Raymond  Lebegue.  Ronsard,  Vhomme  et 
r oeuvre.  Paris.  Boivin.  1950.  173  pages. 
240  fr. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  Connais- 
sance  des  Lettres  (formerly  Le  Uvre  de  I'Etu- 
diant).  The  author,  who  is  well  known  for 
his  books  on  the  French  tragedy  of  the 
Renaissance,  gives  a  careful  study  of  Pierre 
Ronsard  and  his  poetry.  He  makes  good  use 
of  previous  writings  on  the  Vendomois  poet. 
He  focuses  attention  upon  the  whole  work  of 
Ronsard  and  upon  his  influence  on  poetic 
movements  in  France  and  elsewhere  down  to 
the  present.  Not  written  for  specialists  but  for 
a  larger  public,  essential  information  is  offered 
in  a  handy  and  reasonably  priced  form. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

^  Andre  Rousseaux.  Le  monde  classique. 
III.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1951.  273  pages. 
420  fr. 

Andre  Rousseaux  writes  the  Sunday  literary 
column  of  the  Figaro  Litteraire,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  smoothness  of  his  style  and  the 
catholicity  of  his  interests.  Not  only  his  essays 
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in  Figaro,  but  also  his  papers  in  Le  monde 
classique — this  is  the  third  volume  under  the 
same  tide  (see  B.A.  22:2,  p.  169) — are  pro¬ 
voked  by  new  publications  on  literary  topics. 
We  find  here  dissertations  on  Sumer  poetry, 
on  Homer,  on  the  literature  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  and  on  Lautreamont  and  Mallarme. 

The  essays  are  well  written.  The  main 
article,  “La  crise  spirituelle  de  1700  a  1900,” 
however,  seems  to  be  less  inspired  than  the 
book  by  Hazard  which  originated  it.  The 
essay  on  the  “Situation  de  Corneille  de  1636 
a  nos  jours”  is  a  model  of  popular  presenta¬ 
tion;  the  same  can  be  said  about  certain  dis¬ 
coveries  (Jean  de  Sponde,  Saint-Just,  Chastel- 
lain)  and  about  certain  chapters  in  which 
known  authors  are  presented  in  a  new  light, 
Pierre  Bayle,  for  instance,  Alfred  Jarry,  and 
Mallarme  (“s’eloigne-t-il?”). 

Frederick^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Nicolas  Segur.  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
europeenne.  Ill :  XF//*”®  et  siecles. 

Paris.  Attinger.  1951.  292  pages.  630  fr. 
Volume  I  (see  B.A.  24:3,  p.  264)  of  this  pos¬ 
thumous  work  dealt  with  the  Ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  world.  Volume  II  (see  B.A.  25:4, 
p.  356)  brought  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  to  life  with  clarity  and  art.  In 
this  third  volume  the  author  performed  a  re¬ 
markable  achievement  in  giving  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  To  have  done  this  for  France,  England, 
Holland,  Italy,  Russia  and  Germany  within 
the  limits  of  300  printed  pages,  without  sac¬ 
rificing  the  literary  and  philosophical  aspects 
of  his  history,  speaks  in  superlative  terms  of 
Segur’s  power  of  synthesis.  His  authors  are 
judiciously  chosen,  but  his  admiration  for  Ger¬ 
man  letters  may  bring  violent  criticism.  Here 
is  a  typical  example:  “Le  plus  grand  epanouis- 
sement  de  pensee  et  de  litterature  que  I’Europe 
ait  connu  depuis  la  Renaissance,  sinon  depuis 
les  Grecs,  celui  dont  la  poussee  genereuse  trans¬ 
forma  jx)ur  ainsi  dire  la  pensee  humaine,  se 
produisit  en  Allemagne  pendant  le  dernier 
tiers  du  dix-huitieme  et  la  premiere  moitie  du 
dix-neuvieme  siecle.” 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Gilbert  Cesbron.  La  souveraine.  Paris. 

Jeune  Parque.  1950.  315  pages.  400  fr. 
Madame  R.,  the  widowed  souveraine  of  the 
villa  of  Boismort,  lives  alone  with  her  grand¬ 
daughter  Sibylle.  Her  son  is  dead,  her  daugh¬ 
ter  married  and  gone.  The  years  pass;  Ma¬ 


dame  R.  and  Boismort,  now  her  only  raison 
d’etre,  grow  old  together  in  proud  and  pas¬ 
sive  decay.  Realizing  that  something  should 
be  done  to  save  the  estate,  Sibylle  nearly  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  convincing  the  inflexible  Mme  R., 
but  it  is  too  late.  The  souveraine  dies  and 
Boismort  barely  escapes  destruction  when,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  disillusionment,  Sibylle  tries  to 
burn  it  down.  M.  Cesbron  has  written  a  de¬ 
lightful  tale  with  a  rich  mixture  of  fancy, 
pathos,  and  penetration. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

^  Henri  Davignon.  Paelinc  et  Beauvau. 
Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1951. 
203  pages. 

The  author  follows  with  smiling  irony  the 
futile  efforts  of  two  bourgeois  families  to 
escape  from  the  paralyzing  monotony  of  con¬ 
ventional  routine  and  find  a  thrill.  In  one,  the 
son  has  married  an  “irregular”  to  whom  he 
remains  loyal  in  spite  of  everything.  The  win¬ 
ning  of  sweepstakes  in  a  lottery  brings  tem¬ 
porary  reconciliation  with  his  parents  who  are 
financially  embarrassed  but  the  fortune  van¬ 
ishes  as  rapidly  as  it  came  and  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  return  calmly  to  their  garage  business. 

In  the  other  story,  a  lawyer  regarded  as 
distinguished  by  his  contemporaries  is  exasper¬ 
ated  by  the  colorlessness  of  his  existence.  He 
is  a  man  “qui  veut,  qui  croit  agir,  et  dont  le 
reve  seul  est  fecond.”  He  comes  to  envy  even 
an  assassin  who  had  known  at  least  “la  vehe¬ 
mence  de  la  vie.”  In  both  stories  the  action 
is  rapidly  sketched:  the  interest  is  purely  psy¬ 
chological. 

Benj.  M.  Wood  bridge 
Reed  College 

^  Michel  de  Ghelderode.  Theatre  d’ecoute. 
Malines.  C.E.L.F.  1951.  95  pages,  ill.  60 
Bel.  fr. 

The  Belgian  playwright’s  collection  of  one- 
act  plays  is  designed  for  radio  presentation.  In 
attenuated  form  the  author’s  familiar  violent 
language  and  satirical  power  are  still  appar¬ 
ent  in  these  sketches.  All  three  recreate  the 
atmosphere  of  De  Coster’s  Flanders,  and  bring 
to  buoyant  life  figures  who  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Le  singulier  trSpas  de  Messire 
Ulenspiegel  shows  the  sly  prankster  on  his 
deathbed;  his  last  action  is  to  mock  petty 
bourgeois  greed  and  Philistine  officialdom.  Le 
perroquet  de  Charles-Quint,  the  most  stylized 
and  the  least  intense  of  the  three,  is  in  essence 
an  anecdote  with  an  Ubuesque  ending  based 
on  the  familiar  theme  of  the  shrewd  peasant 


who  outwits  the  mighty.  La  folte  d'Hugo  van 
der  Goes,  the  shortest  and  the  most  gripping 
of  the  plays,  depicts  the  possessed  painter’s 
anguish,  the  struggle  between  his  demon  and 
his  faith.  In  his  monastic  retreat  he  is  ulti¬ 
mately  saved  from  despair  by  an  ingenious 
ruse  of  the  wise  and  understanding  Prior. 

France  Anders 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Anne  Hebert.  Le  torrent.  Montreal.  Beau- 
chemin.  1950.  171  pages. 

So  far  we  have  been  aware  of  Anne  Hebert 
only  as  a  poetess;  but  now  we  are  confronted 
with  a  volume  of  her  tales.  These  tales  ring 
undeniably  of  realism;  but  still  they  strike 
this  reviewer  as  being  very  nearly  poems  in 
prose,  particularly  L’Ange  de  Dominique,  a 
precious  and  fleeting  symphony  of  affection 
and  the  dance.  The  five  tales  seem  sufficiently 
different  weavings  of  the  theme;  and  yet  they 
appear  merely  dreams  (or  nightmares)  trans¬ 
posed  into  phrases  of  subtle  shading.  In  all, 
this  work,  of  the  highest  order,  seems  to  place 
Anne  Hebert  in  the  first  rank  of  Canadian 
writers. 

Jules  A.  Vern 
University  of  Houston 

^  Franz  Hellens.  L’homme  de  soixante  ans. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1951.318  pages.  420fr. 
Franz  Hellens  is  always  “un  chercheur  de 
mysteres  inedits.”  Here,  as  usual,  the  plot  is 
simplicity  itself:  an  elderly  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  history  at  the  Sorbonne  deserts 
his  wife  for  his  servant,  but  there  is  not  a 
licentious  scene  or  phrase  in  the  novel.  The 
mystery  arises  from  the  masterly  probing  of 
a  rare  personality  whose  acts  are  spontaneous; 
in  him  the  thinker  and  the  automaton  co¬ 
exist.  M.  Meurant  has  enjoyed  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  in  university  halls,  yet  his  supreme  joy 
is  in  solitary  walks  in  the  woods.  When  he 
expresses  his  genuine  thought  in  a  public  lec¬ 
ture,  pandemonium  breaks  loose  and  he  re¬ 
signs.  As  for  women:  ‘‘Celle  que  je  meprise, 
celle  que  je  hais,  e’est  I’intellectuelle,  la  pre- 
tentieuse  et  la  prude.  II  y  a  chez  la  femme 
une  presence  divine  qui  n’est  pas  au  sommet, 
mais  plus  bas,  a  mi-pente.”  The  author  seeks 
to  incarnate  such  an  ideal  in  the  servant  who 
is  too  obviously  made  to  order  and  hence  less 
convincing  than  her  lover.  Rousseau  would 
have  enjoyed  this  novel,  although  there  is  an 
abyss  between  Angdique  and  Therese. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 
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^  Jose  Andre  Lacour.  Notre  ami  Dimitri, 
Paris.  Julliard.  1950.  248  pages.  360  fr. 
Dimitri,  once  a  famous  Hollywood  actor,  lives 
in  Paris,  elderly,  forgotten,  but  keeping  up 
the  pretense  of  “engagements,”  one  being  to 
play  Santa  Claus.  Afraid  to  go  home  to  face 
his  family’s  scorn,  then  angered  by  it,  he  has 
a  love  affair.  Under  the  girl’s  admiration  the 
“has  been”  is  again  the  great  Dimitri;  he 
lavishes  on  her  all  his  means  and  in  three 
days,  through  a  series  of  circumstances  proper 
to  a  film,  becomes  thief  and  murderer.  Strange 
behavior,  perhaps  logical  for  poor  Dimitri. 

•This  tragicomedy  is  the  second  work  of  a 
young  Belgian  of  some  reputation. 

Berthe  Webb 
Skiatoo\,  OI{la. 

^  Jean-Charles  Pichon.  II  faut  que  je  tue  M. 
Rumann.  Paris.  Correa.  1950,  234  pages. 
345  fr. 

A  combination  murder  mystery  and  psycho¬ 
logical  novel  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
candid  self-analysis  of  the  protagonist  who  has 
resolved,  as  sort  of  Gidean  acte  gratuit,  to  kill 
his  unseen  employer.  The  manner  in  which 
this  down-and-out  proofreader  discovers  his 
future  victim,  how  he  becomes  a  slave  to  the 
latter,  and  how  the  reader’s  suspense  increases 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
employee  -i  become  a  murderer  constitute 
the  simple  facts  of  a  stimulating  plot.  Pichon’s 
style,  especially  effective  in  telling  the  story  as 
if  he  had  found  the  random  notes  left  by  the 
executed  proofreader,  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  the  novel. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 


Henri  Pourrat.  Le  chasseur  de  la  nuit. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1951.  320  pages. 
360  fr. 

Henri  Pourrat,  the  prophet  of  a  rustic  litera¬ 
ture  rooted  in  the  Auvergne  countryside, 
weaves  the  harsh  landscape  and  laborious  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  peasants  into  the  action  of  this 
novel.  Though  the  war  is  in  progress  and 
planes  occasionally  fly  above  the  rugged  land, 
the  outside  world  seems  quite  remote  from 
this  somber  drama.  A  heritage  of  original  sin 
renders  M.  Pourrat’s  characters  vulnerable  to 
misfortune  and  dooms  to  failure  the  valiant 
efforts  of  Celestin  and  Amelie  to  crown  their 
adolescent  romance  with  marriage.  Fate,  the 
nocturnal  huntsman  of  an  old  wives’  tale, 
marks  the  hero  for  destruction,  and  Amelie  is 
left  to  fulfill  her  bitter  destiny  alone. 
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This  author’s  prose  abounds  in  the  homely 
locutions  of  the  region,  and  the  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  who  relish  chronicles  of 
frustration  with  provincial  flavor. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

^  Marise  Querlin.  Les  egares.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1950.  319  pages.  350  fr. 

A  woman,  painter  and  writer,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  a  handsome  politician.  He  plays 
with  her  love  and  deceives  her.  It  happens 
that,  while  in  her  company,  the  politician  is 
murdered.  She  is  accused  of  the  crime  and 
put  in  prison.  From  her  cell,  she  writes  her 
story  to  the  inquiring  judge.  Les  egares  is  her 
narration.  Marise  Querlin  made  of  it  a  cap¬ 
tivating  story,  although  she  forgot  more  than 
once  to  pay  tribute  to  the  rules  of  good  gram¬ 
mar.  The  climax,  coming  as  an  epilogue,  is  a 
true  coup  de  theatre. 

The  drama  takes  place  among  people  close 
to  insanity,  egares,  vicious,  and  unconscious  of 
their  degradation.  It  is  regrettable  that  among 
the  main  characters  there  is  not  a  single  one 
whose  mind  is  well  balanced.  It  would  have 
been  refreshing  to  have  found  at  least  one 
character  with  a  clear  conception  of  right  and 
wrong.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulf  Parl^  College 

^  Gabrielle  Roy.  La  Petite  Poule  d’Eau. 
Montreal.  Beauchemin.  1950.  272  pages. 
$2  (Can.). 

By  calling  this  a  novel  the  author  courts  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  score  of  plot  construction.  Read 
as  a  collection  of  random  sketches  of  the  life 
of  a  French-Canadian  family  on  an  island  in 
La  Petite  Poule  d’Eau  River  of  Manitoba,  the 
book  is  a  delight  from  beginning  to  end. 
Hippolyte  and  Luzina  Tousignant  and  their 
brood  are  so  well  depicted  that  we  find  it  hard 
to  credit  the  author’s  assertion  that  they  are 
purely  imaginary  characters.  Gabrielle  Roy 
has  struck  once  again  a  rich  vein  of  fictional 
material.  Todd  Downing 

Massanutten  Academy 

^  Armand  Salacrou.  Dieu  le  sat/ait!  Trois 
actes  suivi  de  Pourquoi  pas  moi?  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1951.  222  pages.  325  fr. 

In  Dieu  le  savaitl  Salacrou  gets  tangled  up 
in  metaphysics  and  the  results  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  action  takes  place  at  Le  Havre  in 
1944.  A  wife  who  worships  her  husband’s 
memory  is  crushed  by  the  realization  that  she 
was  responsible  for  his  death.  She  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  philosophy  that,  if  God  ex¬ 


ists,  everything  in  life  has  been  pre-ordained. 
Neither  will  the  reader  be  satisfied  with  this 
explanation  of  man’s  fate.  Even  the  comedy 
of  the  great-grandmother  who  wants  to  live 
to  be  a  hundred  does  not  save  this  poorly  writ¬ 
ten  play. 

In  the  same  volume  is  a  one-act  conversation 
between  a  domineering  mother,  her  son  who 
does  not  succeed  in  getting  away  from  her 
influence,  and  the  maid  who  by  lying  tries 
to  help  him.  Neither  of  these  pieces  adds  to 
Salacrou’s  reputation. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Marcel  Schneider.  La  premiere  He.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1951.  249  pages.  330  fr. 
Though  it  deals  with  the  same  problem,  that 
of  adolescent  growth,  this  fantastic  talc  falls 
somewhat  short  of  its  predecessor  Le  Chasseur 
Vert.  It  has  less  humor.  Its  plot  is  nebulous. 
Laurence  and  her  twin  brother  Pix,  closely 
akin  by  nature,  live  a  dream-life  of  whispered 
confidences,  shared  by  none;  neither  their 
shadowy,  morose  father,  who  lives  in  the  past, 
nor  their  bigoted  maiden  aunt  has  much  in¬ 
fluence  on  them;  their  real  educator  is  the 
large,  mysterious,  unkempt  garden  of  Pierre- 
du-soleil.  The  demure  and  enigmatic  smile  of 
the  Madonne  de  Trbve,  the  father’s  protector, 
hovers  over  the  tale,  and  its  tragic  end  comes 
as  no  surprise.  The  twins  commit  suicide  on 
the  very  spot  of  their  adolescent  dreams,  and, 
to  make  destruction  complete,  a  bomb  falls 
on  Pierrc-du-soleil,  consuming  all  that  is  alive, 
and  also  the  portrait  of  the  Madonna. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

^  Vercors.  La  puissance  du  jour.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1951.  277  pages.  330  fr. 

Pierre  Cange,  chief  of  a  reseau  of  the  Resist¬ 
ance,  had  been  captured  by  the  Gestapo  and 
sent  to  the  camp  of  Hochworst,  where  cruel 
treatment  gradually  weakened  his  health  and 
his  will  power.  Ordered  by  a  S.S.  to  commit 
a  crime  against  humanity,  he  obeyed  in  order 
to  save  his  life.  From  then,  he  felt  that  he  had 
lost  his  qualite  d’homme.  Freed  by  the  Allies’ 
victory,  he  wished  to  disappear  from  the 
world,  and  went  to  live,  unknown,  among 
fishermen  in  Brittany.  Such  was  the  story  told 
in  Armes  de  la  nuit,  some  four  years  ago. 

Now,  Vercors  has  written  a  sequel  to  this 
story,  in  which  he  shows  how  his  hero  finally 
escapes  the  anathema  caused  by  his  crime. 
Pierre  Cange,  forced  by  certain  circumstances 
to  meet  again  the  men  of  his  reseau,  discov- 
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crs  that  others  than  he  have  sometimes  had 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  fellows  dur¬ 
ing  the  chaotic  era  of  the  Occupation.  He 
resizes  thus  that  he  is  not  as  uniquely  guilty 
as  he  thought,  and  returns  to  a  normal  life. 
The  best  pages  of  the  book  are  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  discussions  between  the  former  resistants, 
many  of  whom  have  adopted  a  new  attitude 
due  to  their  political  belief,  their  religion,  or 
their  original  education. 

Edmond  de  ]aive 
Gulf  Part{^  College 

^  Maurice  Gauchez.  Le  chant  du  coeur. 

Malines.  C.E.L.F.  1950.  47  pages. 

These  poems,  some  composed  as  early  as  1918, 
are  echoes  of  a  full  and  joyous  life.  “Le  rythme 
de  mes  vers  a  crie  mon  bonheur”  might  stand 
as  a  fitting  epigraph.  Memories  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  native  town,  Chimay,  and  of  his  youth, 
of  Antwerp  with  its  intense  animation,  finally 
of  the  war  years,  are  invoked  with  proud  and 
contagious  gusto.  The  painter,  ever  present 
in  Belgian  poets  or  prosateurs,  appears  strik¬ 
ingly  in  hune  en  men 

“Lcs  baiscrs  dc  la  lunc  ont  laissc  sur  la  tncr 
Les  morsurcs  d’argent  de  Icur  ardcur  trop  vive 
Et  Icurs  fcux  sur  lcs  dots,  au  large  dc  la  rive, 

Dcssincnt  les  traits  blcus  d’un  frcmissant  eclair,” 

Benj.  M.  Woodhridge 
Reed  College 

^  Arthur  Petronio.  Sang  et  chair.  Journal 
d’un  poete  (1939-1944).  Paris.  Debresse. 
1950.  118  pages,  480  fr. 

The  reviewer  regrets  that  this  is  his  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  Arthur  Petronio.  He  learns  that  the 
author  of  Sang  et  chair  had  been  publishing 
verse  for  years,  and  that  his  poems  had  won 
the  admiration  of  such  critics  as  Andre  Fon- 
tainas,  Jean  Cocteau,  Lionello  Fiumi,  Franz 
Hellens.  The  new  book  is  dedicated  to  “I’ami” 
Max  Jacob,  and  there  is  now  and  then  some¬ 
thing  squirrel-like  about  its  author  (the  phrase 
is  his  own),  something  touch-and-go  that  oc¬ 
casionally  recalls  the  ever-agile  Max.  But  this 
poet  is  thoughtful  and  responsible,  though  he 
scintillates. 

The  book  is  a  soldier’s  spiritual  diary,  never 
a  record  of  his  experiences  in  the  flesh,  though 
he  did  date  one  poem  from  Hopital  militaire, 
Stalag  194,  and  several  times  he  mentions 
sentry-duty,  with  repugnance.  What  a  ghastly 
practice  it  is  to  use  poets  for  cannon-fodder! 
It  is  like  trying  to  cut  down  a  tree  with  a 
hollow-ground  razor.  Arthur  Petronio  is  be¬ 
side  himself  at  the  thought  of  war  and  useless 


suffering.  It  drives  him  to  near-blasphemy: 

Notre-Dame  dcs  souffranccs 
que  nc  puis-jc  parlcr  k  Dicu 
Notre-Dame  dcs  souffranccs 
pour  reprouver  ton  role  odieux. 

The  poems  are  full  of  pain  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  Petronio  is  sensitive  and  mercurial,  but 
he  never  loses  heart  entirely;  and  nobody  has 
ever  phrased  the  poet’s  mission  more  beautiful¬ 
ly  and  convincingly  than  it  is  done  in  the 
poem  called  Privileges  du  sang: 

.  ;  .  de  fairc  des  dcchirurcs  d’azur 
dans  un  ciel  dc  nuages  .  .  . 

dc  fairc  jaillir  dcs  images  d’etonnement  ct  dc  reconfort 
dans  lcs  esprits  qui  ignorent  encore 
ce  que  le  flux  du  sang  contient  dc  mcrvcillcs, 
ce  que  I’aile  de  I’imagination  peut  susciter  de  lumiere, 
cc  que  le  coeur  des  choscs  peut  reveler  de  secrets! 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Les  pohes  de  la  commune.  Paris.  Les  Edi- 
teurs  Fran^ais  Reunis.  1951.  174  pages. 
220  fr. 

This  extraordinary  “anthology”  groups  Ver¬ 
laine,  Rimbaud,  Victor  Hugo  and  .  .  .  Louise 
Michel  and  Eugene  Pottier.  The  selected 
poems  of  the  first  three  will  add  nothing  to 
their  glory.  As  to  the  works  of  the  last  two 
and  the  other  “communards,”  can  one  call 
them  “poetic”?  Hugo  is  given  30  pages  but 
Puttier’s  poems  take  35.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  Internationale,  “the  most 
sung  French  poem  in  the  world”  (says  the 
preface),  although  it  is  neither  poetry  nor  good 
French:  the  “Internationale  sera  le  genre  hu- 
main  .  .  .”  The  author  of  this  peculiar  an¬ 
thology  acknowledges  that  “we  owe  almost 
everything  we  know  (sic)  to  Prof.  Daniline,” 
“savant  sovietique.” 

This  explains  that.  Jules  A.  Vern 

University  of  Houston 

^  Etienne  Schoonhoven.  Paul  van  Ostaijen: 
Introduction  d  sa  poetique.  Anvers.  Ca- 
hiers  333.  1951.  140  pages  5  plates. 
Paul  van  Ostaijen  (1896-1928),  a  Flemish  Ex¬ 
pressionist  poet  and  writer,  is  here  the  subject 
of  a  critical  essay.  The  first  half  of  the  volume 
discusses  interestingly  certain  phases  of  mod¬ 
ern  Flemish  poetry  with  a  natural  emphasis 
on  van  Ostaijen  and  his  contribution  to  and 
participation  in  the  Expressionist  movement. 
The  author  has  used  many  literary  reviews 
and  newspapers  to  document  his  study.  One 
may  regret  that  more  attention  is  not  given 
to  biographical  details.  The  last  half  of  the 
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book  presents  French  translations  of  forty- 
eight  of  van  Ostaijen’s  Flemish  poems  as  well 
as  a  two-page  bibliography  of  his  separately 
published  works. 

Schoonhoven  in  the  last  decade  has  pub¬ 
lished  eight  volumes  of  poetry  as  well  as  nu¬ 
merous  translations  from  the  Flemish;  the 
translations  appear  to  be  most  competently 
and  sympathetically  presented.  This  volume 
must  then  be  considered  a  worthwhile  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  contemporary  Flem¬ 
ish  letters  and  of  van  Ostaijen  in  particular. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Raymond  Dumay.  Mort  de  la  litterature. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1950.  140  pages.  250  fr. 

M.  Dumay  holds  the  unusual  and  unpopular 
opinion  that  writers  should  eat.  He  does  not 
believe  empty  stomachs  to  be  creative  stimu¬ 
lants  and  doubts  that  living  in  unheated  gar¬ 
rets  is  a  prerequisite  for  producing  literary 
masterpieces.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  consider 
impecuniosity  as  a  deterrent  from  the  writing 
of  significant  works.  Exclusively  concerned 
with  his  otherwise  legitimate  demand  of 
d’abord  bonder  he  overlooks  other  deterrents 
among  which  the  spiritual  poverty  of  a  ma¬ 
terialistic  age  with  its  blind  belief  in  oppor¬ 
tunistic  and  conformist  expediency  may  have 
some  part,  after  all. 

Dumay  refers  to  heartbreaking  case  his¬ 
tories  such  as  Bloy’s  and  Bernanos’  (and  yet 
both  have  left  works  destined  to  last,  certainly 
not  because  of  poverty  but  at  least  in  spite  of 
it).  He  discards  the  “lesser  evil”  solution  of 
a  second  metier,  generally  too  energy-absorb¬ 
ing  to  allow  full  creativity,  and  is  especially 
distrustful  of  the  teaching  career  as  a  financial 
“way  out”  for  writers.  He  violendy  denounces 
the  dangerous  practice  of  trying  to  cash  in  on 
a  “best  seller”  in  order  then  to  devote  oneself, 
free  from  financial  problems,  to  serious  writing 
(it  never  works:  once  a  trash  writer,  always 
a  best  seller).  He  puts  in  a  few  accurate 
“cracks”  at  publishers  who  cater  to  a  large 
public’s  low-grade  taste  for  escapist,  sensa¬ 
tional,  and  pornographic  literature. 

When  it  comes  to  suggesting  practical  solu¬ 
tions,  M.  Dumay  is  caught  in  the  net  of  an 
age-old  predicament.  He  favors  collecting  roy¬ 
alties  for  distribution  among  needy  writers 
from  works  of  authors  fallen  into  the  public 
domain,  and  especially  some  system  of  state 
sponsorship,  or  state  pensions,  pointing  to  the 
example  of  the  era  of  Louis  XIV  when  Colbert 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  much  maligned 
and  ridiculed  Chapelain  “financed”  Corneille, 


Racine,  Moliere  (but  also  a  goodly  number  of 
impostors,  parasites  and  “phonies”).  Even  the 
most  generous  and  discriminating  state  spon¬ 
sorship  is  no  guarantee  that  we  shall  have  Ra¬ 
cines  among  us,  and  what  state  sponsorship  of 
letters  can  finally  amount  to  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  all  too  convincingly  by  the  totalitarian 
regimes  of  our  age.  We  concede  that  writing 
as  a  profession  (“for  a  living”)  is  usually  hell, 
and  that  there  often  is  something  rotten  in 
the  kingdom  of  publishing.  Yet,  such  are  the 
risques  du  metier.  We  believe  with  Bernanos, 
so  often  evoked  by  Dumay,  that  “ce  monde  ap- 
partient  au  risque,”  to  quote  Hemingway,  that 
“ours  is  a  profession  in  which  no  quarter  is 
asked  and  none  given.”  E.  E.  N. 

^  Adolphe  Boschot.  Musiciens  poetes:  Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Uszt,  Cho¬ 
pin.  Paris.  Plon.  New  ed.,  1951.  205  pages 
-f-  8  plates.  540  fr. 

A  new  approach  to  musical  biography  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  in  these  sketches,  which 
familiarize  the  reader  with  the  personality  of 
the  masters  by  re-creating  the  physical  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived  and 
worked.  It  takes  a  writer  of  the  rank  of  Bos¬ 
chot  to  achieve  that  goal  without  indulging 
in  anecdote  telling.  His  erudition,  notwith¬ 
standing  minor  inaccuracies,  never  interferes 
with  his  second  aim — to  reveal  the  human  and 
even  the  moral  implications  of  music.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  agree  when  he  tries  to 
disconnect  Schubert  from  the  great  tradition 
of  German  music  by  overemphasizing  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  and  Hungarian  elements  of  his  music, 
and  Viennese  music  in  general. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Rene  Clair.  Reflexion  jaite.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1951.  270  pages.  510  fr. 

Rene  Clair  who  gave  us  Un  chapeau  de  paille 
d’ltalie.  Sous  les  toits  de  Paris  and  other  won¬ 
derful  films,  assembles  in  this  book  his  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  cinema — a  series  of  articles,  mani¬ 
festoes,  and  speeches  most  of  which  he  com¬ 
posed  in  the  period  from  1922  to  1935.  The 
material  is  brought  up-to-date  by  regular  in¬ 
serts  in  which  the  author  of  1950  comments 
on  the  opinions  of  his  former  self,  sometimes 
mitigating  their  intransigence  and  for  the  rest 
corroborating  them  in  a  majority  of  cases.  This 
does  credit  to  his  critical  acumen,  rare  in  a 
creative  artist. 

Of  particular  interest  are  his  observations 
on  the  use  of  the  spoken  word  and  his  insistent 
attempts  to  define  the  intricate  relationship  be- 
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tween  film  image  and  film  plot;  significantly, 
he  speaks  admiringly  of  Chaplin  as  a  story¬ 
teller.  What  the  book  lacks  in  theoretical  in¬ 
sight  is  fully  compensated  for  by  Clair’s  in¬ 
fallible  film  sense.  And  besides,  it  includes  a 
passage  of  great  beauty:  the  description  of  a 
truly  cinematic  incident  in  London,  when  he, 
unawares,  came  across  D.  W.  Griffith  in  a 
setting  reminiscent  of  the  dock  scenes  in  the 
latter’s  unforgettable  Broken  Blossoms. 

Siegfried  Kracauer 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Georges  Poulet.  Etudes  sur  le  temps  hu- 
main.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  xlvii-f-409  pages. 
540  fr. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  represent 
a  pardy  literary,  pardy  metaphysical,  critical 
evaluation  of  the  thought  of  Descartes,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Pascal,  Moli^re,  Corneille,  Racine, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  de  Vigny,  Th.  Gautier, 
Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  Valery,  Proust,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  these 
authors’  concept  of  “temporality.”  This  novel 
approach  is  inspired  by  the  speculative  efforts 
of  several  contemporary  existentialists,  and  the 
result  is  both  fascinating  and  illuminating. 
Of  special  philosophic  interest  is  the  com¬ 
prehensive  Introduction  which  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  problem  of  “time”  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present,  from  St.  Augustine  to 
Sartre.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

^  Robert  Aron,  Jean-Claude  Renard,  eds. 
Mors  et  vita.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  291  pages. 
360  fr. 

Excursions  into  the  unknown  realms  of  life 
after  death  are  rapidly  becoming  a  danger¬ 
ously  fashionable  obsession  with  flightbound 
intellectuals  seeking  escape  from  an  unbear¬ 
able  social  reality  by  indulging  in  a  violation 
de  frontieres  of  the  forbidden  and  forbidding 
regions  of  the  supernatural.  In  this  volume, 
metaphysical  phenomena,  especially  those 
dealing  with  les  rapports  entre  les  vivants  et 
les  morts,  are  recorded  and  commented  on. 
The  material  submitted  is  disturbing  enough 
to  shake  skeptics  into  wondering  if  there  is 
not  more  than  merely  meets  the  eye  in  cer¬ 
tain  manifestations  of  occult  forces.  Texts, 
testimonials,  and  studies,  from  older  and  con¬ 
temporary  sources,  do  not  shed  a  particularly 
new  light  on  what  is  already  known  from 
the  pertinent  literature  on  spiritism;  and 
the  preference  for  echos  d’outre-tombe  may 
appear  to  the  more  robust  brand  of  unbeliev¬ 
ers  somewhat  morbid. 


In  his  foreword  Ce  peu  profond  ruisseau  . . . 
Gabriel  Marcel  endeavors  to  stress  the  new 
problems  the  philosopher  supposedly  has  to 
cope  with  in  regard  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  living  and  the  dead  which,  it  is 
claimed,  fundamentally  affects  the  classical 
dualism  of  thought  and  matter.  R.  P.  Louis 
Beirnaert,  in  his  concluding  Lettre  d’un  thi- 
ologien  a  Gabriel  Marcel,  strikes  a  commend¬ 
able,  prudent  note  of  caution. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  (Mfne)  Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  La  tragS- 
die  de  Port-Royal.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  xi  -f“ 
235  pages.  270  fr. 

The  tragedy  of  Port-Royal,  as  M.  de  Perefixe, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  called  it  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  lasted  seventy  years;  it  ended  with 
the  destruction  of  Port-Royal-des-Champs. 
These  seventy  years  are  ably  revived  by  Mme 
Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  She  has  cleverly  built 
up  her  narration  around  two  characters: 
Mother  Angelique  Arnaud,  the  soul  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  Marie  de  Gonzague,  who  became 
Queen  of  Poland.  The  Queen  was  brought  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  abbey,  and  Mother 
Angelique  wrote  her  almost  daily  for  many 
years,  giving  her  a  vivid  account  of  the  events 
of  the  tragedy.  These  letters  are  discussed  with 
perspicacity  by  the  historian,  who  naturally 
does  not  fail  to  describe  the  life  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  the  Solitaires,  at  Port-Royal. 

Part  of  the  book  concerns  the  betrothal  of 
Marie  de  Gonzague  and  King  Ladislas,  her 
voyage  across  Northern  Europe  to  join  him, 
and  their  meeting  in  Warsaw.  These  many 
incidents,  told  with  a  slight  touch  of  amused 
irony,  constitute  in  themselves  a  delightful 
story.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulf  Park  College 

^  Emile  Mireaux.  La  reine  Berenice.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1951.  252  pages.  420  fr. 
The  imperious,  scheming,  ambitious  Jewish 
princess,  who  was  a  lawbreaker  though  out¬ 
wardly  a  pious  Jewess,  had  two  lives,  one  his¬ 
torical  and  one  literary,  and  Mireaux  deals 
capably  with  both.  About  sixteen  centuries 
after  her  obscure  death  Berenice  was  resur¬ 
rected  by  Segrais,  Jean  Magnon,  Corneille,  and 
Racine,  principally.  Small  wonder,  since  her 
uneasy  career,  beauty,  and  complex  personality, 
plus  her  nemesis  of  frustration  offer  such  good 
material  for  historical  drama.  She  married  her 
numerous  husbands  through  ambition  or  ex¬ 
pediency;  her  only  real  lover  was  Titus,  son 
of  Vespasian,  and  a  dozen  years  younger  than 
she.  This  alliance  lasted  nearly  twelve  years 
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and  ended  in  his  abandonment  of  her  for  po¬ 
litical  reasons. 

M.  Mireaux  makes  the  barbarous,  ruthless 
period  in  which  she  lived,  so  full  of  intrigue 
and  conflict,  as  vivid  as  day  before  yesterday. 
This  is  history  presented  to  our  liking:  appar- 
endy  authentic,  generously  furnished  with  well 
integrated  details,  clothed  with  reality  and  vi¬ 
tality,  and  founded  upon  documentary  sources. 
Mireaux  also  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into 
his  characters. 

Three  appendices  elaborating  Biblical  bases, 
and  a  genealogical  table,  support  this  ex¬ 
cellent  study  of  an  interesting  period  and  a 
fascinating,  if  not  wholly  admirable,  figure. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Henri  Mondor.  Eugene  Lejebure.  Sa  vie 
— ses  lettres  a  MallarmS.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1951.  367  pages.  490  fr. 

With  the  same  thoroughness  and  penetration 
which  characterize  his  voluminous  Vie  de 
Mallarme,  Mondor  presents  a  very  readable 
biography  of  Lefebure,  of  whom  Mallarme 
once  said  to  Aubanel,  “II  a  etc  mon  initiateur!” 
Though  a  poet  in  his  youth  (he  published  in 
the  1866  and  1871  collections  of  Le  Parnasse 
contemporain ),  Lefebure  is  now  better  known 
as  a  learned  Egyptologist.  The  biographer 
vividly  traces  the  varied  career  of  his  subject, 
first  as  poet,  later  as  postal  clerk,  and  even¬ 
tually  as  an  Egyptologist  whose  courses  at  the 
Universities  of  Lyon  and  Algiers  won  for  him 
the  praise  of  the  highest  authorities  in  his  field. 

Appended  to  the  biography,  some  eighty 
letters  of  Lefebure  to  Mallarme  indicate  the 
close  friendship  of  the  two.  Lefebure  s  early 
encouragement  and  penetrating  criticism  of 
Mallarme’s  poetry  justify  the  latter’s  state¬ 
ment  to  Aubanel.  Unfortunately  only  five  of 
Mallarmc’s  answers  have  been  preserved;  of 
these,  four  long  ones  will  be  of  considerable 
significance  to  Mallarme  studies. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Harvard  University 

^  Henri  Beraud.  Quinze  jours  avec  la  mort. 
La  chasse  au  lampiste.  Paris.  Plon.  1951. 
243  pages.  300  fr. 

Autobiographical  reminiscences  of  a  well- 
known  French  journalist  covering  five  months 
after  the  Liberation  of  Paris  in  August,  1944. 
Accused  of  collaboration,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  at  midnight,  shifted  to  half  a  dozen 
curious  makeshift  places  of  detention,  and 
finally  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  For 
fifteen  days,  with  chains  on  his  feet,  in  a 
freezing  cold  cell  in  Fresnes  prison,  he  calmly 


awaited  the  fatal  day  of  execution.  Having 
opposed  de  Gaulle  with  his  pen,  he  was  too 
proud  and  confident  of  his  own  innocence  to 
ask  for  an  appeal  or  pardon.  But  Francois 
Mauriac  and  other  friends  secured  a  last-min¬ 
ute  reprieve.  M.  Beraud’s  volume  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  these  vicissitudes  and  of  internal 
French  confusion  and  hatreds  at  the  end  of 
the  “Occupation.”  He  writes  with  journalistic 
skill,  without  rancor,  and  with  considerable 
retrospective  satisfaction  at  his  own  calm  and 
fortitude.  Sidney  B.  Fay 

Harvard  University 

^  Rene  Hardy.  Le  livre  de  la  colere.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1951.  210  pages. 

This  book  begins  like  a  detective  story,  but 
our  interest  is  intensified  when  we  realize  that 
the  author  relates  his  own  adventures  after 
the  Liberation,  when  he  was  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  betrayed  one  of  his  collaborators  of  the 
Resistance  and  caused  his  capture  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  circumstances  are  against  him,  and 
he  does  not  know  anybody  who  could  prove 
his  innocence.  Put  in  prison  between  ques¬ 
tionings,  it  happens  that  the  window  of  his 
cell  faces  those  of  a  nearby  building  where 
men  condemned  to  death  are  confined,  “col¬ 
laborators”  who  had  served  the  Vichy  regime. 
Common  misfortune  brings  together  former 
enemies,  and  thus  is  produced  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  situation  of  the  story:  during  the  night, 
Hardy  is  told  by  a  prisoner,  who  is  to  be 
executed  at  sunrise,  that  he  could  testify  to 
Hardy’s  innocence.  Too  late!  The  prisoner  is 
taken  away  to  meet  his  fate.  After  several 
months  in  jail,  and  many  interrogations,  the 
author  at  last  is  able  to  convince  his  accusers 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
him. 

This  histoire  vecue  is  related  with  pathetic 
intensity,  and  most  dramatically  depicts  the 
confusion  that  followed  the  collapse  of  the 
Vichy  regime. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Parl{  College 

^  Thydc  Monnier.  Moi.  Ill:  Sur  la  corde 

raide.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1951.  253  pages. 
330  fr. 

As  in  her  previous  books  of  memoirs,  there  are 
meaty  pages  in  which  Thydc  Monnier  cleverly 
studies  herself  a  la  Montaigne;  but  there  are 
too  many  others  of  no  interest,  except  to  schol¬ 
ars  working  on  their  Ph.D.  theses;  and  the 
delightful  pagan  naturalness  is  somewhat  less 
evident,  which  I  regret,  for  Mmc  Monnicr’s 
joie  de  vivre  is  contagious.  But  her  second 
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attempt  to  find  happiness  in  married  life,  with 
a  partner  fifteen  years  younger  than  herself, 
was  not  much  more  successful  than  her  first 
venture,  and  she  discovered  that  “there  is  only 
one  being  in  the  world  who  can  bring  you 
happiness;  it  is  yourself.” 

This  fateful  discovery  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  maturing  of  the  writer  in  her, 
and  her  meetings  with  Giono  who  appreciated 
her  potential  talent  contributed  to  the  early 
publication  of  La  rue  courte,  the  novel  which 
brought  her  an  easy  and  speedy  literary  fame. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
The  Rice  Institute 

^  Voltaire.  Correspondance  avec  les  Tron- 
chin.  Andre  Delattre,  ed.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1950.  xliv-|-797  pages. 

A  critical  edition  of  the  origin^  manuscripts 
available  only  since  1937  when  the  Geneva 
Public  Library  acquired  the  archives  of  the 
Tronchin  family.  The  edition  includes  572 
letters  written  by  Voltaire  to  the  Tronchins, 
13  to  other  correspondents,  59  letters  of 
Madame  Denis,  66  letters  addressed  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  772  letters  and 
other  pieces. 

The  letters  were  written  for  the  most  part 
between  1755  and  1766  during  Voltaire’s  stay 
at  Les  Delices  and  the  early  years  at  Ferney. 
They  are  particularly  interesting  for  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  offer  of  the  wide  range  of  Voltaire’s 
activities  during  this  period,  which  includes 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  greatest  number 
(343)  are  addressed  to  Jean-Robert  Tronchin, 
prominent  Lyon  banker  and  Voltaire’s  trusted 
financial  agent,  who  is  said  to  have  handled 
500,000  livres  of  the  author’s  funds.  But  Vol¬ 
taire  does  not  write  Jean-Robert  about  busi¬ 
ness  deals  and  investments  alone.  The  letter 
will  just  as  likely  include  a  request  to  act  as 
intermediary  in  some  delicate  political  or  dip¬ 
lomatic  scheme  which  Voltaire  has  under  way, 
and  end  with  a  plea  for  a  package  of  garden 
seeds,  new  furniture  for  Les  Ddices,  a  car¬ 
riage  preferably  with  horses  and  harness,  or 
the  sewing  needs  of  Madame  Denis.  Jean 
Robert  Tronchin  was  apparently  equal  to  any 
emergency. 

The  editor’s  work,  done  with  great  care 
and  skill,  is  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  eighteenth  century  France.  Why  Droz  of 
Geneva  should  have  brought  out  another  edi¬ 
tion  (see  B.A.  25:2,  p.  201)  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  is  not  easy  to  sec. 

L.  E.  Winfrey 
University  of  Okjahoma 


^  Georges  Friedmann.  Humanisme  du  tra¬ 
vail  et  humanites.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1950.  xvii-|-55  pages.  130  fr. 

In  the  batde  between  the  “humanists”  and  the 
“tcchnicists”  consequent  upon  the  post-Liber- 
ation  reformation  of  the  French  educational 
system,  the  author  chooses  an  impregnable 
middle  ground.  The  present  phase  of  the  Mc- 
chanical-Industrial-Technological  Revolution 
is  viewed  as  having  demonstrated  France’s 
great  need  of  technicians.  The  training  of 
these  men  requires — and  should  effect — edu¬ 
cational  monism  rather  than  dualism.  To  live 
in  the  fullness  of  their  human  attributes,  the 
men  who  run,  and  supervise  the  running  of, 
the  machines  need  a  leaven  of  humanity  which 
can  best  be  found  in  mankind’s  stock  of  spir¬ 
itual  treasures.  Friedmann  asserts  that,  from 
a  finely-modulated  program  of  technical  and 
humane  studies,  there  will  emerge  a  laboring- 
class  elite  which  will  work  to  the  greater  glory 
of  France,  with  full  honor  to  the  combined 
contributory  forces  of  the  educative  process. 

Raul  Marcel  Claude 
Oklahoma  City,  Ol(la. 

^  Nicolas  Baciu.  Des  geoles  d’ Anna  Paul(er 
aux  prisons  de  Tito.  Paris.  Lc  Livre  Con- 
temporain.  1951.  298  pages.  350  fr. 
Nicolas  Baciu  fled  from  Russian-occupied 
Romania  to  the  hell  of  Yugoslavia’s  prisons. 
His  story  is  that  of  thousands  who,  lured  by 
fraudulent  Yugoslav  broadcasts,  were  trapped 
by  a  system  as  ruthless  as  Stalin’s.  More  for¬ 
tunate  than  most,  he  escaped  to  Austria. 

The  tale  of  human  suffering  and  degrada¬ 
tion  has  long  been  familiar,  but  of  particular 
interest  is  the  expose  of  Tito’s  regime,  of  its 
structure  and  the  motivations  behind  the 
methods  employed.  However,  as  the  author 
points  out,  his  narrative  belongs  to  that  period 
before  the  Tito-Cominform  rupture  deflected 
Tito  toward  the  West  and  some  mitigation  of 
his  oppression. 

Sincerely  and  objectively  written,  with  no 
attempt  to  exploit  sensationalism,  this  is  a 
damning  indictment  of  Communism  and  the 
evil  practices  by  which  alone  it  can  achieve 
and  retain  power.  Cynical  deception,  cruelty, 
treachery,  unendurable  conditions  and  total 
disillusionment;  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Communist  paradise. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Raymond-Leopold  Bruckberger.  Les  Cosa¬ 
ques  et  le  Saint  Esprit.  Paris.  Jeunc  Parque. 

1951.  140  pages.  250  fr. 

Raymond-Leopold  Bruckberger  is  a  French 
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Dominican  who  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
two  years  ago  and  is  now  in  Winona,  Min¬ 
nesota.  His  intense  litde  volume  does  not  carry 
the  Church’s  imprimatur  but  is  accompanied 
by  a  slip  reading:  “Ce  livre  est  muni  des  auto- 
risations  canoniques.  L’auteur  .  .  .  les  tient  a 
la  disposition  de  qui  aurait  autorite  pour  les 
lui  demander.”  The  book  develops  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  world  is  moving  toward  the 
decisive  clash  between  two  relendess  “Ca¬ 
tholicities,”  the  fanatical  totalitarianism  of 
Communism  and  the  Divinely  inspired  Ca¬ 
tholicity  of  Rome.  (His  tide,  which  might 
well  have  replaced  the  et  by  contre,  is  quoted 
from  a  kindred  spirit,  Leon  Bloy).  This  appeal 
for  a  militant  union  of  men  of  good-will  of 
all  religious  complexions  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Holy  Father,  to  stamp  out  the  noxious 
atheism  of  Moscow,  is  brilliandy  written  and 
flames  with  zeal.  But  the  twentieth  century 
French  reading  public  will  be  harder  to  ignite 
than  the  French  audiences  whom  Peter  the 
Hermit  stirred  to  crusade  against  the  Infidel. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Albert  Dauzat,  ed.  Dictionnaire  hymo- 
logique  des  noms  de  jamille  et  prenoms  de 
France.  Paris.  Larousse.  1951.  xxv-f-604 
2<ol.  pages.  890  fr. 

That  there  is  more  in  a  name  than  ordinarily 
meets  the  eye  is  here  painstakingly  and  bril¬ 
liandy  demonstrated  by  the  eminent  linguist 
and  etymologist  who  has  collected  and  traced 
the  origin  of  almost  30,000  French  family  and 
baptismal  names  with  their  numerous  vari- 
antes  and  their  generous  ingredients  of  for¬ 
eign  contributions.  A  solid,  scholarly  work 
condensing  an  amazing  amount  of  research 
and  interpretation,  this  dictionary  also  makes 
for  captivating  and  more  than  occasionally 
amusing  reading.  While  in  many  cases  the 
meaning  of  names,  especially  those  of  geo¬ 
graphical  origins,  surnames,  and  obvious  job 
or  character  qualifications,  is  self-evident,  there 
are  coundess  instances  where  the  problems  are 
much  more  complex  and  the  hidden  meaning 
could  only  be  made  clear  through  the  most 
thorough  investigation.  It  is  not  the  least  merit 
of  this  well-informed  work  that  it  refutes 
many  a  jantaisiste  or  complacent  conjecture 
surrounding  a  name. 

A  serious  contribution  throughout  to  the 
litde-known  discipline  of  anthroponymie,  this 
systematic  study  unavoidably  offers  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  dig  out  of  it  information  which  can 
hardly  be  sampled  without  some  malice.  Heirs 
to  established  names  naturally  cannot  be  either 
credited  or  blamed  for  their  original  meaning 


and  their  possible,  though  dubious  symbolic 
character.  Yet,  the  politically  inclined  will  take 
notice  with  reactions  varying  according  to  his 
sympathies  or  antipathies  that  General  de 
Gaulle,  for  instance,  bears  a  name  of  Flemish 
origin  (van  de  Walle,  “du  rempart”)  in  which 
his  followers  cannot  fail  to  take  comfort,  while 
the  late  Marshal  Petain’s  name  causes  some 
embarrassment  to  the  compiler  who  charitaUy 
refers  to  it  as  being  “obscure,”  only  to  state 
in  the  next  line  that  it  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
origin  as  Petard.  The  same  cocktail  of  the 
sublime  and  the  cocasse  can  be  brewed  from 
the  listings  of  well-known  writers,  but  you 
should  look  them  up  for  yourselves.  That  Gidc 
stems  from  the  Germanic  gid-,  (chant,  po^me) 
is  almost  too  beautiful  to  be  true.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Lucien  Laurat.  Staline.  La  linguistique  et 

Vimperialisme  russe.  Paris.  Les  lies  d’Or. 

1951.  93  pages.  120  fr. 

This  book  is  an  able  presentation  of  the 
bizarre  debate  which  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  Pravda  during  the  spring  of  1950,  in  which 
Russia’s  foremost  linguists  discussed  the  con¬ 
fusing  practical  problems  confronting  them. 
Should  the  Russian  language  be  imposed  upon 
the  workers  of  the  world  together  with  the 
more  tangible  blessings  which  emanate  from 
the  Soviet  Union.?  Is  Russian  a  fit  instru¬ 
ment  to  prepare  us  for  the  hazardous  enter¬ 
prise  of  living  in  the  imminent  classless  society 
or  is  Esperanto  better  adapted  to  set  our  im¬ 
pervious  minds  aglow  with  Soviet  idealism.? 

In  June  Stalin  added  another  garland  to  his 
crown  by  contributing  an  article  to  Pravda. 
He  attacked  Marr,  the  honored  founder  of 
Soviet  linguistics,  as  a  visionary  and  vulgar- 
izer  of  Marxism,  who  failed  to  see  that  dia¬ 
lects  arc  derivations  of  national  languages  and 
that  language  is  not  a  class  phenomenon.  This 
pronouncement  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the 
acrimonious  debate.  Marr  was  now  hanged  on 
a  public  gibbet,  a  creaking  horror,  and  his 
devoted  followers  quickly  abjured  their 
heretical  views.  All  is  now  quiet  on  the  lin¬ 
guistic  front.  Noah  J.  Jacobs 

London,  England 

^  Andre  Siegfried.  Voyage  aux  Indes.  Paris. 

Armand  Colin.  1951.  163  pages.  280  fr. 
Andre  Siegfried  has  visited  India  again,  this 
time  to  witness  the  changes  caused  in  the 
peninsula  by  both  independence  and  division 
into  two  antagonistic  nations.  His  new  book 
gives  the  results  of  his  inquiries  from  the  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  religious  points  of  view. 
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The  great  problem  is  more  than  ever  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  430  million  people  in  a  territory  in¬ 
capable  of  feeding  them.  In  Moslem  Pakistan, 
with  its  80  million  people,  are  found  almost 
all  of  the  agricultural  products,  while  the  350 
million  people  of  the  Hindu  State  of  India 
are  periodically  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Siegfried,  Pandit  Nehru’s  gov¬ 
ernment  is  definitively  anti-Communist,  but 
he  cannot  make  the  same  categoric  statement 
about  the  great  masses  of  the  peoples  of  India. 

The  Occidental  is  the  object  of  the  dislike — 
to  say  the  least — of  the  Hindus  in  general; 
however,  they  have  no  ill  feeling  toward  the 
English,  because  the  latter  left  India  of  their 

If  If 

Sr.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  our  Contributing  Edi¬ 
tor,  points  out  an  interesting  parallel  between  the 
ideas  of  Maupassant  and  Ganivet  in  a  supplement  to 
Revista  de  Historia.  From  Idearium  Espanol  by  Angel 
Ganivet  (1865-1898)  Figueiredo  quotes  the  following: 
‘The  ideas  that  incite  one  to  struggle  I  call  ‘pointed’ 
ideas;  and  conversely,  the  ideas  which  inspire  love  of 
peace  I  call  ‘round’  ideas.”  Turning  then  to  Mile 
Perle  by  Maupassant,  he  finds,  ‘‘Why  have  I  always 
thought  that  Mme  Chantal’s  ideas  are  square?  I  don’t 
know,  but  everything  she  says  takes  this  form  in  my 
mind:  a  square,  a  big  square  with  four  symmetrical 
angles.  There  are  other  people  whose  ideas  seem  to 
me  always  to  be  round  and  rolling  like  hoops.  .  .  . 
Other  people  also  have  pointed  ideas.” 

‘‘Andre  Gide  ...  is  the  subject  of  a  critical  book 
...  by  Albert  J.  Gucrard  .  .  .  published  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press  .  .  .  Mr.  Guerard  .  .  .  had  the 
privilege  of  interviewing  Gide  just  prior  to  Gide’s  death 
last  February.  In  fact,  Gide  read  the  book  in  manu¬ 
script  .  .  .  Gide  wrote:  ‘I  was  extremely  interested  in 
your  study,  which  I  have  just  finished  reading  without 
skipping  a  line  or  even  a  word  .  .  .  Had  I  been  able  to 
read  your  critique  before  writing  my  books  •  .  .  how 
I  would  have  profited!’  ” 

Boo^  News,  Harvard  University  Press 

"Borrowing  from  Spain  those  eternal  types  of  fan¬ 
tastic  idealism  and  gross  realism,  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza,  and  adapting  them  to  French  circum¬ 
stances,  we  find  here  a  less  tragic  cleavage.  For  the 
Frenchman  is  a  Sancho  Panza  who  contains  his  own 
Don  Quixote,  or  a  Don  (^ixote  in  whom  Sancho  Panza 
lies  hidden.  Each  element  can  serve  as  critic  and  re- 
strainer  of  the  other.” 

Kenneth  Douglas  in  United  Nations  World 

Someone  asked  Tristan  Bernard  how  he  felt  about 
the  future  life.  ‘‘I’m  not  so  sure,”  he  said.  ‘‘It  would 
seem  as  if  the  climate  of  Heaven  is  pleasanter,  but 
in  the  other  place  you  might  have  more  congenial 
company.” 

Quoted  in  El  Tiempo  of  Bogoti 


own  accord.  But  a  paradoxical  situation  has 
arisen:  Although  the  independence  of  India 
is  due  in  great  part  to  the  anti<olonial  policies 
of  the  United  States,  the  mistrust  of  the  In¬ 
dians  for  the  white  man  has  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Americans.  The  Indians  do 
not  fear  submission  to  us  by  troops  with  fifes, 
drums,  and  guns,  but  they  fear  eventual  sub¬ 
mission  through  financial  contracts  signed  on 
the  dotted  line.  The  author  has  noticed  with 
regret  that  “America  has  a  bad  press  in  India, 
and  is  accused  of  many  evil  intentions  as  if 
the  Communist  propaganda  had  produced  all 
its- effects.”  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulf  Par\  College 

The  Prix  dcs  Ncuf,  establbhed  in  1947,  and  whose 
jury  comprises,  among  others,  Andre  Maurois,  Jules 
Romains,  Jean  Tharaud,  Jean-Louis  Vaudoyer,  Maurice 
Bedel,  Joseph  Kessel  and  Pierre  Descaves,  has  been 
awarded  for  the  year  1951  to  Beatrix  Beck,  formerly 
secretary  to  Andre  Gide,  for  her  novel  Une  mort 
irregulihe. 

The  French  Academy  has  bestowed  upon  the  Revue 
de  la  Pensee  Frangtuse  one  of  its  highest  distinctions, 
the  Medal  of  the  French  Language.  This  distinction 
is  awarded  since  1914  each  year  in  recognition  of 
services  rendered  abroad  to  the  French  language. 

The  French  Press  recently  announced  the  betrothal 
of  Claude  Mauriac,  son  of  the  novelbt,  and  Mile  Marie- 
Claude  Mante.  The  bride  is  a  niece  of  Marcel  Proust 
on  her  mother’s  side  and  of  Edmond  Rostand  on  her 
father’s. 

Rene  Laporte  has  been  awarded  the  Prix  des  Am- 
bassadeurs  for  his  6-volume  novel  Les  membres  de  la 
jamille  of  which  4  volumes  have  been  published 
so  far. 

Julien  Green  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  succeeding  the  late  Robert 
de  Traz. 

‘‘Crime  novels,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  belong  to 
an  inferior  category  of  literature  because  they  teach 
us  nothing  about  others  nor  even  about  ourselves, 
written  as  they  usually  are  by  men  who  lack  that 
sharp,  personal  insight  into  life  which  is  the  attribute 
and  the  privilege  of  original  artists,  and  also  because, 
in  order  to  write  them,  one  always  begins  with  the 
action  and  not  with  the  characters.” 

Luis  de  Elizalde  in  Sur 

‘‘Words  still  matter  enormously  in  the  theater  and 
playing  with  words,  saying  things  in  a  memorable 
way,  will  always  be  part  of  the  drama’s  appeal.” 

Philip  Hope-Wallace 
in  United  Nations  World 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  ‘‘Head-Liners'*) 


^  Werner  Danckert.  Goethe.  Der  mythische 

Urgrund  seiner  Weltschau.  Berlin.  De 

Gruyter.  1951.  xxvi-f-625  pages.  20  dm. 
Why  are  the  earnest  seekers  respected  while 
the  gay  finders  are  looked  down  upon.?  What 
has  Depth  got  that  the  good  surface  doesn’t 
wisely  hide.?  Why  should  the  symbol  of  the 
web  or  the  shutde  need  to  acquire  dignity  by 
being  interpreted  as  a  mythical  remnant  from 
the  remote  past  compounded  with  mystic  JJr-? 
Creuzer,  Bachofen,  Klages  loved  to  build  up 
beautiful  speculations  about  the  unknown  and 
the  unknowable,  and  Danckert,  the  musicolo¬ 
gist,  has  now  joined  their  mystic  fraternity, 
contributing  as  his  share  the  Voice  Types, 
which  Rust,  Saran,  and  Becking  set  up  next 
to  Sievers’  Schallanalyse  of  unholy  memory. 
The  fraternity  of  the  sacred  Pre-  and  Sub-  will 
delight  in  Danckert’s  dicta,  for  they  are  deep 
enough:  “Goethe’s  Ursymbole  belong  to  the 
realm  of  prehistoric  chthonism  or  tellurism” 
and  “Goethe  was  the  first  Westerner  again 
to  take  up  the  idea  of  Night  in  its  full,  orig¬ 
inal  religious  significance  {urreligidsen  Sinn- 
fiille).”  An  integrated  system  of  such  noble 
notions,  provided  only  they  are  fundamental 
enough,  may  be  a  work  of  fiction,  but  fiction 
does  not  convince  the  unbeliever.  “And  here¬ 
with  is  proven  a  fundamental  insight  of 
Bachofen’s — der  uralte  Symbolzusammenhang 
des  Chthonischen  mit  dem  bergenden  Ster- 
nenmantel  der  ‘Urmutter  Nacht/  "  A  rational 
mind  acquainted  with  poetry  will  immedi¬ 
ately  spot  this  as  nineteenth  century  Roman¬ 
ticism.  If  the  contemporaries  continue  to  en¬ 
joy  it  still,  no  harm  can  come  of  it.  But  why 
explain  the  poets  we  know  by  reference  to  the 
old  Pelasgians  and  Lycians  we  don’t  know.? 
Or  are  we  trying  to  elucidate  the  unknown 
f/r-religions  by  the  poets  we  can  clearly  under¬ 
stand  .? 

At  any  rate,  Danckert  was  inspired  by  his 
speculations  to  make  a  rich  and  useful  collec¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  symbols,  for  which  we  owe 
him  thanks.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Hans  Ehrenberg.  Goethe  der  Mensch. 

Tubingen.  Heliopolis.  1949.  203  pages. 

6.80  dm. 

The  main,  though  not  exclusive,  subject  of  this 


book,  whose  author  is  a  Protestant  minister, 
is  Goethe’s  attitude  toward  Christianity.  Goe¬ 
the’s  “Partikularreligion,”  “half  enlighten¬ 
ment,  half  orthodoxy,’’  his  highly  personal 
interpretation  of  Christian  myth  in  the  light 
of  his  idealistic  humanism,  is  presented  with 
competence  and  sympathy;  Goethe’s  ambiva¬ 
lent  relation  to  Lavater  receives  particular  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  reading 
of  Faust  given  here  resembles  to  some  extent 
that  of  Reinhold  Schneider,  since  both  ap¬ 
proach  the  poem  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view;  both  agree  in  emphasizing  the  morbid 
in  Faust’s  character  and  in  rejecting  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  “Faustian”  spirit.  Though  the 
author  does  not  make  any  claim  to  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  literary  scholar,  he  is  anxious 
not  to  let  his  Lutheran  faith  interfere  with 
the  demands  of  his  material,  over  which  he 
has  a  wide  and  substantial  control.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  a  tendency  to  minimize  irreduc¬ 
ible  oppositions,  and  occasionally  the  tone  of 
the  preacher  proves  disturbing. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

^  Ingrid  Kohrs.  Das  Wesen  des  Tragischen 
im  Drama  Heinrichs  von  Kleist.  Marburg. 
Simons.  1951.  138  pages.  6.60  dm. 

The  author  attempts  to  clarify  and  to  de¬ 
velop  further  an  important  and  controversial 
problem  in  Kleist  research:  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Kleist’s  “Gefvihl.”  She  follows  the  new 
views  of  G.  Fricke  and  discusses  them  with 
regard  to  the  fundamentally  different  views 
held  by  W.  v.  Einsiedel.  After  attributing 
Kleist’s  work  to  the  last  of  her  three  categories 
of  Tragedy — Kleist’s  being  the  drama  of 
“Entscheidung  fur  das  Unentscheidbare” — she 
deals  with  Penthesilea  and  Prinz  von  Horn- 
burg.  The  author  seems  inclined  to  find  in 
Kleist’s  “Dichtungen  und  Gedanken”  a  pro¬ 
found  component  of  the  age  of  Goethe  rather 
than  of  Romanticism. 

A  valuable  piece  of  research  whose  useful¬ 
ness  is,  however,  limited  by  a  loaded  style 
which  must  remain  dark  to  those  who  are 
not  initiated  into  abstruse  philosophical  terms, 
such  as  “Seinsbezug.” 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 
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Hermann  Kunisch.  Adalbert  Stifter. 
Mensch  und  Wirhjichks'it.  Studien  zu 
seinem  l^lassischen  Stil.  Berlin.  Duncker 
&  Humblot.  1950.  196  pages.  9.80  dm. 

A  small  volume  with  two  subtitles — this  may 
indicate  the  author’s  intent  and  holy  desire 
to  make  his  Stifter  picture  clear.  Like  Stifter, 
or  from  reading  him,  Kunisch  has  acquired  an 
earnest,  solemn  pace  and  a  loving  care  for 
every  related  passage.  Like  him,  too,  he  is 
not  quite  able  to  convince  or  even  to  persuade 
unless  one  is  already  a  member  of  the  Stifter 
church.  Many  have  said  and  written  that,  next 
to  Holderlin,  Stifter  is  the  only  German  au¬ 
thor  of  the  past  who  says  something  to  the 
youth  of  today;  Kunisch  goes  farther  and  de¬ 
clares  Stifter  perhaps  the  last  great  classic  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Occident.  If  this  were  true  it  would 
be  almost  incomprehensible  that  other  Euro¬ 
peans  continue  to  ignore  a  figure  of  such 
magnitude. 

Kunisch  wars  against  the  Biedermeyer 
label,  first  attached  to  Stifter  more  or  less 
casually  by  Stocssel,  I  think,  but  he  does  so 
in  the  spirit  of  Guardini  and  Haecker;  he  is 
warring  against  relativism  and  for  a  reality 
in  the  sense  of  the  modern  Catholics  or  On- 
tologists  like  Thiel.  The  second  subtitle  in¬ 
dicates  one  of  his  techniques,  the  pointing  out 
of  Stifter’s  approach  to  his  form  of  perfection 
through  a  comparison  of  various  versions  of 
his  Mappe.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Eduard  Lachmann.  Holderlins  Christus- 
Hymnen.  Wien.  Herold.  1951.  190  pages. 

Holderlin’s  three  Christus-Hymnen — “Ver- 
sbhnender,  der  du  nimmer  geglaubt  .  .  .  ,” 
“Der  Einzige,”  and  “Patmos” — are  analyzed 
and  interpreted  in  the  sequence  of  their  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  first  drafts,  through  the 
variations  in  later  drafts,  to  the  versions  which 
date  from  the  poet’s  insanity.  Opposing  the 
tendency  to  speak  of  Holderlin’s  “mythical” 
Christ  and  to  interpret  his  work  predomi¬ 
nantly  in  accordance  with  his  Hellenism,  Lach¬ 
mann  attempts  to  clarify  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Christian  and  the  Dionysian,  and 
between  the  Greek  and  the  German  elements. 
He  concludes  that  Holderlin  was  a  devout 
Christian  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  Hellenist. 

/.  Wesley  Thomas 
University  of  Arkansas 

^  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  Werke  in  drei 
Bdnden.  Wolfgang  Stammler,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  1949.  418,  307,  384  pages. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  220th  anniversary  of 


Lessing’s  birth,  Stammler  presents  a  compe¬ 
tent  and  carefully  edited  3-volume  Auswahl 
comprising  the  essential  and  lasting  works  of 
Germany’s  foremost  Freigeist.  The  selection 
stresses  Lessing’s  concern  with  truth  and  lib¬ 
erty  and  is  revealing,  throughout,  of  the  out¬ 
standing  man’s  character,  courage,  and  wit. 
The  poet  is  represented  by  his  best  known 
dramas  and  his  unforgettable  Fabeln;  the  critic 
who  was  so  truly  a  pioneer,  by  the  JJtera- 
turbriefe,  the  Laokoon  and  the  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie;  the  linguist  and  scholar  by 
lesser  known  essays  and  treatises;  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  theologian  by  Die  Erziehung  des 
Menschengeschlechts,  Die  Religion  Christi  and 
many  other  writings;  the  man,  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  most  unhappy,  with  his 
heartwarming  and  heartbreaking  letters  to 
parents,  friends,  and  spouse. 

In  gratifying  contrast  to  many  other  Lessing 
editions,  Stammler  has  refrained  from  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  modernize  the  original  texts  and 
remains  respectful  of  the  author’s  initial  coin¬ 
ings.  The  only  concession  to  vulgarization  is 
the  translation  of  Latin  and  Greek  quotations 
into  German. 

This  reviewer  owes  the  compiler  special 
gratitude  for  having  chosen  his  favorite  poem 
of  Lessing’s  as  the  motto  for  Vol.  II.  This 
poem,  much  too  litde  known,  renders  perfect¬ 
ly  Lessing’s  exemplary  attitude: 

ICH 

Die  Ehrc  hat  mich  nic  gcsucht; 

Die  hatte  mich  auch  nic  gefunden. 

Wahlt  man  in  zugczahiten  Stunden 
Ein  prachtig  Fcierkicid  zur  Flucht? 

Auch  Schatze  hab’  ich  nic  begehrt. 

Was  hilft  cs,  sic  auf  kurzen  Wegen 
Fiir  Dicbc  mchr  als  sich  zu  hegen, 

Wo  man  das  Wenigste  vcrzehrt! 

Wic  lange  wahrt’s,  so  bin  ich  hin 
Und  eincr  Nachwclt  untern  Fiissen; 

Was  braucht  sic,  wen  sic  tritt,  zu  wissen? 

Weiss  ich  nur,  wer  ich  bin. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Eva  Alexander  Meyer.  Politische  Symbolik 
bei  Goethe.  Heidelberg.  Winter.  1949.  160 
pages.  5.50  dm. 

With  these  three  essays  on  Goethe’s  poetic 
treatment  of  politics,  the  author,  daughter  of 
a  liberal  politician  of  the  Bismarck  era,  pays 
homage  both  to  her  father,  who  taught  her  to 
revere  Goethe,  and  to  Goethe  himself.  The 
first  study  attempts  an  interpretation  of  the 
Marc  hen  and  proves  that  the  writer  is  in  full 
command  of  the  sources.  The  second  scruti- 
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nizes  the  Classical  Witches’  Sabbath  in  Faust 
II  and  the  third  interprets  the  last  acts  of  the 
same  work. 

Such  investigations  deserve  respect  when 
they  are  the  work  of  earnest  devotion  and 
sound  knowledge.  Those  who  enjoy  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  Faust  scholars  will  no  doubt  discuss, 
dispute,  accept,  and  reject  part  or  all  of  the 
author’s  beliefs.  We  others  will  not  take  issue, 
but  point  to  Goethe  himself.  He  tabulated  sev¬ 
eral  commentaries  of  his  Marchen  side  by  side 
and,  while  enjoying  their  complete  diver¬ 
gence,  was  yet  able  to  accept  their  complete 
compatibility.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
poetic  symbol  that  in  it  opposites  coincide. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Herbert  Meyer.  Eduard  Mdril^e.  Stuttgart. 

Steinkopf.  1950.  141  pages.  7.50  dm. 

It  is  easier  to  read  good  poetry  than  even  the 
good  books  about  it,  but  how  many  such 
books  some  of  us  must  read  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  from  time  to  time  of  that!  If  the  genial 
indoor  sport  of  textual  inference  suffices,  then 
this  book,  too,  could  easily  be  considered  just 
another  genial  superfluity.  Thanks  to  its  lib¬ 
eral  documentation,  however,  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Morike  and  his  closest  associ¬ 
ates  and  similar  source  material  on  which 
this  book  is  based,  those  inferences  need  not 
remain  at  all  on  the  guesswork  level.  This 
documentation  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that 
the  fundamental  sagacity  of  Morike’s  poetry 
and  prose  is  quite  as  much  the  “colorful  reflec¬ 
tion’’  of  his  very  own  psychic  ecstasies  and 
woes  as  the  product  of  a  God-given  intuition. 

The  book  could  easily  send  him  who  still 
loves  poetry  back  to  Morike  for  a  spell.  If, 
because  of  the  urgency  of  more  prosaic  pres¬ 
sures,  that  impulse  must  once  more  sicken 
and  die  for  want  of  indulgence,  then  there 
may  still  be  some  measure  of  Ersatz  in  the  fact 
that  the  documentation  under  consideration 
is  so  largely  in  the  very  verse  and  prose  of 
the  source  material  and  is  furthermore  well 
coordinated  structurally  into  the  author’s  own 
text.  Edward  F.  Hauch 

Florida  State  University 

^  Werner  Milch.  Europdische  Uteratur- 
geschichte.  Wiesbaden.  UNA  Europaische 
Verlagsgesellschaft.  1949.  48  pages. 

Issued  as  Heft  4  of  the  Schriftenreihe  der 
Europaischen  Akademie,  this  substantial  essay 
is  the  condensation  of  three  “lunch-hour-lec¬ 
tures”  delivered  at  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  Antrittsvorlesung  in  Marburg,  by 


a  brilliant  literary  historian  whose  untimely 
death  at  the  age  of  47  was  a  distinct  loss  to  Ger¬ 
man  scholarship.  The  essay  was  intended  as 
a  preliminary  study  to  a  work  of  more  am¬ 
bitious  scope  tentatively  titled  N ationallitera- 
tur,  Europdische  Uteratur,  W eltliteratur. 

Of  outstanding  interest  to  the  comparatist 
is  Milch’s  discussion  of  methods.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  arc  interesting  and  stimulating.  He  states 
that  national  literatures  are  “realities”  since 
the  disappearance  of  Latin  as  the  Occident’s 
unifying  literary  language.  These  national  lit¬ 
eratures,  in  spite  of  an  undeniable  common 
root,  separate  and  rejoin,  influence  each  other, 
and  again  part.  Instead  of  hunting  the  vague 
phantom  of  “world  literature,”  or  instead  of 
making  one  national  literature  the  example 
and  pattern  of  another  and  measuring  “for¬ 
eign”  qualities  by  comparison  with  one’s 
“own,”  the  comparatist’s  task  is  rather  to 
study  this  phenomenon  of  constant  parting  and 
rejoining  of  the  various  national  literatures. 
It  is  the  literary  historian’s  duty  “Vergangen- 
heit  durch  geschichtliche  Arbeit  als  lebendigen 
Besitz  zu  erwerben.”  F..  E.  N. 

^  August  Riicgg.  Miguel  de  Cervantes  und 
sein  Don  Quijote.  Bern.  Franckc.  1949. 
488  pages.  20  Sw.  fr. 

Riiegg  is  a  friendly  and  enthusiastic  inter¬ 
preter  of  Cervantes.  In  the  manner  of  school- 
essays  he  retells  on  347  pages  innumerable 
episodes  from  the  great  book,  grouping  them 
under  such  headings  as  Die  Wandlung  im 
Verhdltnis  des  Ritters  zu  seiner  Dame.  An¬ 
other  150  pages  deal  with  the  fantastic  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Cervantes  and  with  a  discussion  of  his 
other  works.  Riiegg  sees  in  Don  Quijote  a 
strong  autobiographical  note,  transformed  and 
enriched  by  the  touch  of  genius. 

The  book  cannot  compare  in  depth  and 
originality  with  the  masterful  analyses  of 
Unamuno,  Rudolf  Schcvill,  or  Hatzfeld.  Yet 
it  has  the  virtues  of  thoroughness,  reasonable¬ 
ness,  and  human  warmth.  The  reviewer  ad¬ 
mits  being  much  disturbed  by  the  kind  of 
German  Riiegg  writes,  c.g.,  “Sie  (die  Dia- 
logc)  verlangsamen  allcrdings  das  Tempo  der 
Erzahlung  aber  sic  holcn  wahre  Gallconcn- 
ladungcn  geistiger  Perlen  aus  dem  epischen 
Stoff  heraus.”  Here  one  can  well  reply  with 
another  quotation  from  the  author:  “An  sol- 
chen  Stellen  hort  man  Cervantes  [iiber  seinen 
Helden]  lacheln.”  There  is  too  much  of  such 
jargon  in  this  rather  voluble  book.  It  originates 
with  Don  Quijote  but  it  does  not  penetrate 
his  armor.  Fred  Neumeyer 

Mills  College 
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W.  A.  Vctterli.  Geschichte  der  italienischen 
Uteratur  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Bern. 
Franckc.  1950.  174  pages.  11.50  Sw.  fr. 

A  less  ambitious  title  would  have  reduced  the 
number  of  disappointed  readers  of  these  chap¬ 
ters  on  Foscolo,  Manzoni,  Leopardi,  Carducci, 
Fogazzaro,  D’Annunzio,  and  Pascoli,  inter¬ 
larded  with  summaries  of  Italian  Romanticism 
and  the  Veristic  movement.  There  is  no  index, 
but  the  discussion  is  so  orderly  and  pedestrian 
that  the  table  of  contents  is  a  completely 
satisfactory  guide.  Brief  biographies  precede 
comptes-rendus  of  major  works.  Carducci 
stands  out  because  his  chapter  seems  written 
with  love.  Typographically,  the  book  is  one 
of  the  poorest  items  “made  in  Switzerland”  we 
have  seen.  There  is  no  evidence  of  proofread¬ 
ing.  A.  Gode-von  Aesch 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Walter  Bauer.  Besser  zu  zweit  als  allein. 

Miinchen.  Desch.  1950. 449  pages.  8.50  dm. 
In  describing  the  plight  of  a  veteran  of  the 
defeated  German  army,  the  author  gives  a 
realistic  picture  of  all  Germany  after  the  last 
war.  He  dwells  on  the  necessity  for  starting 
all  over  again,  for  undergoing  “first  experi¬ 
ences”  such  as  Adam  and  Eve  underwent,  for 
fighting  the  more  or  less  hidden  evils  of  still 
existing  Nazism  and  corruption.  The  story 
stirringly  pictures  the  gradual  recovery  of  in¬ 
dividuals  from  painfully  experienced  nothing¬ 
ness  to  the  normal  life  of  a  human  being.  Like 
many  books  by  the  same  writer,  this  novel 
centers  around  love  between  man  and  woman 
as  the  only  means  of  making  an  intolerable 
situation  endurable.  The  book  is  entertaining 
and  at  the  same  time  good  reporting. 

Eva  C.  W underlich 
Upsala  College 

**  Ulrich  Becher.  Nachtigcdl  will  zum  Vater 
fliegen.  Wien.  Sexl.  1950.  396  pages. 

The  setting  of  the  four  novelettes  that  com¬ 
prise  this  book  is  New  York  City  at  the  close 
of  the  last  war.  The  chief  characters,  many 
of  them  Germans  who  have  emigrated  to 
America,  remind  one  of  the  Lost  Generation 
of  the  twenties.  Caught  between  two  wars, 
they  are  driven  by  anxiety  neuroses  sometimes 
bordering  on  schizophrenia,  sometimes  end¬ 
ing  in  resignation.  The  realistic  style  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  Hemingway-Mailer  school  with 
now  and  then  a  dash  of  suspense  or  humor 
but  with  fewer  four-letter  words  and  less  claim 
to  literary  merit.  Hans  Heinz  Nachtigall,  the 
protagonist  of  the  title  story,  is  a  German 
physician  who  first  flees  World  War  I,  then 


Hider  and  World  War  II,  to  become  the  fash¬ 
ionable  Park  Avenue  psychiatrist  John  Henry 
Nightingale.  Although  he  yearns  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  love  and  understanding,  he  is  ac¬ 
tually  motivated  by  fear  and  a  feeling  of  guilt 
that  leads  to  a  split  personality  requiring  the 
occasional  services  of  another  psychiatrist. 
Nachtigall  longs  to  return  to  his  aged  and 
ailing  father  in  devastated  Germany.  Night¬ 
ingale  chooses  the  comforts  of  Park  Avenue. 

Fred  Genschmer 
North  Dakota  State  College 

^  Ottfried  Graf  Finckenstein.  Die  Nonne. 
Miinchen.  Nymphenburger  Verlagshand- 
lung.  1949.  124  pages.  4.80  dm. 

The  talented  Count  Finckenstein’s  “Nonne” 
is  the  dreaded  nun  moth  which  does  so  much 
damage  to  both  coniferous  and  deciduous  for¬ 
ests.  The  author  establishes  a  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  this  insect  and  the  girl  Else  Kadutscheck, 
who  was  born  in  “the  woods,”  in  the  hut  of 
a  laborer,  who  grows  up  and  comes  in  conflict 
with  the  landowning  aristocracy.  Her  friend 
the  Grenzgdnger  Schacki,  who  lives  in  a  hovel 
near  her,  defines  for  her  the  “Nonne”  whose 
fate  she  is  destined  to  share:  “When  something 
happens  so  that  someone  can’t  measure  things 
by  his  ordinary  yardstick,  he  throws  away  his 
yardstick  and  goes  on  a  rampage.”  Else  proves 
him  right.  She  intercepts  a  government  bulle¬ 
tin  warning  the  region  of  the  imminence  of 
“Nonnenfrass,”  and  the  forest  is  devastated. 
Similarly,  she  brings  disaster  to  everybody 
who  comes  near  her.  She  disappears,  and  with 
her  the  destructive  forest  pest  vanishes. 

The  well-constructed  plot,  which  develops 
in  an  authentic  milieu,  is  weakened  by  a 
slightly  forced  denouement.  The  language, 
too,  might  with  a  litde  more  care  have  been 
more  effective.  F.  5.  Grosshut 

West  New  Yor\,  N,  /. 

^  H.  J.  Chr.  v.  Grimmelshausen.  Der  aben- 
teuerliche  Simplicius  Simplicissimus.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Riederer.  New  ed.,  1950.  710  pagesr 
ill.  14.50  dm. 

Based  on  J.  H.  Scholte’s  Edith  princeps  (Halle, 
Niemeyer,  1938),  representing  the  very  first 
edition  of  1669,  editor  Hans  H.  Schwalbe’s 
new  text  deliberately  and  successfully  caters 
to  the  widest  possible  reading  public  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  dialectic,  orthographical,  and  gram¬ 
matical  oddities  of  the  author.  This  happy 
emphasis  on  smooth  reading  and  unobstructed 
delight  is  also  furthered  by  keeping  the  in¬ 
dispensable  notes  down  to  a  minimum.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thoroughly  modernized  ver- 
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sion  is  respectful  throughout  of  Grimmelshau- 
sen’s  typical  and  masterful  Baroque  style  and 
character.  The  inclusion  of  the  Continuatio, 
the  Sixth  Book  not  yet  written  when  the  first 
edition  appeared,  seems  legitimate.  It  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  tradition  and  compelling  inner  logic. 

Tastefully  illustrated  by  Karl  Eckle,  this 
Dunndruckausgabe  is  a  choice  item  for  any¬ 
body’s  book  shelf.  Schwalbe’s  competent  In¬ 
troduction  rightfully  stresses  the  timeliness 
and  timelessness  of  this  summit  in  German 
prose  writing.  The  grim  background  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  is  indeed  all  too  evocative 
of  our  own  Iron  Age.  The  parallel  is  obsessing 
enough  to  justify  the  gloomiest  outlook  re¬ 
garding  the  possibilities  of  reforming  Man 
en  tant  que  social  animal.  Salvation  resides 
with  the  individual  alone — at  least  according 
to  the  best,  though  dangerously  ambiguous 
tradition  of  Teutonic  Utopia  incarnate  in  every 
one  of  the  few  truly  great  German  Erziehungs- 
romane.  Fundamentally,  human  nature, 
boundlessly  corruptible  but  always  redeem¬ 
able,  has  not  changed  from  the  time  of  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  Landst{nechte  to  that  of  Hitler.  As 
Schwalbe  puts  it:  “Diese  Soldaten  und  Priester, 
diese  Schwarzhandler  und  Menschenschinder, 
diese  Gelehrten  und  Parvenus,  diese  vom 
Kriege  Enterbten  und  von  ihm  mit  Geld  und 
Gut  Beschenkten,  diese  Stillen  im  Lande  und 
die  aus  der  Bahn  Geworfenen — alle  diese 
Menschen  des  Dreissigjahrigen  Krieges  leben 
ofFenbar  noch  immer,  sind  recht  eigentlich 
Menschen  von  heute.”  E.  E.  N. 

^  Fritz  Habeck.  Der  Tanz  der  sieben  Teu¬ 
fel.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1950.  595  pages. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  author,  who 
received  the  Goethe  Prize  of  the  city  of  Vienna, 
will  belong  to  the  great  historical  novelists. 
Undoubtedly  talent  and  flair  for  fine  character¬ 
izations  speak  in  favor  of  Habeck,  who  had 
previously  written  a  novel  centered  around 
Villon.  On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  too  much 
superfluous  detail  attached  to  the  very  back¬ 
bone  of  the  story;  reading  becomes  cumber¬ 
some  and  interest  wanes.  Much  research  went 
into  this  monumental  book,  which  opens  a 
romantic  chapter  of  French  history,  recreat¬ 
ing  the  adventurous  career  of  Robin  de  Mor- 
teby,  a  nobleman  studying  medicine,  who 
after  the  hatde  of  Crecy  becomes  involved 
in  a  series  of  tempestuous  problems. 

The  picturesque  background  painted  in  the 
vivid  colors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  serves  as  a 
parallel  to  modern  history;  Robin’s  single- 
handed  fight  against  a  corruptive  world  and 
an  overpowering  system  may  illustrate  the 
ever-recurring  belief  in  truth  and  justice  which 


men  of  good  will  need  to  overcome  the  plight 
and  misery  senselessly  spilled  over  the  world 
by  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Some  cuts  would  have  helped  this  book 
present  its  strong  appeal  in  brighter  form.  The 
author,  being  young,  remains  a  most  promis¬ 
ing  figure.  Robert  Breuer 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

^  Kilian  Kerst.  Der  Pfau  und  andere  Erzah- 
lungen.  Darmstadt.  Roether.  1949.  340 
pages.  8.40  dm. 

Thirteen  stories  strangely  groping  and  all  end¬ 
ing  in  catastrophe  by  fire  or  water!  The  au¬ 
thor,  like  a  sleepwalker,  seems  to  drift  toward 
these  symbols  of  his  own  inner  violence.  The 
people  are  mostly  rural  folk  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  opaque  in  their  instinct-guided  lives  but 
imbedded  in  a  magnificently  rendered  nature. 
Kerst,  occasionally  reminiscent  of  Jeremias 
Gotthelf,  goes  off  on  a  tangent  of  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  actions  and  emotions  without  mak¬ 
ing  them  pertinent  to  his  theme.  In  fact,  a 
certain  parallel  exists  between  the  oblique 
structure  of  his  characters  and  his  own  style 
of  storytelling.  His  language  is  saturated  with 
original  imagery  and  richly  phrased,  thus 
arousing  higher  expectations  from  his  art  as 
a  novelist  then  he  actually  fulfills.  One  short 
story  stands  out  as  a  haunting  masterpiece: 
Der  Pfau.  As  in  Buchner’s  Wozzecl{^  and  Lenz 
the  earth-fettered  demons  drag  man  to  self- 
destruction.  Yet  differently  from  Buchner, 
one  does  not  feel  that  the  author  as  a  crafts¬ 
man  has  control  over  his  visions. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Kurt  Klaber.  Spul{  in  Neuhausen.  Berlin. 

Weiss.  1951.  109  pages.  3.90  dm. 

The  scene  of  this  short  story  is  set  in  1924; 
contemporary  issues  are  carefully  avoided.  Six 
friends,  all  of  them  social  reformers,  have 
taken  key  jjositions  in  the  very  small  town 
of  Neuhausen,  and  have  decided  to  keep  their 
previous  acquaintance  a  secret.  They  come 
together  only  at  night,  exchange  lofty  ideas, 
hathe  naked  in  a  little  lake  in  the  woods,  and 
sing  folk  songs.  When,  on  the  next  day,  they 
meet  in  public,  they  have  donned  the  dignity 
of  their  offices  again,  and  greet  each  other 
formally.  The  Herr  Apothekjer,  the  Herr 
Doctor,  the  Herr  Pfarrer,  the  Herr  Burger- 
meister,  and  the  two  girls  of  the  group,  das 
Mddchen  Maria,  a  beautiful  nurse,  and  das 
Mddchen  Edith,  a  kindergarten  supervisor,  act 
as  if  they  knew  each  other  only  slightly.  The 
joke  is  on  their  unsuspecting  and  somewhat 
primitive  fellow  townsmen.  This  little  tale 
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is  not  profound.  A  comparison  with  Keller’s 
Seldwyla,  attempted  on  the  publisher’s  “blurb,” 
seems  out  of  order. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

Stephan  Lackner.  Das  Lied  des  Pechvogels. 
Konstanz.  Siidverlag.  1950.  82  pages.  $0.90 
(u.s.) 

It  is  interesting  to  find  an  author  who  can  dis¬ 
sociate  himself  sufficiently  from  contemporary 
affairs  to  write  a  book  completely  untouched 
by  the  turbulence  which  surrounds  us,  as 
Stephan  Lackner  has  done  in  this  tale  of  an 
unknown  young  composer  and  a  famous 
woman  pianist. 

Unfortunately,  the  work  suffers  from  a 
complete  disregard  of  fictional  technique.  The 
dialogue  is  stilted,  characterizations  unreal, 
dramatic  descriptions  flat. 

Stephan  Lackner  has  a  good  sense  of  style 
and  an  obvious  love  of  music,  which  account 
for  several  fine  passages.  His  sense  of  artistry 
and  choice  of  subject  would  be  worthy  of 
greater  technical  skill. 

Marianne  Singard 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Siegfried  Lenz.  Es  waren  Habichte  in  der 
Luft.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe. 
1951.  311  pages.  9.50  dm. 

This  novel,  set  in  Finland  after  World  War  I, 
tries  to  illustrate  the  dynamic  effect  of  a  totali¬ 
tarian  regime  upon  the  populace  of  a  small 
village.  Here  the  conflict  between  the  hunters 
and  the  hunted  swells  towards  many  a  climax; 
scenes  of  strong  impressionistic  character  fol¬ 
low  each  other  in  a  surprisingly  well  con¬ 
structed  net  of  action.  A  blunt,  outspoken, 
harsh  style  suits  the  many  bizarre  and  oddly 
acting  characters. 

But  the  book  does  not  fully  reward  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  reader.  Compared  with  re¬ 
cent  happenings  in  the  same  orbit  the  story 
seems  a  lukewarm  parody  of  life  under  dic¬ 
tatorship.  The  hawks,  furthermore,  appear¬ 
ing  not  only  in  the  title,  but  on  every  other 
page,  give  the  impression  of  a  somewhat  nebu¬ 
lous  symbolism.  Dramatically  effective  as  a 
human  study,  badly  constructed  in  literary 
detail.  Robert  Breuer 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

^  Gerhart  Pohl.  Die  Bloc\fldte.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1948.  201  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

Gerhart  Pohl  belonged  to  the  close  circle  of 
friends  around  old  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Hav¬ 


ing  been  known  for  a  long  time  as  essayist 
and  editor  of  the  former  book  digest  Die  Neue 
Biicherschau,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  the  field 
of  fiction  with  both  short  stories  and  novels. 
The  best  of  these  is  Die  Blocl{fldte,  written  in 
a  remarkably  careful,  precise,  and  lucid  style. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  traveling  artist-to-be,  urged 
by  his  indefinite  longing  to  visit  the  South 
Seas  and  to  see  the  house  of  Gauguin,  eleven 
years  after  the  artist’s  death.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
teresting  plot  that  is  the  most  important  fea¬ 
ture;  what  really  counts  is  the  motif  echoing 
through  all  the  dialogues  and  happenings  of 
the  story — the  yearning  for  a  better  order  of 
all  things  and  a  wider  horizon  than  everyday 
surroundings  on  the  old  continent  can  give. 

Walter  MecKauer 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Herbert  Roch.  Die  La  wine.  Potsdam. 
Riitten  &  Loening.  1949.  214  pages.  5.60 
dm. 

Five  kaleidoscopic  short  stories  by  a  talented 
writer  whose  strong  points  are  a  wise  com¬ 
mand  of  language  and  ability  to  work  out  a 
plan  carefully  and  thoughtfully.  The  themes 
of  Die  Lawine,  Der  Muche  Eranz,  and  Bio- 
graphie  einer  schuchternen  Uebe,  the  last  of 
which  is  located  in  America,  arc  not  particu¬ 
larly  novel.  But  the  very  human  tragedy  of 
the  bookstore  clerk  Sanctra,  the  sad  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  clumsy  giant  Franz  Muche,  the 
emotional  tragicomedy  of  the  fiftcen-ycar-old 
youngster,  are  told  touchingly  and  made  to 
appear  entirely  plausible.  Outstanding  are  the 
two  Third  Reich  short-shorts  In  der  Schlinge 
and  Unter  verhdngten  Himmeln,  in  which  the 
novelist  skillfully,  maturely,  and  compactly 
portrays  the  horror  and  the  atmosphere  of  a 
time  that  was  out  of  joint. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  York^,  N.  /. 

^  Wilhelm  von  Scholz.  Ewige  Jugend.  Her- 
ford.  Die  Arche.  1949. 153  pages.  6.80  dm. 
In  unpretentious  manner,  the  author  projects 
the  problem  of  growing  old  and  the  longing 
for  rejuvenation  into  this  light-hearted  fairy¬ 
tale  drama.  The  issue  is  resolved  in  placid 
harmony.  The  play  is  characterized  by  non¬ 
chalant  rimes,  a  tone  oscillating  between  the 
serene  and  the  farcical,  and  an  elaborate  use 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  fantasy,  while  an  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  deeper  significance  may  be 
sensed.  With  his  sorcerers,  dwarfs,  and  drag¬ 
ons,  the  author  completes  the  circle  back  to 
youth.  William  Anders 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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*  Karl  Schroder.  Der  Sprung  iiber  den 
Schatten.  Berlin.  Weiss.  1949.  143  pages. 
2.80  dm. 

This  autobiographical  novel  purports  to  show 
the  development  of  an  upright  character  from 
the  Ich  of  the  bourgeois-capitalist  world  to 
the  Wir  of  a  socialist  community.  The  often 
pathetic  struggle  of  a  youngster  of  the  so- 
called  lower  social  strata  for  an  academic 
career  in  the  Wilhelminian  era  is  drawn  with 
competent,  artistic  realism.  The  turning  point 
in  life  comes  with  the  reading  of  Das  Kapitcd. 
The  destructive  dualism  of  the  bourgeois  order 
is  overcome  and  the  course  set  for  the  only 
worthy  goal  in  life:  joining  the  proletariat  in 
the  fight  for  the  creation  of  a  new  reality. 
It  is  an  honest  book  the  strength  of  which  lies 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  author’s  Lernjahre. 
The  later  phases  of  life  are  given  only  sketchy 
treatment  for  which  doctrinaire  reflections  fail 
to  compensate  artistically. 

W.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebrasl^a 

^  Georg  Schwarz.  Ma\arius.  Tubingen. 

Heliopolis.  1950.  249  pages.  6.80  dm. 
Many  years  of  dieting  exclusively  on  a  lit¬ 
erary  stew  of  fancy  and  facts,  “archtype -experi¬ 
ences,”  Wossoming  imagination,  and  bitter 
realism  (terms  used  in  the  “blurb”)  seem  to 
be  necessary  if  one  is  to  become  conditioned 
enough  to  read  and  relish  this  “attempt  at 
transplanting  the  German  Bildungsroman  of 
poetic  origin  into  the  midst  of  the  tragedy 
of  our  days.”  To  those  lacking  this  preparation 
the  novel,  while  not  in  parts  without  merit 
altogether,  is  mostly  a  conglomeration  of  syn¬ 
thetic  situations  and  bloodless  phantoms  mov¬ 
ing  from  nowhere  into  nowhere.  Trite  con¬ 
versations  and  pseudo-orphic  profundities 
abound,  fabricated  of  associative-meaningless 
verbalism,  pretense,  muddled  undisciplined 
imagery,  and  clumsy  symbolism.  Some  read¬ 
ing  of  Jean  Paul,  Stifter,  Morike,  Raabe  and 
the  late  Albrecht  Schaeffer  helped  this  reviewer 
to  restore  his  faith  in  a  type  of  literature  of 
which  Makarius  might  be  counted  only  as  a 
specimen  of  bungling  effort. 

W.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebraska 

^  Johannes  Mario  Simmel.  Das  geheime 
Brot.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1950. 318  pages.  45  s. 
This  second  novel  by  the  young  Austrian  au¬ 
thor  shares  the  fate  of  many  a  second  novel 
in  modern  literature;  its  drab  and  rather  mel¬ 
ancholy  background  is  handled  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  lifting  the  spirit  of  the  postwar 


reader,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  extrava¬ 
ganza  centering  around  a  candidate  for  sui¬ 
cide  will  have  this  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
men  whose  own  tragic  fate  is  mirrored  in  the 
story  of  the  desperate  young  hero. 

While  Simmel’s  first  documentary  picture 
of  a  Viennese  air  raid  shelter  showed  a  superb 
insight  into  human  strength  and  weakness, 
paired  with  an  excellent  milieu,  this  postwar 
story  fails  in  many  respects  to  convince  us. 
The  hardly  recognizable  scene  of  the  Danube 
city  remains  behind  grey  veils  as  well  as  the 
characters  whose  puppet-like  existence  and 
feverish  daydreams  lack  human  reality.  How 
hard  luck  is  overcome  and  new  life  is  won 
sounds,  under  such  aspects,  like  a  fairy  tale. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

^  Josef  Winckler.  Adelaide.  Beethovens 
Abschied  vom  Rhein.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt.  1951.  1 16  pages.  4.80  dm. 
This  Beethoven  novel  undertakes  to  put  into 
epic  form  the  origin  of  a  famous  song.  Young 
Beethoven,  violist  of  the  Elector’s  court  or¬ 
chestra  in  Bonn,  starts  out  on  a  hike  up  the 
Rhine  with  his  friend  the  Kantor  Matthias 
Saatweber  of  Kdln.  They  go  as  far  as  Unkel, 
where  they  meet  the  charming,  feather-brained 
Fraulein  Adelhaid  Piitzchen,  who  inspires 
Beethoven  to  immortal  song.  The  latter  spends 
the  night  alcoholizing;  it  is  when  he  comes 
down  to  earth  in  the  village  jail  the  next 
morning  that  he  composes  the  Ued.  Winckler 
proves  his  excellent  knowledge  of  the  locale 
and  the  milieu,  but  his  undeniable  narrative 
skill  is  drowned  in  pretentious  Kraftmeierei 
and  false  pathos,  which,  sometimes  painfully 
reminiscent  of  Rudolf  Herzog  and  Hedwig 
Courths  -  Mahler,  are  cryingly  unjust  to 
Beethoven.  F.  S.  Grosshut 

West  New  York,  /• 

^  Wolfgang  Bachler.  Die  Zisterne.  Esslin- 
gen.  Bechtle.  1950.  77  pages.  2.50  dm. 
Wolfgang  Bachler  is  a  sincere  poet  on  a  minor 
scale.  TTiere  rises  no  new  vision  of  the  world, 
and  word  and  rhyme  are  cast  in  molds  pre¬ 
moulded  by  the  past.  Such  descriptive  nature- 
poetry  can  be  found  in  any  anthology  under 
the  names  of  Eichendorff,  Lenau,  Keller  or 
Dehmel.  It  will  go  on  as  long  as  eye  and 
heart  are  touched  to  the  quick.  Another  and 
more  expressionistic  pattern  among  the  poems 
has  its  origin  in  Hofmannsthal,  Trakl  and 
Werfel. 

Nature,  love,  and  the  despair  of  the  war 
years  have  stirred  vibrations  in  a  sensitive 
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instrument.  Control  over  the  chosen  form  is 
felt;  variability  of  language  and  rhythm  indi¬ 
cate  skill;  imagery  points  to  an  observant 
eye.  There  is  a  subjective  necessity  for  these 
poems  and  within  such  a  necessity  the  task  is 
achieved.  Alfred  Neumeyer 

Mills  College 

Geliebte  Verse.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1951. 

320  pages.  8  dm. 

This  selection  of  German  verse  from  1900 
to  1950,  which  lays  claim  to  comprising  the 
most  beautiful  German  poems  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  is  an  unusual  anthology.  The 
publisher  had  asked  each  of  twenty  well- 
known  representatives  of  German  art  and 
letters  to  name  ten  poems  he  considered  the 
best  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Among  the  per¬ 
sonalities  thus  canvassed  were  Gottfried  Benn, 
Martin  Heidegger,  Hermann  Hesse,  Walter 
von  Molo,  and  Ina  Seidel.  The  result  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  revealing  of  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  those  consulted  than  relevant  as  an  au¬ 
thoritative  Auslese.  Obviously  this  is  one  of 
the  most  subjective  of  anthologies,  for  the 
arbitrariness  which  goes  into  their  compilation 
is  here  met  with  twentyfold.  Nevertheless,  the 
unorthodox  method  makes  for  fascinating 
reading,  for  it  is  doubtless  a  stimulating  pas¬ 
time  to  agree  or  to  take  issue  with  the  emi¬ 
nent  judges  who,  incidentally,  are  far  from 
agreeing  among  themselves. 

The  poems  selected  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  authors’  names.  The  poet  most 
generously  represented  is  Gottfried  Benn  with 
twenty  poems,  followed  by  Oskar  Loerke  with 
fifteen  and  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  with  twelve. 
Runners-up  are  Hofmannsthal,  Werfel,  Heym, 
George,  and  Trakl.  No  poem  was  listed  by 
more  than  three  correspondents  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  Although  there  is  an  unavoidable  lack  of 
balance,  the  over-all  picture  of  61  pwets  and 
almost  200  poems  is  quite  inclusive  and  prob¬ 
ably  representative.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Albrecht  Goes.  Gedichte,  1930-1950. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1950.  175 

pages.  9.80  dm. 

Goes  is  the  best-known  present-day  continu- 
ator  of  a  two<entury-old,  proud  tradition  of 
outstanding  Swabian  contribution  to  the  treas¬ 
ure  chest  of  German  lyrics,  the  latest  link  in 
the  solid  chain  of  poets  from  Holderlin 
through  Mdrike  to  Hesse.  No  epigone,  how¬ 
ever;  his  Ued  is  his  own.  His  tone  is  simple, 
deliberately  restrained  with  a  fine  sense  for 
under-emphasis,  his  tune  melodious  and  im¬ 
mediately  evocative.  But  his  incursions  into 


the  more  ambiguous  domain  of  Gedan\en- 
lyri\  whose  diction  is  occasionally  though  re¬ 
motely  reminiscent  of  that  other  great  Swa¬ 
bian,  Schiller,  are  striking  enough  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

The  present  volume  contains  selections  from 
Goes’  previously  published  three  books  of 
verse  Der  Hirte,  Der  Nachbar,  and  Die  Her- 
berge,  as  well  as  a  series  of  new  poems.  Also 
included,  in  acknowledgment  of  an  inspira¬ 
tional  debt,  is  Die  frdliche  Christtagslitanei 
(Miinchen,  Kaiser,  1949)  dedicated  to  Wer¬ 
ner  Bergengruen  as  the  author  of  the  Kaschu- 
bische  W eihnachtslied.  The  arrangement  dis¬ 
dains  chronological  order  and  information  but 
some  systematization  is  attempted  by  bringing 
the  various  lyric  offerings  under  such  more 
or  less  thematic  headings  as  “Kinderwelt,” 
“Der  Gast,’’  “Im  Dunkel,”  and  “Die  Zuver- 
sicht.’’  This  last  section  has  one  of  our  fa¬ 
vorites: 

Betgloc\e 

Wollst  zu  dir  alle  rufen, 

Uns  Kinder,  Manner,  Fraun, 

Die  wir  auf  dunklen  Stufen 
Dem  lichten  Laut  vertraun. 

Du  Ruh  ob  jedem  Streite, 

Du  Kraft  ob  jedem  Keim, 

Wir  laufen  in  die  Weite, 

Du  aber  bringst  uns  heim. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Ernst  Hofmann.  Thomas  Mann.  Patholog 
— Therapeut?  Graz.  Akademische  Druck- 
und  Verlagsanstalt.  1950.  48  pages.  $1 
(u.s.). 

The  author,  a  psychiatrist  and  specialist  for 
the  new  science  of  mental  hygiene,  deals  in 
this  interesting  essay  with  Thomas  Mann’s 
basic  concept  of  the  thoroughly  ambivalent 
attitude  of  man  toward  life  with  all  its  tasks 
and  problems.  He  shows  that  disease  and  afflic¬ 
tion  are  in  the  center  of  all  of  Mann’s  novels 
from  Buddenbroohs  to  Dol(tor  Faustus,  where 
this  topic  is  climaxed  by  the  hero’s  “will  to 
infection.”  According  to  Dr.  Hofmann  the 
entire  work  of  that  many-sided  writer  is  per¬ 
meated  by  the  antithesis  prevailing  between  in¬ 
tellect  and  life,  whereby  intellect  represents 
the  death  principle.  Life,  identified  with  soul, 
has,  by  its  union  with  matter,  forsaken  its 
divine  origin  and  therefore  must  be  recalled 
by  the  mind  to  retake  its  place  with  the 
Creator. 

Hofmann  rightly  sees  in  this  conception  the 
influence  of  Schopenhauer  and  Indian  meta¬ 
physics.  He  explains  the  dangers  of  Mann’s 
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theory  that  genius  is  always  connected  with 
disease.  But  he  cannot  completely  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  the  poet  has  shown 
a  way  for  the  healing  from  the  terrible  anti¬ 
nomies  to  which  men  are  inescapably  sub¬ 
jected.  Although  he  finally  decides  that 
Mann’s  work  represents,  in  its  complexity  and 
profoundity,  an  appeal  for  healing,  yet  the 
author  himself  is  neither  a  pathologist  nor  a 
psychotherapist,  but  an  artist  attracted  by  what 
he  calls  the  “pathic.”  What  more  can  an 
author  be,  unless  he  quits  writing  and  becomes 
a  psychiatric  practitioner.? 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y, 

**  Lambert  Schneider,  Waltraut  Schleuning, 

eds.  Sturm  und  Drang.  Kritische  Schriften. 

Heidelberg.  Schneider,  n.d.  912  pages. 

14  dm. 

Originally  chosen  by  Erich  Loewenthal  (1895- 
1944  Auschwitz),  this  rich  and  beautifully 
printed  collection  of  critical  essays  from  the 
1760’s  and  1770’s  makes  us  sad  at  the  fate 
of  a  devoted  scholar  and  grateful  for  Lam¬ 
bert  Schneider’s  initiative.  Many  may  won¬ 
der  why  these  critical  writings  by  Gersten- 
berg,  Hamann,  Herder,  Goethe,  Lenz,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Muller,  Heinse,  Stolberg,  Burger,  and 
Lavater  were  brought  out  again.  Rereading  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  volume,  I  was  constant¬ 
ly  struck  by  its  freshness  and  tried  to  find  the 
cause.  Perhaps  it  is  because  practically  every 
one  of  the  authors  who  wrote  down  his  views 
of  the  Classics,  of  Shakespeare,  the  theater, 
contemporary  art,  the  origin  of  language,  and 
the  like  was  only  in  his  twenties  or  early  thir¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  period  is  still 
quite  alive  through  Goethe’s  Gotz.  Then 
there  is  also  the  link  with  Hamann  and  Her¬ 
der  in  the  person  of  the  more  recent  Jean 
Paul,  their  successful  and  exuberant  imita¬ 
tor.  Chiefly,  however,  the  live  quality  must 
be  due  to  the  brilliance  of  the  authors  them¬ 
selves.  While  they  are  not  altogether  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ever-shrinking  academy  of  im¬ 
mortal  world  literature,  they  yet  live  on 
through  their  work.  They  started  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  youth  movement  and  ushered  in  the  new 
age  of  the  Romantics. 

The  edition  lends  itself  splendidly  to  semi¬ 
nar  use.  Excellent  notes  and  a  thorough  index 
render  it  even  more  useful,  and  the  very  at¬ 
tractive  binding  as  well  as  the  attractively  low 
price  make  it  a  book  one  likes  to  have  and 
to  handle.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 


^  Rudolf  Stamm.  Geschichte  des  englischen 
Theaters.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  484  pages 
-y  32  plates.  28.80  Sw.  fr. 

Until  now  Allardyce  Nicoll’s  short  history  of 
the  English  theater  was  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  study  in  this  field.  Stamm’s  new  book, 
published  with  financial  aid  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Basle,  equals  its  rival  if  it  does  not 
surpass  it.  Not  that  it  is  better  but  its  scope 
is  broader,  affording  the  reader  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  events  and  personalities.  Artists 
and  critics,  drama  and  opera,  technical  devices 
and  mores  in  general  are  discussed  as  phe¬ 
nomena  of  a  given  period.  The  author  sets 
achievements  and  failures  in  the  theater 
against  a  socio-political  background  touching, 
in  addition,  upon  the  relationship  of  England 
and  the  Continent. 

Only  after  1800  the  impact  of  historical  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  fully  evaluated,  despite  a 
wealth  of  excellent  material.  The  author  ap¬ 
parently  lost  contact  with  his  basic  idea.  He 
also  moves  on  dangerous  ground,  for  instance, 
when  praising  Charles  Kean’s  productions  not 
only  for  their  splendor  but  their  accuracy  as 
well.  As  a  rule,  however,  his  conclusions  are 
substantiated  by  numerous  extensive  quota¬ 
tions  (in  English).  This  book  will  become 
required  reading  for  every  student  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  stage.  W.  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

Max  Bense.  Uteraturmetaphysi\.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1950.  98 
pages.  3.60  dm. 

Bense,  who  used  to  teach  mathematics,  has 
written  numerous  essays  that  combine  con¬ 
fusion  with  cleverness  in  a  manner  that  al¬ 
most  transcends  the  Platonic  idea  of  the 
essay.  Why,  for  example,  should  the  mathe¬ 
matician  H.  B.  Curry  occur  in  almost  identi¬ 
cal  words  twice,  on  pages  22  and  43,  and  why 
should  Poe  or  Melville  make  their  hidden  ap¬ 
peal  in  a  book  with  the  subtitle,  “The  writer 
in  the  world  of  technology’’.?  If  this  brochure 
has  any  jxiint  at  all,  Bense  fails  to  make  it. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  meta¬ 
physics  of  literature,  but  I  think  writers  and 
readers  alike  will  get  more  out  of  literature- 
as-such.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Heinz  Otto  Burger.  Die  Gedan\enwelt 
der  grossen  Schwaben.  Tubingen.  Rainer 
Wunderlich.  1951.  248  pages.  12.80  dm. 
First  published  in  1932  under  the  title  Schwa- 
bentum  in  der  Geistesgeschichte — Versuch 
iiber  die  weltanschauliche  Einheit  einer 
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Stamme sitter atur ,  this  new  edition  appeals  to 
a  larger  circle  of  educated  people  and  makes 
“extremely  stimulating,  yes,  exciting  and  de¬ 
lightful  reading”  according  to  Hermann 
Hesse,  himself  Swabian  born.  The  Swabian 
people  can  point  with  pride  to  an  imposing 
list  of  illustrious  poets,  scientists,  and  philoso¬ 
phers;  to  mention  only  a  few:  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Suso,  Paracelsus, 
Kepler,  Schiller,  Hegel. 

Burger  finds  three  external  cultural  factors 
that  shaped  the  characteristic  spiritual  Swa¬ 
bian  contribution:  the  Lake  Constance  clois¬ 
ter  culture,  the  Danubian  culture  which 
brought  the  ancient  concepts  of  the  East  to 
Swabia,  and  the  Neckar  culture  which  con¬ 
tributed  the  Faustian  element.  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Swabians  reflect  the 
German  character  perhaps  most  clearly. 

/.  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Martin  Heidegger.  Kant  und  das  Problem 
der  Metaphysil{.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostef- 
mann.  1951.  222  pages.  9.50  dm. 

In  this  essay,  which  first  appeared  in  1929  as 
a  preparatory  study  for  Sein  und  Zeit,  Hei¬ 
degger  interprets  Kant’s  ethic,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  as  mere  philosophical  anthropology. 
The  basis  of  Kantian  metaphysics,  he  avers,  is 
time,  the  “determinant  of  finite  transcend¬ 
ence.”  However,  he  muses,  Kant’s  “founda¬ 
tions  of  metaphysics  had  to  be  reduced  beyond 
the  vulgar  concept  of  time  to  the  transcen¬ 
dental  comprehension  of  time  as  pure  affecta¬ 
tion  of  self  whose  nature  is  identical  with  pure 
apperception  and  which,  through  such  iden¬ 
tity,  makes  possible  the  unity  of  pure  reason 
of  the  senses.”  Heidegger,  in  his  usual  Uithe 
and  rather  grandiose  manner,  ignores  the 
Kantian  premise  of  the  ultimate  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  reason,  since  for  him  all  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  are  reducible  to  mere  existential  ones. 
Existence  in  turn  is  a  problem  of  time:  death, 
terminating  existence,  thereby  determines  it — 
a  proposition  no  less  stupefying  for  all  its  re¬ 
cent  easy  popularity  on  the  Continent. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Swarthmore  College 

^  Gotz  Freiherr  von  Polnitz.  Jal{ob  Fugger. 
Tubingen.  Mohr.  1949.  xii-1-662  pages  -f- 
6  plates.  16  dm. 

The  director  of  the  Fugger  Archive  in  Augs¬ 
burg  has  written  this  important  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  the  rise  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  around  1500.  He  takes  us  behind 
the  scenes  of  historical  events  such  as  the  elec¬ 


tion  of  Charles  V  as  emperor  and  shows  us 
the  reasons  why  Jakob  Fugger  could  write 
to  his  highborn  debtor  that  “Your  Imperial 
Majesty  never  could  have  obtained  the  Roman 
crown  without  my  support.  .  .  .”  We  witness 
the  beginning  of  capitalistic  monopolies,  the 
relationship  between  papal  indulgences  and 
the  investment  business,  and  the  financial 
transactions  between  the  electors  of  pope  and 
emperor  and  the  house  of  Fugger. 

The  world  power  of  money  in  politics  and 
religion  is  the  main  theme  of  this  objective 
but  sympathetic  biography.  How  amazing  to 
find  in  Jakob  Fugger,  the  “Cosimo  Medici  of 
Augsburg,”  a  man  of  unbending  conservatism 
who  unknowingly,  by  his  business,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  collapse  of  that  world  from  which 
he  drew  spiritual  and  ethical  strength.  The 
biography  is  written  with  authority  and  deep 
insight  into  the  character  of  its  hero.  It  in¬ 
vestigates  every  angle  of  his  activities,  yet  there 
still  is  needed  a  complete  investigation  of 
Fugger’s  Spanish  colonial  activities.  The  book 
represents  a  high  literary  and  scholarly  ac¬ 
complishment.  Alfred  Neumeyer 

Mills  College 

^  Marie  Baum.  Leuchtende  Spur.  Das  Leben 
Ricarda  Huchs.  Tubingen.  Rainer  Wun¬ 
derlich.  1950.  520  pages  -f-  6  plates. 
Dr.  Marie  Baum,  ten  years  younger  than  Ri¬ 
carda  Huch,  was  her  fellow  student  at  Zurich 
and  her  closest  friend.  Her  biography  is  a 
work  of  love,  not  of  literary  analysis  and  eval¬ 
uation.  Marie  Baum  traces  with  delicate  strokes 
the  deep  Irrungen  und  Wirrungen  of  Ricarda 
Huch’s  two  marriages.  The  greatest  merit  of 
the  book  lies  in  its  liberal  use  of  the  1,600  let¬ 
ters  and  cards  which  the  author  received  from 
her  friend  in  the  course  of  their  fifty  year 
association.  The  reader  is  grateful  for  the  let¬ 
ters  which  Ricarda  Huch  wrote  in  the  Spring 
of  1933  to  the  President  of  the  Prussian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Max  von  Schilling, 
in  explanation  of  her  withdrawal  from  that 
organization  which  had  become  National  So¬ 
cialist  and  just  as  grateful  for  her  New  Year’s 
message  of  1945-46,  in  which,  with  deep  emo¬ 
tion,  she  warns  and  counsels  the  German 
people. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  portraits  are  the 
curiously  unimpressive  picture  of  Ricarda 
Huch  at  thirty,  the  magically  appealing  like¬ 
ness  of  the  handsome  quinquagenarian,  and 
the  moving  greatness  of  the  eighty-year-old 
face  which  is  imprinted  on  the  jacket  of  the 
book.  Dorothea  Berger 

New  Yor\  University 
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■  Eugcn  Diesel.  ]ahrhundertwcnde.  Gesehen 
im  Schicl(sal  meines  Voters.  Stuttgart.  Re¬ 
clam.  1949.  307  pages  -}-  22  plates.  10.80 
dm. 

This  is  both  an  inspiring  and  a  depressing 
book.  Rudolf  Diesel’s  invention  became  so 
essential  to  the  modern  world  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  the  personality  of  its  in¬ 
ventor,  whose  name  became  identical  with  his 
invention.  Eugen  Diesel  presents  more  than 
his  father’s  biography  which  he  had  written 
more  than  a  decade  ago.  His  new  book  shows 
Diesel’s  life  against  the  background  of  the 
beginning  mechanical  age  and  is  a  sociological 
and  philosophical  study  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  man  and  matter.  It  is  arrestingly  writ¬ 
ten  and  gives  deep  insight  into  the  glorious 
but  tragic  career  of  a  genius,  and  into  one  of 
the  important  chapters  of  technological  de¬ 
velopment.  Kurt  Schwerin 

Northwestern  University 

^  Hugo  Friedrich.  Montaigne.  Bern. 

Francke.  1949.  512  pages.  24.80  Sw.  fr. 
This  book,  with  its  rich  store  of  notes,  its 
chronological  table,  its  bibliography,  and  its 
index  of  names,  subjects,  and  terms,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  exhaustive  representation 
and  interpretation  of  Montaigne  so  far.  Leav¬ 
ing  aside  in  great  part  what  other  Montaigne 
students  have  satisfactorily  done  before  him 
(biography,  text  commentaries,  sources,  par¬ 
allels),  the  German  scholar  attempts  to  give 
a  complete  spiritual  picture  of  the  man  and 
of  his  contribution  to  psychology,  philosophy, 
and  literature.  He  proceeds  according  to  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  themes  and  perspectives,  thus  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  concrete  logic,  the  spiritual¬ 
ized  epicureanism,  the  subjective  yet  univer¬ 
sal  wisdom  of  the  Essays  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  modern  thinking.  As 
to  their  form,  the  last  chapter  of  Friedrich’s 
book  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  history  and  the 
meaning  of  the  essay  as  a  genre  and  to  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  outstanding  artistic  achievement  in 
this  Held. 

Written  in  clear  and  fluent  language,  this 
book  presents  an  enlightening  and  in  part  com¬ 
pletely  new  tribute  to  “moral  istics”  in  general 
and  Montaigne’s  mind  in  particular. 

Renee  Lang 
Zurich 

^  Leopold  Zahn.  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Diis- 
seldorf.  Droste.  1950.  328  pages  -j-  8 
plates.  10.60  dm. 

Leopold  Zahn,  editor  of  the  magazine  Das 
Kunstwer\,  attempts  in  this  biography  to 


avoid  both  the  idealization  of  Nietzsche’s  per¬ 
sonality  (as  had  been  done  by  Nietzsche’s  sis¬ 
ter)  and  the  mythological  interpretation  which 
Ernst  Bertram  had  undertaken.  Zahn  makes 
his  biography  objective,  lifelike,  to  the  point. 
Recording  only  those  facts,  realities,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  explain  Nietzsche’s  life  and 
its  tragedy,  he  presents  Nietzsche  as  a  child 
and  as  an  adolescent;  as  a  son  and  brother; 
as  a  student  and  a  teacher,  a  friend  and  a 
lover — all  facets  together  bringing  him  to  life 
as  a  human  being.  Because  of  this,  Nietzsche 
the  revolutionary  philosopher,  the  severe  critic 
of  his  times,  the  passionate  seeker  of  God 
becomes  a  much  more  impressive  and  admir¬ 
able  character  than  in  the  subjective  and  one¬ 
sided  interpretations  of  worshipers,  mytholo- 
gists,  psychiatric  and  philosophical  profes¬ 
sionals.  heo  Hertel 

Franklin  College 

^  Max  Barthel.  Kein  Bedarf  an  Welt- 
geschichte.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1950.  311 
pages.  11.50  dm. 

The  witty  and  inspiring  title  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  autobiographical  sketches  tinted  with 
both  poetic  and  sarcastic  tours  de  force  evokes 
in  the  reader  the  hope  of  a  well-balanced  out¬ 
cry  against  the  abundance  of  those  big  events 
in  world  history  to  which  we  all  are  power- 
lessly  subject.  But  these  great  expectations  arc 
soon  whittled  down  because  the  author  is  too 
much  enmeshed  in  a  helpless  ideological  con¬ 
fusion  which  starts  with  lofty  ideals  and  ends 
in  a  murky  pseudo-realism  smacking  of  moral 
irresponsibility. 

Barthel,  who  began  his  career  of  Arbeiter- 
dichter  as  an  ardent  Marxian,  finally  wound 
up  as  a  reader  and  editor  of  a  Nazi  Book  Guild 
and,  toward  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
even  as  war  correspondent  with  Hitler’s  army. 
He  did  not  espouse  the  Nazi  cause,  but  went 
into  the  so-called  “inner  emigration’’  to  save 
as  many  of  the  good  things  as  he  “believed 
could  be  saved,’’  according  to  his  own  testi¬ 
mony. 

It  appears  from  his  narrative  that  he  started 
to  like  the  Nazi  generals.  In  Finland,  he  did 
not  see  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Hitler 
army,  but  he  carefully  relates  the  Russian  war 
crimes.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this  some¬ 
times  very  readable  book  is  Barthcl’s  report  on 
his  adventures  in  Soviet  Russia  just  after  the 
start  of  the  revolution.  He  gives  a  vivid  and 
truthful  picture  of  the  widening  gap  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real,  commencing  slowly  but 
surely  to  wipe  out  the  good  intentions  of 
Lenin  whom  he  shows  as  a  selfless,  genuine 
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revolutionary.  The  book  is  crammed  with  im¬ 
portant  names  and  precious  letters  of  that  pe¬ 
riod’s  political,  literary  and  art  protagonists 
addressed  to  the  author. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

S  Rolf  Italiaander.  Besiegeltes  Leben.  Gos- 
lar.  Volksbiicherei.  1949.  119  pages  -|-  3 
plates.  3.80  dm. 

A  Dutchman,  in  love  with  things  German, 
delves  into  his  diaries  to  honor  the  memory 
of  three  personalities  “for  hearts  of  good  Eu¬ 
ropeans.” 

A  charming  sketch  of  a  visit  with  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  in  Dresden  is  a  delight  for  lovers 
of  the  great  Silesian.  Italiaander’s  deeper  in¬ 
terest  is  with  Albrecht  Haushofer  and  Ulrich 
von  Hassell.  Both  men  occupied  official  posi¬ 
tions  in  Hitler’s  government.  Both  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  regime  from  destroying  Germany. 
Both  were  killed  by  the  Nazis.  With  these  two 
portraits  Italiaander  reminds  us  “that  an  in¬ 
ner  resistance  existed,  and  that  we  are  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  ignoring  it  on  account  of  its  ill  suc¬ 
cess.”  Max  Selinger 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Ludwig  Renn.  Morelia.  Fine  Universi- 
tdtsstadt  in  Mexico.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1951. 
209  pages,  ill.  5.85  dm. 

Arnold  Friedrich  Vieth  von  Golssenau,  whose 
pen-name  is  plain  Ludwig  Renn  and  who  long 
ago  threw  away  the  von  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  proletariat,  is  a  writer  and  a 
leader  to  be  reckoned  with.  World  famous 
from  his  youth  as  author  of  the  anti-war  novels 
Krieg  and  Nachl^rieg,  he  was  promptly  jailed 
by  the  new  Nazi  regime  and  spent  two  and 
a  half  years  in  prison.  In  1936  he  escaped  to 
Switzerland.  During  the  Spanish  Civil  War  he 
commanded  the  Eleventh  International  Bri¬ 
gade  and  fought  Franco  and  the  Nazis.  In 
1939,  after  being  held  in  a  French  concentra¬ 
tion  camp,  he  came  to  Mexico  and  was  short¬ 
ly  appointed  Professor  of  History  and  German 
at  the  University  of  the  State  of  Michoacin. 
Morelia  is  a  series  of  disconnected  chapters 
recording  his  experiences,  and  very  positively 
his  reactions,  during  his  residence  in  that  city. 


M  If 


Thomas  Mann  intends  to  complete  his  Be^enntnisse 
des  Hochstaplers  Felix  Krull  which  he  abandoned 
writing  in  1911.  The  fragment  Das  Buck  Kindheit 
was  published  in  1923. 


Ludwig  Renn  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
writers  of  his  generation.  His  technique  is  in¬ 
structive.  He  almost  never  writes  a  sentence 
more  than  three  lines  long,  and  his  average 
sentence  is  much  shorter  than  that.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  correspondingly  simple;  in  every  re¬ 
spect  except  an  occasional  tendency  to  psy¬ 
chologize,  he  writes  for  the  common  man. 
With  this  tough,  sharp  axe  of  his  he  hews  to 
the  line,  and  the  chips  fly  in  every  direction. 
This  foreign  visiting  professor,  who  presum¬ 
ably  knew  Spanish  well  from  his  crusade 
against  Franco,  stepped  off  the  bus  from  Mexi¬ 
co  City  with  the  two  valises  that  contained 
all  his  worldly  goods  and  flung  himself  at  once 
into  school  strikes,  efforts  to  pillory  and  les¬ 
sen  incompetence  and  corruption  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  literacy,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Karl  Marx.  Ludwig  Renn  hates 
the  U.  S.  A.  with  a  violence  which  approaches 
the  pathological.  He  hates  the  “interests,”  he 
hates  hypocrisy.  But  he  loves  much,  and  he 
must  have  brought  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the 
litde  provincial  university. 

His  colorful  book  is  full  of  information,  not 
free  from  prejudice,  but  stimulating. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Helmuth  Plessner.  Lachen  und  Weinen, 
Bern.  Francke.  1950. 228  pages.  9.80  Sw.  fr. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Laughter  and  Tears, 
of  laughing  and  crying?  What  do  they  reveal 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  make-up  of  man? 
From  Aristotle  to  Bergson  philosophers  and 
psychologists  have  tried  to  solve  this  puzzle. 
Professor  Plessner  of  the  University  of  Gro¬ 
ningen  (Holland)  gives  us  a  new  explanation 
of  this  eternal  problem.  Approaching  it  from 
a  biological,  psychological,  and  philosophical 
angle,  he  develops  the  problem  into  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  limits  of  human  behavior — lim¬ 
its  assigned  to  man  by  his  relationship  to  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  world.  His  explana¬ 
tion  that  laughter  and  tears  are  expression- 
forms  of  a  developing  crisis  in  the  relationship 
between  Man  and  his  Body  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  psychologist  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  as  well  as  to  the  artist,  and  certainly  will 
start  a  lively  discussion.  Leo  Hertel 

Fran\lin  College 


Martin  Kessel  has  been  awarded  the  Literature 
Prize  of  the  Verband  der  deutschen  Kritiker.  This 
organization  was  established  in  1950  with  headquarters 
in  Berlin. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bookjs  in  Spanish,  see  Head-Liners**) 


^  Jose  Juan  Arrom.  Estudios  de  literatura 
hispanoamericana.  La  Habana.  Con  el 
Autor,  1950.  161  pages. 

Four  of  these  six  essays  by  a  Yale  professor  deal 
with  Cuban  literature:  (1)  early  literature  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  rhythmical  arettos  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  including  the  narratives  of  the 
conquistadores  and  the  stories  of  raids  by 
French  and- English  pirates;  (2)  an  eighteenth- 
century  play,  El  pr'mcipe  jardtnero  y  fingido 
Cloridano,  examined  to  determine  sources; 
(3)  the  plays  of  the  twentieth<entury  drama¬ 
tist  Jose  Antonio  Ramos;  (4)  negro  poetry 
from  African  folklore  rhythms  to  the  modern 
poetry  of  Guillen  and  Gomez  Kemp.  The  es¬ 
say  on  colonial  entremeses  deals  largely  with 
the  baroque  period  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
other  essay  discusses  two  poems  falsely  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jose  Antonio  Miralla,  an  Argen¬ 
tine  poet  who  knew  Ticknor  and  Longfellow 
and  who  translated  Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard. 

Minnie  M.  Miller 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia 

5**  Ariel  Sepulveda  Iriondo.  Primer  intento 
de  inter pretacion  de  "Ast  que  pasen  cinco 
ahos”  de  Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  Rosario. 
Revista  Moderna.  1951.  43  pages. 

Before  attempting  to  interpret  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  play  by  Garcia  Lorca,  “poeta  de  la  fatali- 
dad,”  the  author  carefully  lays  a  foundation 
by  discussing  metaphoric  hermetism,  surreal¬ 
ism,  and  suprarealism.  Sepulveda  Iriondo 
concludes  that  this  play  is  surrealistic  (dis¬ 
torted  reality)  in  structure,  and  suprarealistic 
(enlarged  reality)  in  essence.  The  purpose  of 
the  play  is  to  show  that  an  apparent  state  of 
mind  is  the  sum  of  all  the  divergent  states  of 
mind  in  varying  proportions.  The  minor 
characters  are  incarnated  facets  of  the  two 
principal  personalities,  one  of  whom  is  Lorca 
himself,  and  the  complicated  third  act  is  the 
Young  Man’s  inner  struggle  with  his  prob¬ 
lems. 

References  are  made  to  Garcia  Lorca’s  other 
works;  he  is  compared  with  Rafael  Alberti  and 
contrasted  with  Benavente.  Tribute  is  paid  to 
the  actress  Margarita  Xirgu,  to  whose  artistic 
interpretation  Lorca  is  deeply  indebted.  This 
analysis  is  not  detailed,  but  is  broadly  out¬ 
lined  on  a  large  background.  B.  G.  D. 


^  Clemente  Airo.  Sombras  al  sol.  Bogoti. 

Espiral.  1951.  551  pages.  $4.50. 

AinS,  editor  of  the  review  Espiral,  is  one  of  the 
leading  Latin  American  intellectuals.  The 
present  volume  is  a  novel  only  by  an  elastic 
deHnition  of  the  term.  The  action  centers  about 
a  group  of  Colombian  intellectuals,  scientists, 
and  industrialists.  The  tragic  love  affair  be¬ 
tween  Ines  and  Arturo  provides  the  narrative. 
However,  the  plot  is  actually  subordinate  to 
the  author’s  philosophical  musings  in  the 
course  of  which  he  makes  rather  daring  and 
unconventional  attempts  to  define  man’s  po¬ 
sition  in  today’s  troubled  world.  The  style  is 
polished  and  rich  in  imagery.  Airo  appeals  to 
the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  emotions. 

Jacob  Ornstein 
New  Mexico  A.  and  M.  College 

^  Fernando  Alegria.  Camaleon.  Mexico. 

Ibero  Americana  de  Publicaciones.  1950. 

302  pages.  $9  m-n. 

Fernando  Alegria  is  well  known  for  his 
Lautaro,  which  won  the  prize  in  the  Latin 
American  novel  contest  of  1943.  One  might 
expect  from  his  pen  a  superior  novel;  Cama- 
leon  does  not  quite  achieve  that  category.  His 
story  is  too  wordy  and  suffers  occasionally 
from  incoherence;  the  selection  of  incidents  is 
not  always  the  best  to  keep  the  action  moving 
forward.  At  the  end  the  reader  is  not  quite 
sure  what  the  author  was  trying  to  do,  al¬ 
though  a  Foreword  tells  him  that  the  book  is 
meant  as  a  sympathetic  satire  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  politics. 

If  the  camaleon  of  the  title  is  the  dictator 
tyrant  of  the  story,  then  the  title  and  the  chief 
character  do  not  agree.  The  chief  character  is 
young  Martin  Littleford,  a  Ph.  D.  aspirant  at 
the  University  of  California  (Alegria’s  own 
Ph.  D.  alma  mater),  who  goes  to  La  Isla,  a 
fictitious  South  American  country,  and  there 
witnesses  an  abortive  revolution.  In  spite  of 
Alegria’s  unusual  sensitiveness  as  an  observer 
of  North  American  character,  he  does  not 
make  his  yanqui  protagonist  entirely  con¬ 
vincing.  One  of  the  most  appealing  aspects  of 
the  novel  for  North  American  readers  is  the 
author’s  amused  and  yet  understanding  re¬ 
action  to  those  little  intimacies  that  are  p)ecu- 
liarly  our  own.  Gerald  E.  Wade 

University  of  Tennessee 
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Vt  Hector  Raul  Almanza.  Huelga  blanca. 
Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos.  1950.  285 
pages.  $7  m-n. 

If,  as  most  readers  believe,  a  writer  should  be 
called  successful  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he 
succeeds  in  doing  what  he  set  out  to  do,  then 
our  author  has  largely  failed.  He  planned  for 
his  novel  a  coherent  story  of  conflict  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  northern  Mexico.  He  has  in¬ 
deed  pictured  the  conflict  he  planned,  but  his 
major  idea  has  become  so  cluttered  with  ex¬ 
traneous  matters  and  unnecessary  characters 
that  his  sharpness  of  aim  has  become  consid¬ 
erably  blunted.  There  are  appealing  pictures 
of  rural  customs  of  recent  years  and  of  be¬ 
lievable  people;  there  are  also  indignant  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  pochos  and  of  the  exploited  “wet¬ 
backs”  of  the  fruit-raising  area  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  on  the  United  States  side.  But 
the  compact  novel  that  should  have  resulted 
failed  to  come  through.  This  is  another  novel 
of  intrinsically  excellent  material  that  has  been 
mishandled.  Gerald  E.  Wade 

University  of  Tennessee 

^  Alejandro  Casona.  Los  drholes  mueren  de 
pie.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo.  2nd  ed.,  1950. 
179  pages.  $1  (U.S.). 

The  Spanish  playwright  Casona,  who  has  been 
living  in  the  Argentine  for  some  years,  is  pop¬ 
ular  in  both  Spain  and  Latin  America,  and 
his  sensational  plays.  La  sirena  varada,  Nuestra 
Natacha,  Prohibido  suicidarse  en  primavera. 
La  Dama  del  alba,  and  others,  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Italian,  French,  Portuguese,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  at  least  one  into  English.  They  are 
ingeniously  constructed  and  suspenseful,  they 
sparkle  with  wit,  wisdom,  and  poetic  charm 
(The  heroine  of  Los  drboles,  embarrassed  by 
the  difficulty  she  is  experiencing  in  passing 
herself  ofl  as  a  Canadian  when  she  can’t  speak 
English,  remarks  sadly:  “It’s  very  important 
to  know  English  nowadays.  The  time  isn’t  far 
off  when  everybody  will  have  to  learn  English, 
even  the  North  Americans.”  And  the  same 
young  woman  remarks,  smartly  but  very  just¬ 
ly:  “Una  mentira  hay  que  inventarla;  en 
cambio  la  verdad  es  tan  facil.”)  They  are 
wholesome,  they  are  kindly.  But  they  try  to 
be  too  many  things  at  once.  They  are  like 
those  flashy  pocketknives  that  are  files,  cork¬ 
screws,  nail-files,  nail-clips,  screwdrivers,  ev¬ 
erything  but  first-class  pocketknives. 

This  touching  picture  of  a  loving,  brave, 
frail  old  grandmother  at  grips  with  her  heart¬ 
less  jailbird  of  a  grandson  was  a  theme  for  a 
Shakespeare.  But  tangled  into  an  Arabian 
Nights  Mdrchenspiel  and  peppered  with  stagy 
sleight  of  hand,  it  interests  the  reader  but 


doesn’t  quite  reach  his  heart.  Alejandro 
Casona  is  an  amusing  playwright  who  might 
perhaps  become  a  powerful  dramatist.  But  it 
would  require  self-control. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Carlos  Delgado  Nieto.  El  hombre  puede 
salvarse.  Bogota.  Espiral.  1951.  136  pages. 
$3.50  m-n. 

A  study  of  the  protagonist’s  alternate  love  for 
and  displeasure  with  his  fellow  man.  Dor  is 
repeatedly  forced  into  unconventional  actions 
by  his  loathing  of  superficiality  and  the  con¬ 
ventional.  He  finds  that  he  must  express  his 
individual  independence  to  avoid  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  The  characterization  of  Dor  is  the  only 
one  of  importance;  it  is  well  considered,  but 
poorly  developed.  There  is  no  real  assurance 
that  Dor  ever  solves  his  problem  of  ambiv¬ 
alence.  Poorly  balanced  use  of  detail  mars  the 
narrative  flow. 

/.  5.  Bush  wood 
University  of  Missouri 

I 

^  Gustavo  Diaz-SoHs.  Cuentos  de  dos  tiem- 
pos.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  1950. 163  pages. 
Animals  play  a  large  part  in  these  eight  well- 
constructed  stories.  One  feels  that  sometimes 
the  author  esteems  them  more  highly  than  he 
does  his  fellow  man — and  not  unjustly.  Thus, 
the  reader’s  feelings  are  a  mixture  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  revulsion  toward  the  snake  which 
took  revenge  upon  a  man  who  killed  its  mate, 
by  killing  the  man’s  mate. 

The  torrential  rains,  heat,  sweat,  and  lux¬ 
uriant  verdure  of  the  tropics  are  made  pal¬ 
pable  in  two  other  stories.  All  of  them  are 
suspenseful,  clean<ut  in  plot,  stylistically  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  finish  with  a  touch  like  the  crack 
of  a  well-aimed  lash.  B.  G.  D. 

^  Jorge  Ferndndez.  Los  que  viven  por  sus 
manos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1951.  437  pages. 

Against  a  background  of  street  fighting  in 
Quito  in  the  “Four  Days”  of  1932,  of  the  con¬ 
trasts  of  the  lovely  city  with  the  hopeless  pov¬ 
erty  and  corruption  of  its  people,  is  unrolled  a 
sordid  domestic  drama.  The  emotional  and 
mental  instability  of  the  girl  Margo  stems  from 
her  desire  to  escape  from  anything  resem¬ 
bling  the  humiliation  to  which  her  mother 
has  always  been  subjected.  She  is  incapable  of 
understanding  the  dignity  and  steadfastness  of 
her  mother’s  character,  or  the  essential  right¬ 
ness  of  Santiago,  her  likable  though  seeming¬ 
ly  ineffectual  young  husband.  His  modest 
share  in  securing  better  legislation  for  the 
campesino,  who  too  often  breaks  the  law 
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through  ignorance  of  a  purely  urban  code, 
brings  no  financial  recognition  and  is  of  no 
value  in  her  eyes. 

The  author  is  at  present  Secretary  of  the 
Ecuadorian  Embassy  in  Chile.  One  might  in¬ 
terpret  his  all  too  realistic  exposition  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Ecuador  as  a  criticism  of  all  Latin 
America.  But  it  goes  still  further  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Santiago’s  generous  understanding 
of  his  wife’s  frustration:  “No  fue  ella.  Margo 
lucho  contra  el  mal  del  mundo.’’ 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Raul  Larra.  Encuentro  en  la  noche.  Buenos 
Aires.  Rueda.  1949.  171  pages.  $5. 
Norberto  Landolh  is  a  liberal  Argentine  jour¬ 
nalist  whose  interest  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  common  man  has  resulted  in  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  Awaiting  his  turn  at  the  “inquisition” 
while  listening  to  the  cries  of  his  tortured 
comrades,  he  seeks  “la  libertad  de  espiritu”  by 
living  his  life  in  retrospect,  recalling  his  child¬ 
hood  in  a  typically  poor  section  of  the  city,  his 
first  meeting  with  his  wife  at  the  Aid  to  Spain 
Center  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  their  life  together. 
When  finally  set  free,  unharmed  and  alone  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  he  finds  himself  spirit¬ 
ually  fortified,  his  life  having  been  given  di¬ 
rection  by  this  experience. 

Three  short  stories  concerning  various 
phases  of  Argentine  life  complete  the  volume. 

Eugene  Savaiano 
University  of  Wichita 

^  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  El  enemigo  de 
Dios.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  2nd. 
ed.,  1950.  285  pages.  $10  m-n. 

An  interesting  psychological  novel,  appro¬ 
priately  dedicated  to  Unamuno,  which  moves 
along  through  some  rather  heavy  polemic, 
stream  of  consciousness  and  dream  sequences 
to  a  suspenseful  and  melodramatic  ending. 
The  story  of  a  lost  soul,  a  sensitive  hunchback 
who  is  brought  back  to  life  and  to  God  by  a 
self-sacrificing,  intellectual  nun,  the  novel  be¬ 
comes  more  attractive  as  picaresque  minor 
characters  lend  humor  and  movement  toward 
the  end.  The  main  characters  are  abnormal 
and  Freudian.  Dialogue,  at  times  sparkling, 
is,  like  the  novel  itself,  uneven  in  quality.  The 
scene  might  easily  be  changed  to  any  other 
country  of  the  western  world  without  affecting 
character  or  plot.  R.  H.  Armitage 

Ohio  State  University 

^  Alfredo  Martinez  Orozco.  Yajdngala. 

Mexico.  Stylo.  1950.  168  pages.  $6  m-n. 

An  appealing  story  of  a  young  Indian  of  the 


Faeces  whose  personal  prowess  brought  him 
to  the  headship  of  his  tribe,  located  in  the 
Cauca  region  of  Colombia.  The  author  states 
that  the  story  descended  from  remote  times  by 
word  of  mouth  to  the  San  Lazaro  missionary 
to  the  Indians  Juan  David,  and  it  was  the  mis¬ 
sionary  who  passed  it  on  to  him  and  the  reader. 

Although  Martinez  Orozco  has  some  success 
in  picturing  the  atmosphere  of  savagery  in 
which  the  Indians  lived,  and  their  supersti¬ 
tions  and  cruelty,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  re¬ 
creating  for  us  a  full  understanding  of  their 
life  and  times;  it  is  even  difficult  here  and  there 
to  know  exactly  what  is  going  on,  so  vaguely 
worded  are  the  description  and  narration.  The 
realistic  features  of  the  story  are  glossed  over 
with  an  idealism  that  gives  it  the  tone  of  an 
idyll  of  Indian  bravery  and  love.  Its  main  vir¬ 
tue  lies  in  its  re-creation  of  the  ancient  lore 
which  is  so  large  a  part  of  Spanish  American 
folk  literature. 

Martinez  Orozco  is  the  author  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Lm  voz  de  la  tierra,  whose  first  printing 
was  made  in  Cali  in  1932  (see  B.A.,  7:4,  p. 
430)  and  whose  third  edition  appeared  in 
Mexico  in  1950. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Adolfo  Perez  Zelaschi.  Mas  alia  de  los 
espejos.  Buenos  Aires.  Camara  Argentina 
del  Libro.  1949.  179  pages.  $8  m-n. 

This  volume  of  short  stories  is  the  first  to  be 
published  in  a  list  of  seven  works  by  young 
writers,  recently  awarded  prizes  by  the  Camara 
Argentina  del  Libro.  The  author’s  style  is 
beautiful,  and  the  descriptive  passages  espe¬ 
cially  are  excellent.  Some  of  the  stories  show 
an  interest,  almost  an  obsession,  in  decay  of 
inanimate  things,  such  as  old  houses,  and  of 
people,  both  physically  and  mentally.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  the  stories  are  also  concerned 
with  supernatural  events,  the  mood  is  so  skill¬ 
fully  created  that  the  reader  feels  himself  a 
witness  and  is  convinced  of  their  plausibility. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  promising 
book;  let  us  hope  that  Sr.  Perez  Zelaschi  will 
broaden  his  field  of  observation  in  the  future. 

Yvonne  /.  Harris 
Kirh^wood,  Mo. 

^  Alberto  Quiroz.  Los  ladrones.  Mexico. 

Iberoamericana.  1950.  145  pages. 
Answering  the  complaint  of  Mexican  movie 
magnates  that  there  were  no  Mexican  novels 
worth  filming,  Quiroz  not  only  listed  17  na¬ 
tional  writers  whose  fiction  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  promptly  wrote  one  full  of  dra¬ 
matic  action. 
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The  wealthy  Romualda  won’t  make  a  will 
to  dispose  of  the  wealth  for  which  she  poisoned 
her  sister,  so  young  Remigio  decides  he  might 
as  well  get  his  share.  Panchita,  a  servant,  is 
allied  with  him  against  the  conniving  doctor 
and  lawyer.  Robbing  the  robbers,  a  movie 
chase,  a  crooked  law  trial,  and  a  final  treasure 
hunt  with  a  violent  fight  and  an  escape  leave 
little  for  any  scenario  writer  to  add  before 
shooting.  There  is  not  much  character  draw¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  plenty  of  action. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Ramon  Rubin.  Cuarto  libro  de  cuentos 
mestizos  de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor. 
207  pages,  ill.  $6  m-n. 

This  fourth  book  of  mestizo  tales  by  Ramon 
Rubin  is  equipped  with  a  vocabulary  of  Mexi- 
canisms  (some  of  which,  however,  are  already 
ensconced  in  the  Diccionario  de  la  lengua 
espanola)  and  embellished  by  Francisco  Gon¬ 
zalez  Ruiz’s  line  drawings.  Each  story  illus¬ 
trates  a  piece  of  proverbial  wisdom  such  as 
“You  never  know  a  man  until  he  has  a  gun 
in  his  hand”  and  “How  few  people  would 
keep  their  hearts  if  these  could  be  pawned  at 
the  nearest  pawnbroker’s.”  The  flavor  of  the 
stories  and  their  sententious  brevity  accords 
well  with  the  sayings  which  they  exemplify. 

Muna  Lee 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Octavio  Amortegui.  Escrito  en  la  arena. 

Bogota.  Espiral.  1951.  107  pages.  $3  m-n. 
A  modest  poet  of  the  sea,  Amortegui  shows 
the  humility  of  the  poet-prophet  who  wrote  in 
the  sand:  confessing  that  his  verse  has  only 
passed  its  tiny  visionary  mirror  over  the  waves, 
he  feels  he  has  but  plowed  in  the  water  and 
built  in  the  wind.  However,  aside  from  a  few 
errors  of  printing,  and  not  a  few  idle  lines 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  delete,  this 
collection,  written  as  with  a  finger  in  the  sand, 
shows  the  poet  to  be  more  than  a  master  of 
metaphor.  Amortegui  immortalizes  fleeting 
moments  of  briny  nature  by  sculpturing  them 
in  figures  of  speech  that  leave  an  almost  tan¬ 
gible  new  world  before  the  awed  reader. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  A\ron 

^  Antologta  de  poetas  jdvenes  de  Honduras 
desde  1935.  Claudio  Barrera,  ed.  Teguci¬ 
galpa.  Barrera.  1950.  189  pages. 

Why  only  “desde  1935”?  Poetry  is  timeless. 
There  are  poetic  generations,  there  are  poetical 
climates,  there  are  such  things  as  protopoetry 
and  poetic  archeology.  But  poetry  cannot  be 
divided  historically  by  years. 


We  have  here  twenty-five  poets  who  have 
done  their  publishing  since  1935.  One  of  them 
— and  I  find  them  well  chosen — is  the  editor 
who  has  made  the  choice.  Several  of  them  seem 
very  promising. 

In  view  of  the  terminus  a  quo,  we  under¬ 
stand  why  Guillermo  Bustillo  Reina  and  Con¬ 
stantino  Suasnavar  are  not  included.  The 
compiler  has  written  several  poems  that  are 
better  than  those  which  he  includes.  But  every 
selective  anthology  necessarily  reflects  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  taste.  One  feels  through  the  whole 
book  a  current  of  rebellion  which  sometimes 
approaches  political  propaganda. 

Ccleo  Murillo  Soto  discovers  “inmensos 
paraisos  de  lagrimas.”  Raul  Gilberto  Trochez 
paints  a  canvas  of  vehement  folklore.  Ber- 
mudes  Milla  speaks  of  his  “nervios  azules.” 
Jaime  Fontana  mentions  “las  abejas  inquilinas 
de  los  robles  eternos.”  And  we  find,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  all  the  sonorous  coloring,  a  flame  of 
euphoria,  delicate  shadows  half-visible  among 
the  folds  of  memory  (Policarpo  Callejas). 
There  is  one  phrase  which  is  symptomatic  of 
the  whole  book:  “Llego  como  los  pdjaros,  asi, 
sin  pasaporte.” 

It  can  be  said  that  this  book  is  a  guidepost 
for  the  literary  historian  or  for  anyone  who 
practices  daily  emotional  exercises  in  order  to 
attain  what  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  calls  “la 
poesia  escondida” — another  guidepost  on  the 
vast  landscape  of  our  America  in  search  of  her¬ 
self,  on  the  margin  of  anguish,  burning  her¬ 
self  out  with  poetic  verbiage. 

Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Miguel  Arteche.  El  Sur  dormido.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Libreria  Neira.  1950.  87  pages. 
A  book  of  poems  each  year  for  the  past  four 
years  is  the  achievement  of  this  Chilean  poet, 
not  so  difficult,  perhaps,  if  his  other  volumes 
are  also  full  of  unrhymed  verses  of  irregular 
lines. 

In  the  midst  of  poetic  images,  the  reader 
finds  a  nostalgic  description  of  the  beautiful 
lake  region  of  southern  Chile.  One  wonders, 
however,  where  September  is  “ardiente,”  as 
the  title  of  one  poem  proclaims.  Arteche’s 
favorite  words  seem  to  be  “lejos”  and  “Icjano.” 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Ruben  Dario.  Antologta  poitica.  Arturo 
Torres  Rioseco,  ed.  Berkeley/Los  Angeles. 
University  of  California  Press.  1949. 
xxxviii-}-294  pages.  $3. 

The  editor  of  this  excellent  anthology,  which 
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at  long  last  makes  readily  available  to  students 
and  teachers  of  modern  Spanish  poetry  the 
best  (at  least  according  to  his  own  taste)  of 
the  great  and  too  little  edited  Nicaraguan  poet, 
is  already  well  known  for  his  Casticismo  y 
amcricanismo  en  la  obra  de  Ruben  Darto,  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  the  best  critical  analysis 
of  the  poet.  So  that  the  reader  may  follow 
Dario’s  evolution,  Professor  Torres  Rioseco 
has  made  every  effort  to  establish  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  poems.  The  glossary  and  notes 
were  written  not  for  the  specialist  but  for  the 
general  reader,  he  tells  us. 

In  his  Introduction  the  editor  laments  the 
fact  that  the  fame  of  Spanish  America’s  great¬ 
est  poet  has  continued  to  rest  on  Azul  and 
Prosas  profanas,  on  facile  decorative  poems 
like  La  sonatina  and  La  marcha  triunfal,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  Cantos  de  vida  y  esperanza  and  the 
marvellous  Poema  del  otono.  And  because  re¬ 
cent  criticism  has  tended  to  be  still  more  ad¬ 
verse  he  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
more  careful  revaluation  of  the  poet,  revealing 
forgotten  facets  of  his  genius. 

The  modern  student  interested  in  “social  or 
political  poets,’’  and  who  for  that  reason  per¬ 
haps  neglects  Dario,  is  warned  that  such  an  at¬ 
titude  is  a  threat  to  poetry.  Furthermore,  after 
some  well  chosen  lines  from  the  poet  himself, 
Torres  Rioseco  asks  if  they  do  not  prove  that 
he  was  a  seeker  of  “una  interpretacion  de  los 
designios  de  Dios  en  las  manifestaciones 
naturales  acercandose  asi  a  una  moderna 
mistica.’’  The  time  will  doubtless  come — and 
soon — when  we  shall  realize  that  “solo  Gon- 
gora  tuvo  la  agilidad  artistica  del  gran  poeta 
de  Nicaragua  en  nuestro  continente,’’  and  that 
Dario  “no  fue  solo  orfebre  de  Prosas  profanas, 
sino  el  profundo  poeta  de  los  anhelos,  los 
placeres  y  las  angustias  de  su  siglo.  ...  el 
poeta  mas  alto  del  Continente  hispano- 
americano.” 

Florence  Hall  Sender 
University  of  New  Mexico 

Sir  Eugen  Millington-Drake,  comp.  Poe- 

sias  de  las  provincias  que  he  conocido. 

Buenos  Aires.  Kraft.  1949.  192  pages. 

The  author  of  this  book,  British  representative 
to  Latin  America  from  1942  to  1946,  set  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  revealing  to  the  people  of 
Argentina  what  is  essential  and  characteristic 
of  the  English  spirit  as  expressed  in  its  poetry. 
To  do  this,  he  traveled  over  the  republic  of  the 
Plata,  giving  lectures  illustrated  with  Spanish 
translations  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  English  poetry,  made  by  Argentine  authors. 
In  his  travels,  Sir  Eugen,  a  good  observer,  col¬ 
lected  examples  of  the  local  poetry  which,  to¬ 


gether  with  selections  from  poets  already 
chosen,  make  up  the  present  volume.  It  is  not 
exactly  an  anthology  because  it  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  select  the  best  in  each  case,  but  is  a 
collection  of  verse  souvenirs  gathered  by  an 
intelligent  and  sensitive  traveler  while  passing 
through  the  varied  regions  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  In  such  a  collection  the  poetic  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  great  master  like  Jorge  Luis  Borges 
fraternizes  with  the  uncultivated,  spontaneous 
grace  of  the  barber  of  Tucuman,  Lednidas 
Martinez.  There  are  verses  of  city  poets,  of  ob¬ 
scure  rural  masters,  and  of  restless  lawyers, 
journalists  and  directors  of  small  provincial 
radio  stations.  All,  unequal  aesthetically,  uni¬ 
fied  by  a  single  sentiment:  love  for  the  land  of 
Argentina. 

As  Carlos  Alberto  Erro,  Patricio  Gannon, 
Arturo  Capdevila  and  Sir  Eugen  Millington- 
Drake  himself  have  pointed  out  in  their  pro¬ 
logues,  this  book  constitutes  a  fruitful  poetry 
harvest,  a  product  of  the  understanding  and 
sympathy  of  an  alert  English  traveler  of  the 
twentieth  century  interested  in  establishing  an 
enduring  exchange  of  ideas  and  ideals. 

Jose  Antonio  Portuondo 
Columbia  University 

^  Carlos  Pellicer.  Subordinaciones.  Mexico. 

Jus.  1949.  131  pages.  $10  m-n. 

In  contemporary  Mexican  poetry,  Carlos 
Pellicer  stands  out  as  the  p)oet  who  perceives 
and  expresses  with  all  his  faculties  and  senses 
the  powerful  nature  of  the  tropics.  In  this 
book,  dedicated  to  Gabriela  Mistral,  physical 
reality  penetrates  all  the  poems.  In  El  canto  del 
Usumacinta  is  summed  up  all  the  sensual  splen¬ 
dor  of  this  poetry  which  mingles  evocations 
and  words  of  magic  sonority  with  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  painting  of  orchids  and  tropical  birds,  the 
“tumulto  de  rocas  primitivas”  with  the  echo 
of  water  and  wind  in  the  jungles  that  guard 
the  secret  of  the  Mayan  cities.  But  the  poet 
knows  how  to  hush  the  clamor  of  the  cosmic 
power  in  order  to  make  his  Madrigal  de  junio 
sing  softly.  Or  to  allow  his  Tropics  to  appear 
dressed  in  the  grace  of  Garcia  Lorca  in  the 
poem  Noche  en  el  agua.  There  are  also 
Spanish  echoes,  especially  of  Garcia  Lorca,  in 
other  poems,  but  these  echoes  do  not  drown 
the  authentic  voice  of  Carlos  Pellicer,  poet  of 
the  Mexican  tropics. 

This  poet  of  the  senses  is  a  careful  elabo- 
rator  of  his  poetic  form,  who  tries  daring 
harmonies:  “pajaras  voces,”  “hidrogenes 
caminos.”  In  his  Cuatro  cantos  en  mi  tierra  his 
anxiety  for  purity  achieves  at  times  the  diffi¬ 
cult  simplicity  of  Antonio  Machado  and  the 
“versos  sencillos”  of  Marti.  On  occasions,  as 
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in  Tema  para  un  nocturno,  death  passes  by 
with  a  surrealistic  gesture  that  approximates 
Xavier  Villaurrutia.  But  always,  above  all  the 
experimenting  with  alien  forms  and  above  the 
approximations  to  other  eminent  voices,  his 
unique  personality  as  a  great  poet  asserts  it¬ 
self.  Subordinaciones  only  confirms  the  emi¬ 
nent  position  already  achieved  by  Carlos 
Pcllicer  in  Spanish-language  poetry. 

]os6  Antonio  Portuondo 
Columbia  University 

Victor  Domingo  Silva. no  se  ha  puesto 
el  sol.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1950. 
242  pages. 

The  colophon  of  this  book  is  interesting;  “. . . 
con  el  llega  su  autor  a  la  50“  de  sus  obras  de 
varia  literatura  .  .  .  laus  deo."  The  work  of  so 
prolific  an  author  cannot  all  be  good.  Some  of 
the  poems  are  over-sentimental,  at  least  to  a 
North  American  reader.  One  of  the  best  is  his 
spirited  reply  to  Fabio,  his  friend  and  adverse 
critic.  Many  arc  inspired  by  his  diplomatic 
career  in  Latin  America  and  in  Spain,  where 
“the  sun  has  not  yet  gone  down”: 

**Que  sigue  siendo,  por  el  alma, 
cl  mundo  colombino.” 

His  tribute  to  Federico  [Garcia  Lorca] 
strikes  a  true  note: 

"Falto  a  su  vida,  para  ser  completa, 
saborcarla  sin  literatura.” 

There  arc  many  occasional  verses,  and  some 
of  historical  and  legendary  interest,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M, 

^  Jose  S.  Alegria.  Retablos  de  la  aldea.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Bibliotcca  de  Autorcs  Pucr- 
torriquenos.  1949.  161  pages. 

This  slender  little  volume,  which  occupies  a 
place  in  the  Library  of  Puerto  Rican  Authors, 
contains  twenty  sketches  of  village  figures — 
all  common  types,  recognizable  anywhere.  In 
the  prose  of  poet  Alegria,  distinguished  news¬ 
paperman,  and  politician,  these  figures  rise 
alx)ve  the  mediocrity  which  was  their  lot  and 
illumine  the  soul  of  a  Latin  American  com¬ 
munity,  set  the  tempo  of  life  there,  mark  the 
charm  of  the  place.  This  collection  will  be  wel¬ 
come  to  all  who  have  sojourned  on  this  tragic 
isle  and  cherish  memories  of  acquaintances 
who  were  opposites  of  the  subjects  of  these 
charming  sketches. 

Gaston  Litton 
University  of  Oklahoma 


^  Mauricio  Fresco.  La  emigracidn  republic 
cana  espahola.  Mexico.  Editores  Asociados. 
1950.190  pages.  $1.50  (U.S.). 

A  veritable  handbook  of  the  contributions  of 
the  Spanish  Republicans  to  Mexico,  their 
adopted  country,  this  volume  was  written  by 
a  Mexican  consular  official  who  smoothed  the 
way  for  some  30,000  emigrados  during  the  last 
decade.  Senor  Fresco  amply  documents  his 
thesis  that  Franco’s  loss  is  Mexico’s  gain  by 
listing  the  achievements  of  these  refugees 
(scientists,  professors,  doctors,  artists,  indus¬ 
trialists .  and  workers)  in  various  phases  of 
Mexican  life.  Some  of  their  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  include  the  publication  of  more  than 
2,500  books,  the  establishment  of  over  fifty 
publishing  houses  or  presses  (no  small  bene¬ 
fit  to  Mexico’s  expanding  publishing  indus¬ 
try),  and  important  aid  in  medicine,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  arts.  No  reader  of  the  present 
study  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  second 
landing  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World, 
so  little  known  in  its  details,  but  so  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  its  effects. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Victoria  Ocampo.  Soledad  sonora.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sudamericana.  1950.  294  pages. 
$10  m-n. 

The  title  of  this  chatty  collection  of  papers  on 
many  themes  is  borrowed  from  the  Cancidn 
espiritual  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.  The  title  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  one  of  the  shorter  items 
from  the  middle  of  Victoria  Ocampo’s  book, 
the  prayer  for  quietness  labeled  La  edreel  de 
ruido  en  el  sigh  XX  (“Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  silence”).  Victoria  Ocampo,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  distinguished  Buenos  Aires 
monthly  magazine  Sur,  might  be  qualified  as 
the  Madame  de  Stael  of  our  time.  Argentine 
by  birth  and  lifelong  affiliation,  she  writes 
French  rather  better  than  the  average  French¬ 
man  and  English  quite  as  well  as  the  average 
cultured  Englishman.  But  her  characteristic 
activity  is  the  cordial  encouraging  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  other  writers,  French,  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  others;  and  although  her  wide  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cultural  lead¬ 
ers  of  half  a  dozen  countries  furnishes  her 
richly  with  background  material,  she  rarely 
writes  of  herself  except  as  a  witness  or  an  in¬ 
conspicuous  example  of  the  genus  homo, 
species  femina. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  or  so  she  has  been 
publishing  every  few  years  a  volume  of  Testi- 
monios,  varied  in  subject-matter  but  invariably 
written  in  her  urbane,  informal  yet  keen  and 
scholarly  manner.  This  one  has  a  very  illumi- 
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nating  paper  on  Chopin,  two  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Laurence  Olivier’s  Shakespeare  in¬ 
terpretations,  a  defense  of  Drieu  La  Rochelle, 
a  tribute  to  Gandhi,  whom  the  author  places 
first  among  the  leaders  whom  she  has  known, 
some  vivid  impressions  of  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  and  various  little  things  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance  but  always  touched  at  least  occasion¬ 
ally  by  her  own  notable  brand  of  wisdom  and 
wit.  R.  T,  H. 

^  Eugenio  d’Ors.  La  palabra  en  la  onda: 
glosas  para  la  radio.  Buenos  Aires.  Sud- 
americana.  1950.  294  pages.  $12  m-n. 
Whether  a  new  literary  genre,  that  of  the  radio 
address,  has  been  created  may  be  doubtful, 
though  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  oratory 
would  have  to  be  modified  to  some  degree  for 
broadcasting.  These  short  essays  are  probably 
more  impressive  when  heard  over  the  air  than 
when  they  are  read.  For  d’Ors  possesses  a 
pleasing  style;  through  all  of  these  glosas  runs 
an  undercurrent  of  wit,  humor,  a  love  and 
clever  use  of  words. 

These  slightly  more  than  a  hundred  brief 
radio  talks  range  over  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  a  tribute  to  the  speaker’s  interests:  liter¬ 
ature  of  various  countries,  art,  music,  politics, 
architecture  and  philosophy  are  only  some  of 
the  phases  of  existence  touched  upon.  Some 
readers  may  be  struck,  as  was  this  one,  with 
the  effect  that  d’Ors  can  produce  in  a  few 
hundred  words. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Antonio  Garcia  y  Bellido.  Esculturas 
romanas  de  Espana  y  Portugal.  2  vols. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investi- 
gaciones  Cientificas.  1949.  xxii-1-493 

pages  -1-  352  plates.  10  ptas. 

To  his  many  outstanding  volumes  on  Greek 
and  Roman  Spain  Garcia  y  Bellido  adds  an 
anthology  of  Roman  sculpture  found  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  Intended  as  a  preliminary 
study  for  a  “Corpus”  of  Hispano-Roman 
sculpture,  the  work  catalogues  494  selected 
pieces:  portraits  and  other  statues,  sarcophagi, 
relief  stelae,  a  few  important  bronzes  and 
silver  paterae.  All  but  seven  of  these  works 
are  now  located  in  museums  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing  in  that  there  are  included:  Hellenistic 
Greek  works,  Roman  copies  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  numerous  sculptures  which,  though 
of  Roman  date,  are  of  non-Spanish  workman¬ 
ship.  In  general,  however,  the  selection  repre¬ 
sents  the  indigenous  art  of  the  Peninsula  in 


Roman  (primarily  Imperial)  times.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  fu¬ 
neral  stelae  of  Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis, 
executed  during  the  second  to  fourth  centuries 
after  Christ  in  a  local  Iberian  style  with  strong 
geometric  tendencies. 

The  documentation  of  the  catalogue  is 
thorough  and  the  discussions  of  individual 
pieces  and  of  classes  of  sculpture  are  scholarly 
and  concise.  A  most  useful  adjunct  is  the  map 
which  accompanies  each  division  of  the  text 
and  which  shows  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  published  examples  of  the  several 
categories  of  sculpture.  The  printing  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  quality  of  the  illustrations  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  most  cases,  and  the  numerous  views 
and  details  of  the  more  important  sculptures, 
especially  the  sarcophagi,  will  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  scholars. 

Henry  S.  Robinson 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Arturo  Ardao.  Espiritualismo  y  positivis- 
mo  en  el  Uruguay.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1950.  287  pages. 

Arturo  Ardao  has  given  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  history  of  ideas  in  Uruguay. 
Philosophy  is,  of  course,  included  in  this  his¬ 
tory,  but  Ardao’s  conception — very  close  to 
Leopoldo  Zea’s,  as  expressed  in  his  books  on 
Positivism  in  Mexico  and  Spanish  America — 
is  in  no  way  restrictive.  He  studies  Eclecticism 
and  Positivism,  as  well  as  various  subordinate 
currents  (like  Romanticism  or  Rationalism), 
and  includes  also  in  his  study  of  Positivism  the 
anti-positivistic  currents  (the  resistance  op¬ 
posed  by  spiritualists,  and  the  “definitive” 
overcoming  of  positivistic  tendencies  by  the 
great  philosopher  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira).  This 
is  a  scholarly  book,  which  may  sometimes 
seem  prolix,  but  only  for  those  who  forget  that 
the  history  of  ideas  in  Uruguay  had  not  yet 
been  written,  and  that  in  a  first  book  on  the 
subject  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  many 
details,  to  quote  extensively,  and  to  include  as 
many  minor  figures  as  possible. 

fose  Ferrater  Mora 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

^  R.  Cansinos  Assens.  Los  judios  en  Sefard. 
Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Israel.  1950.  199 
pages.  $10  m-n. 

This  new  hook  by  the  illustrious  Spanish 
scholar  R.  Cansinos  Assens  inaugurates  the 
ColecciSn  Sefard  of  the  Biblioteca  Israel.  Se¬ 
fard  is  the  Spanish  homeland  to  which  con¬ 
temporary  Jews  may  return  only  with  foreign 
passports.  Here,  in  an  environment  pregnant 
with  so  many  memories  of  the  past,  in  a  series 
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of  fictional  sketches  are  unfolded  the  tragic  and 
sometimes  comic  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
Jewish  community.  The  result  is  a  brilliant 
and  tender  picture  of  the  bittersweet  existence 
of  a  group  of  Sephardic  and  Ashkenazic  tour¬ 
ists  and  businessmen  in  Spain  during  the  First 
World  War. 

Milton  R.  Hahn 
University  of  Okjahoma 

S  Rafael  Altamira  y  Crevea.  Ensayo  sobre 
Felipe  II,  h  ombre  de  estado.  Su  psicologta 
general  y  su  individualidad  humana. 
Mexico.  Jus.  1950.  414  pages.  $15  m-n. 
Since  Philip  II’s  statesmanship  is  still  com¬ 
monly  misjudged,  don  Rafael  Altamira  has 
issued  a  handy  guide  to  the  character,  ideology 
and  apparent  contradictictions  of  a  historical 
figure  who  was  neither  a  genius  nor  a  monster. 
A  knowledge  of  Philip’s  life  is  assumed.  The 
often  abstractly  deductive  essay  is  as  sober  as 
a  Castilian  landscape.  The  eight  chapters  (two 
of  which  were  published  in  1926)  are  en¬ 
riched,  however,  with  a  long  bibliography,  the 
text  of  Philip  II’s  pious,  fantastically  minute 
Ordenanzas  de  descubrimiento  y  poblacidn  of 
1573,  and  the  vivid,  anonymous  portrait  of  the 
young  King  in  shining  armor.  The  essay  leaves 
the  impression  that  Philip’s  upbringing  and 
unimaginative  nature  were  responsible  for  his 
quixotic,  dogmatic  adherence  to  principle 
which  caused  him  so  much  trouble.  But  Alta¬ 
mira  cautions  against  taking  Philip  II  to  be 
wholly  representative  of  the  Spanish  character. 

G.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

S  Jose  Arce.  Ahora.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpc. 

1950.  293  pages.  40  ptas. 

Dr.  Jose  Arce  is  one  of  Argentina’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens.  In  the  field  of  medicine, 
his  books  such  as  Tratado  de  terapiutica 
quirurgica  have  been  well-received,  and  Dr. 
Arce  has  an  international  reputation  of  which 
honorary  degrees  from  Spain,  Brazil  and  Ger¬ 
many  are  a  testimony.  In  the  good  old  days 
of  the  free  Argentine  universities.  Dr.  Arce 
served  as  dean  of  the  Buenos  Aires  medical 
school  and  president  of  the  university.  His 
long  career  as  provincial  and  national  deputy 
culminated  in  his  term  as  vice-president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (1926-27). 

Dr.  Arce  is  now  seventy  years  old,  and  since 
1946  he  has  been  Argentine  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  Unlike  other  intellectuals.  Dr. 


Arce  has  not  protested  against  the  Peronista 
regime,  and  the  Argentine  government  seems 
to  use  him  as  a  harmless  front-man  in  inter¬ 
national  conclaves.  Ahora  is  a  carefully  rea¬ 
soned  account  of  the  evidences  of  weakness  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  author 
proposes  certain  modifications  aimed  at  mak¬ 
ing  Russia  clarify  its  role  in  the  international 
organization.  Ronald  Hilton 

Stanford  University 

^  Charles  E.  Kany.  American-Spanish  Syn¬ 
tax.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
.2nd.  ed.,  1951.  xiii-|-467  pp.  $7.50. 

This  edition  of  a  sound  and  valuable  work 
adds  numerous  items:  supplementary  exam¬ 
ples,  entries,  and  references.  Still,  the  pagina¬ 
tion,  except  for  the  final  fifteen  pages,  is  prac¬ 
tically  that  of  the  first  edition,  a  feat  accom¬ 
plished  by  elimination  of  repetitious  examples, 
cross-referencing,  and  some  reduction  in  ex¬ 
planatory  sections.  The  volume  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  student  of  Spanish- American  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  as  well  as  of  interest  to 
the  general  linguist.  Not  only  is  Spanish- 
American  syntax  described  and  well  docu¬ 
mented,  but  connections  are  established  with 
past  and  present  usage  in  Spain.  Particularly 
the  chapters  on  locutions  are  essential  to  com¬ 
prehension  of  Spanish-American  texts. 

Lloyd  Kasten 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Jesus  Silva  Herzog.  Tres  siglos  de  pensa- 
miento  econdmico  (1518-1817).  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1950.  316 
pages.  $11.50  m-n. 

This  anthology  of  writings  on  assorted  eco¬ 
nomic  subjects  covers  the  important  period 
between  the  publication  of  Tiiomas  More’s 
Utopia  and  that  of  David  Ricardo’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Political  Economy.  In  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  Silva  Herzog  traces  the  rise  and  fall 
of  mercantilism  (which  might  as  well  have 
been  the  title  of  his  book)  but  adds  litde  to 
what  is  already  known.  His  brief  biographical 
sketches  merely  whet  the  appetite  for  longer 
critical  essays,  of  which  Silva  Herzog  has 
shown  himself  eminently  capable  in  other 
works.  This  brevity  is  perhaps  most  deplor¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  many  little-known  men,  al¬ 
though  the  mere  presentation  of  snippets  from 
their  works  is  undoubtedly  a  service  deserving 
gratitude.  David  M.  Pletcher 

Knox  College 
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(For  other  Bookj  in  Italian,  see  ** Head-Liners**) 


*  Daniele  Mattalia.  La  critica  dantesca.  Fi¬ 
renze.  La  Nuova  Italia.  1950.  171  pages. 
500  1. 

The  four  essays  and  bibliographical  index  of 
this  valuable  volume  perform  the  important 
task  of  clearing  some  fundamental  problems 
of  Dante  scholarship  of  the  confusion  and 
chaos  which  inevitably  result  from  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  articles  and  scores  of  books  that 
pour  forth  yearly  about  the  poet’s  life  and 
work. 

The  first  essay  traces  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  historical  and  the  philological 
methods  of  criticism  and  points  out  their  com¬ 
mon  opposition  to  the  “romantic”  school  of 
criticism  which  has  litde  regard  for  the  facts. 
The  second  essay  insists  upon  the  esthetic  co¬ 
herence  of  Dante’s  minor  poems,  running 
counter  to  the  view  of  Barbi  that  the  poems 
are  mainly  a  series  of  artistic  experiments. 
The  third  weighs  the  value  of  allegorical  ex¬ 
plication  of  text  and  indicates  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  dangers  of  such  a  method.  The  fourth  es¬ 
say,  the  longest  and  most  provocative  of  the 
group,  is  a  historical  examination  of  the 
scholarly  works  dealing  with  the  women  char¬ 
acters  in  Dante’s  poetry.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  women  of  Dante’s  poems  are  poetry, 
and  as  such  will  forever  evade  the  scholar  who 
seeks  their  flesh  and  blood  counterparts.  They 
are,  in  short,  a  symptom  of  the  amatory  im¬ 
pulse  which  lies  behind  much  of  troubadour 
poetry. 

Paul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Licia  Roncarati.  L'arte  di  Grazia  Deledda. 

Firenze.  D’Anna.  1949.  130  pages.  650  1. 
In  her  revaluation  of  the  art  of  Grazia  Deledda 
the  author  uses  the  approach  of  the  scholarly 
critic  combined  with  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  creative  problems  of  the  artist. 
She  shows  that  the  familiar  background  of 
Sardinia  enabled  the  writer  to  present  uni¬ 
versal  human  problems  with  greater  artistic 
ease.  Scrutinizing  her  development  as  a  novel¬ 
ist,  step  by  step,  she  assigns  to  the  1926  Nobel 
Prize  winner  her  place  in  the  literature  of 
Italy  and  of  the  world. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 


^  Margherita  Cuizza  Barzanti.  Presepi 
senza  juoco.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  143 
pages.  400  1. 

This  oddly  tided  short  novel,  by  an  author 
interested  in  women  and  love,  as  is  shown  in 
her  three  earlier  “romances,”  tells  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  “mal  maritata”  in  search  of  happi¬ 
ness.  After  leaving  her  unfaithful  husband 
the  heroine  finds  a  home  near  one  of  her  sis¬ 
ters  and  eventually  a  true  love  and  second 
husband.  The  late  war  is  the  deus  ex  machina 
which  kills  her  first  husband  and  her  lover’s 
wife  and  allows  her  to  regularize  their  re¬ 
lationship. 

This  rather  trite  plot,  however,  is  not  the 
main  interest  of  the  book.  That  lies  in  its  many 
sharp  characterizations  and  its  vivid  pictures 
of  Italian  life  in  a  small  city  where  people  of 
various  nations  congregate.  The  German 
baron,  the  Austrian  joker,  the  ex-governess 
and  teacher  of  French,  the  young  G.I.’s,  and 
many  others  are  portrayed  with  ironic  humor 
and  lighten  the  sentimentality  of  some  pages 
and  the  forced  images  of  others,  of  which 
“lips  soft  as  magnolia  petals”  is  only  one. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

^  Bruna  Battaglia.  La  Signorina  Giovanna. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  45  pages.  150  1. 

La  Signorina  Giovanna  presents  in  dramatic 
form  the  old  familiar  “patient  Griselda” 
theme.  Gino  Varri,  once  the  lover  of  Giovanna 
Alberti,  is  now  happily  married.  Giovanna, 
during  one  of  Gino’s  absences,  obtains  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  housekeeper  in  his  home  mere¬ 
ly  to  be  near  him  and  to  cater  to  his  every 
desire  and  caprice,  every  one  of  which  is  so 
well  known  to  her  from  their  years  of  inti¬ 
macy.  She  has  no  desire  to  break  up  his  new 
home  and,  in  fact,  preserves  it  by  lying  and 
assuming  an  ungrateful  role  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  It  is  no  great  play,  but  the  three  acts 
arc  interesting.  The  setting  is  modern. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Giuseppe  Berto.  11  brigante.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1951.  250  pages.  800  1. 

As  in  his  other  two  novels  Berto  has  here 
succeeded  in  writing  with  compassion  and 
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understanding  about  the  poor  and  under¬ 
privileged  in  a  hard  world.  More  than  the 
story  of  individual  characters,  of  the  outlaw 
Michele  Rende,  of  the  girl  Miliella,  her  broth¬ 
er  through  whose  eyes  the  story  is  told,  and 
their  parents,  the  book  tells  in  almost  epic 
terms  of  the  awakening  to  social  consciousness 
of  a  backward  agricultural  village  in  Southern 
Italy.  Because  of  this  duality  in  the  intention 
of  the  book,  at  once  novel  and  exposition  of 
the  author’s  social  philosophy,  the  moment  of 
highest  emotional  impact  is  not  the  tragic 
death  of  the  bandit  and  his  bride,  but  the 
description  of  the  blind  force  that  pushes  some 
unemployed  peasants,  the  poorest  and  most 
abject  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  stretch  of  untilled  land,  the  property 
of  invisible  lords. 

Recent  historical  events,  peasant  uprisings, 
and  the  odyssey  of  the  bandit  Giuliano  have 
supplied  Berto  with  the  main  lines  of  his  nar¬ 
rative.  But  the  landscape  is  alive  with  the 
diffuse  echoes  of  folk  tales,  of  outlaws  fight¬ 
ing  for  justice,  of  great  events  in  the  lives  of 
simple  downtrodden  men.  Unfortunately,  the 
social  thesis  constantly  interferes  with  the  full 
psychological  realization  of  the  protagonists. 
The  book  falls  short  as  a  work  of  art,  but  the 
sensitivity  and  sincerity  of  its  author  make  it 
a  convincing  human  document. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Vassar  College 

**  Giuseppe  Manusia.  Sparviero  e  ombre. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  183  pages.  500  1. 
A  series  of  sketchily  written  dialogues  on  life, 
love,  sanity  and  learning  disguised  as  a  novel 
with  the  aid  of  a  romance  between  Giulio  and 
Luisa.  The  dialectical  quality  of  the  story, 
however,  is  too  heavy  for  the  small  interest 
created  by  the  young  and  reticent  lovers.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  a  book-burning  ritual  and  end¬ 
ing  with  a  ghost  flitting  through  the  trees, 
this  novel  of  ideas  collapses  under  the  weight 
of  its  structural  machinery  and  the  deus  ex 
machina. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
Menlo  Par\,  Calif. 

^  Vincenzo  Maria  Pellegrini.  Trecent'anni 
dopo.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  54  pages. 
200  1. 

This  one-act  play  in  three  scenes  brings  to 
the  stage  the  age-old  question  of  the  transmi¬ 
gration  of  the  soul.  Anita  Sackville,  the  young 
daughter  of  noble  parentage,  “discovers”  that 
she  has  lived  over  the  centuries  in  different 
forms  and  under  varying  circumstances.  Her 


death,  as  the  curtain  is  about  to  go  down,  in 
the  arms  of  her  sixteenth  century  lover  may 
perhaps  end  her  disturbed  existence,  but  of 
this  we  can  not  be  sure.  The  play  is  well 
written  and  interesting,  presenting  in  modern 
form  a  problem  that  has  baffled  theologians 
and  philosophers  for  centuries. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Guglielmo  Petroni.  La  casa  si  muove. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1950. 177  pages.  450 1. 
In  this  second  novel  by  the  young  critic  and 
essayist  Guglielmo  Petroni,  we  find  the  moral 
portrait  of  a  neo-stoic,  Ugo  Gattegna.  From 
the  opening  chapter,  when  Ugo  appears  un¬ 
shaken  by  the  collapse  of  the  house  in  which 
he  has  been  staying,  to  the  closing  pages  on 
which  he  is  killed  by  a  German  officer,  after 
having  refused  to  abandon  his  house  and  his 
village,  taken  over  by  the  Germans  during 
World  War  II,  he  is  a  tower  of  strength,  whose 
detachment  from  most  human  emotions  and 
whose  refusal  to  fight  for  either  side  seems 
to  be,  according  to  the  author’s  idea,  the  only 
possible  answer  to  the  wickedness  of  our  time. 

Angela  Bianchini  Foies 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


^  Bonaventura  Tecchi.  Valentina  Velier. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1950.  255  pages.  500  1. 

In  Valentina,  Tecchi  creates  another  charac¬ 
ter  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his  novels  and 
short  stories,  who,  beset  by  cruel  doubts, 
struggles  through  to  eventual  happiness  and 
salvation. 

Scarred  by  the  memory  of  bitter  parental 
bickering,  the  introspective  Valentina  mis-^^H|i 
trusts  all  men.  When  she  is  caught  in  the  net 
of  love  by  her  classmate  Giorgio,  she  at  first 
resists,  but  later  succumbs  and  discovers 
through  him  a  new  purpose  to  her  dull  life. 

During  World  War  II,  Giorgio  is  reported 
missing  on  the  Russian  front.  The  years  pass 
and  Valentina,  still  completely  bereft,  accom¬ 
panies  her  uncle  to  Moravia.  While  he  does 
research,  Valentina  tries  to  trace  Giorgio.  As 
hope  of  finding  him  alive  ebbs,  her  religious 
faith  wavers  and  she  attempts  suicide. 

When  she  is  later  loved  by  Giuliano,  a 
diplomat  in  his  middle  thirties,  not  only  is 
she  afraid  to  love  again  in  this  life,  but  she 
is  tormented  by  the  thought  of  where  her 
loyalties  will  lie  in  a  possible  after-life.  Under 
Giuliano’s  stern  but  patient  tutelage  she  final¬ 
ly  comes  to  the  realization  that  her  morbid 
sorrow  over  Giorgio  was  merely  a  form  of 
selfish  indulgence,  that  only  through  abne- 
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gation  of  self  can  one  achieve  inner  peace 
and  come  to  terms  with  life.  That  hard  lesson 
learned,  she  and  Giuliano  are  free  to  work 
out  their  mutual  happiness. 

The  first  part  of  the  novel  is  convincing  and 
well  realized.  However,  Valentina’s  crisis  and 
her  subsequent  behavior  seem  forced  and  un¬ 
real,  an  unexpected  flaw  in  Tecchi,  jusdy 
noted  for  his  finely  drawn  studies  in  fem¬ 
inine  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  he  main¬ 
tains  his  usual  high  standards  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  descriptions  of  school  and  provincial  life. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

^  Federico  Mennella.  Partenopea,  poesie 
napoletane,  Napoli.  Russo.  1950. 248  pages. 
Menelia  is  alive  to  the  whole  tradition  of 
Neapolitan  poetry,  classical  and  romantic, 
from  Velardiniello  to  Murolo;  but  this  pos¬ 
session  is  transformed  into  new,  original  po¬ 
etry,  not  into  a  self-complaisant  and  virtuoso- 
like  exercise.  He  passes  from  the  coloristic 
vignette  to  the  canzone,  from  the  lyrical  frag¬ 
ment  ct  la  Sappho  (or,  more  precisely,  a  la 
Di  Giacomo)  to  robust  and  epic  tones,  to 
poignant  melancholy  and  sensual  rapture.  He 
adopts,  in  turn,  the  cadences  of  legend,  the 
inflections  of  the  folk  talc,  the  dialogue  of 
dialect <omcdy;  and  yields  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  capricious,  puckish,  volatile,  imaginative, 
or  keenly  observant  humor. 

The  themes  of  Mcnnclla’s  poetry  arc  noble: 
faith,  respect  for  ancestral  values,  maternal 
and  filial  love,  mating  love,  pity  for  orphans 
and  dumbly  imploring  animals  lost  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  modern  cities.  Throughout,  Men- 
nclla’s  poetry  is  infused  with  a  sense  of  the 
irrevocably  transitory  quality  of  all  earthly 
aspects  and  experiences,  with  a  scaring  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  our  moments 
already  on  the  wing,  already  in  the  process  of 
vanishing;  with  the  realization  of  the  immor¬ 
tality,  nevertheless,  which  inheres  to  the  past. 
Poetry  as  daughter  of  Mnemosyne!  This  past, 
that  present,  he  frequendy  transfigures  into  a 
composition  of  penetrating  exquisite  syllables, 
and  lifts  to  a  higher  existence  by  lyrical  em¬ 
pathy.  E//0  Gianturco 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Benedetto  Gentile,  cd.  Giovanni  Gentile, 
la  vita  e  il  pensiero.  IV:  Dal  "Discorso  agli 
italiani”  alia  morte.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1951. 
127  pages  -|-  4  plates.  900  1. 

This  volume,  issued  by  a  firm  with  which 
Gentile  was  responsibly  connected,  includes 
all  his  minor  writings  from  June  24,  1943 — 


the  date  of  his  “Discourse  to  the  Italians” 
(shordy  before  the  invasion  of  Sicily) — to 
April  15,  1944,  the  date  of  his  assassination  by 
partisans  (shortly  before  the  break-through 
from  Anzio).  Philosophically,  all  this  is  bar¬ 
ren — even  the  address  on  Vico — but  it  is  pro¬ 
foundly  moving  to  watch  a  keen  thinker  and 
convinced  Fascist  trying  to  buttress  with 
forced  heroics  his  faith  in  a  crumbling  order. 
Exaedy  half  the  book  is  taken  up  by  an  inti¬ 
mate  report  on  Gentile’s  last  ten  months,  by 
his  son  Benedetto.  A.  Gode-von  Aesch 

New  Yorl{,  N.  Y. 

^  Gaetano  Trombatore.  Saggi  critici.  Fi¬ 
renze.  La  Nuova  Italia.  1950.  285  pages. 
Professor  Trombatore  republishes  herewith 
some  articles  of  his  which  appeared  between 
1925  and  1941,  and  did  not,  at  that  time,  re¬ 
ceive  the  circulation  they  deserved.  The  in¬ 
ternal  homogeneity,  or  continuity,  which  he 
flatters  himself  that  they  possess,  is  absent. 
But  they  are  endowed  with  an  external  unity 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  mirror,  in  docu¬ 
mentary  fashion,  the  epoch  of  Croce’s  hegem¬ 
ony  in  Italian  literary  life  and  criticism. 
Trombatore,  who  now  after  his  World  War 
experiences  in  Hungary  and  his  return  to  Italy, 
feels  detached  from  that  era,  and  has  been  wit¬ 
nessing  the  slow  disintegration  of  Croceanism 
under  the  impact  of  Existentialism  and  Marx¬ 
ism  pictures  himself  as  the  Dantean  survivor 
from  shipwreck  who  turns  to  the  acqua 
perigliosa  e  guata:  there  may  possibly  be  a 
certain  rhetorical  exaggeration  in  this,  al¬ 
though  it  behooves  us  not  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  feeling. 

TTie  study  of  Verga’s  Mastro  Gesualdo  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  best  composed  and 
most  gedanhenvoll  of  these  essays.  We  notice 
Trombatore’s  attempt  to  rehabilitate  Pellico’s 
he  mie  prigioni;  he  grasps  with  admirable  ex¬ 
actitude  the  differentiae  of  Luigi  Russo  and 
Attilio  Momigliano  as  literary  critics.  The  two 
Jacopone  pieces  are  rather  weak,  whereas  his 
characterization  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of 
the  Italian  Seicento,  Federico  della  Valle,  is 
excellent;  some  of  the  passages  quoted  are 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  severe  lyrical  ro¬ 
bustness  of  Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes  and 
favor  the  thesis  advocated  by  the  proponents 
of  the  stylistic  unity  of  the  European  Baroque. 

E//0  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Enzo  Paci.  Esistenzialismo  e  storicismo. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1950.  313  pages. 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  Benedetto  Croce  are  sel¬ 
dom  discussed  together,  and  then  as  repre- 
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scntatives  of  totally  irreconciliable  philosophi¬ 
cal  trends.  Paci,  however,  searches  for  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator  between  Existentialism  and 
storicismo. 

He  sees  Existentialism  as  a  needed  reaction 
against  Hegel’s  pan-logical  view  of  the  world. 
But  he  denies  that  the  recognition  of  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  history  must  lead  to  withdrawal 
from  positive  action,  just  as  he  rejects  the 
idealist’s  ostrich-like  denial  of  the  demonic  as 
non-being. 

Human  dignity  and  freedom  ask  of  man 
that  he  recognize  and  fight  against  the  nega¬ 
tive  forces,  the  demonic  in  the  world,  to  make 
history  increasingly  more  rational — here  Paci 
finds  the  possible  ground  for  a  rapprochement 
between  storicismo  and  Existentialism. 

Albert  Roland 
Topef{a,  Kan. 

M  Romano  Amerio.  Introduzione  alia  teo- 
logia  di  Tommaso  Campanella.  Torino. 
Societa  Editrice  Internazionale.  1948. 
62  pages.  200  1. 

Heretofore  the  philosophy  rather  than  the 
theology  of  this  Renaissance  Dominican  has 
been  the  common  subject  of  inquiry;  in  these 
sixty  closely  packed  pages  the  author  examines 
the  Theologia  in  order  to  elicit  Campanella’s 
attitudes  and  views  on  such  matters  as  pre¬ 
destination  and  grace,  the  nature  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous,  original  sin,  the  Incarnation,  and  sacra¬ 
ments.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  Campanella 
the  philosopher  is  divorced  from  the  theo¬ 
logian  but  rather  that  the  philosopher  has 
become  the  servant  of  the  theologian.  Cam¬ 
panella  emerges  from  these  pages  as  a  re¬ 
former  within  the  Church,  using  philosophy 
to  reinforce  and  to  support  that  Church’s  be¬ 
liefs.  Paul  G.  Ruggiers 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Giulio  Trevisani,  Stefano  Canzio.  7/  XX 
Settembre  e  i  suoi  precedenti  storici  nella 
caricatura  del  tempo.  Milano.  Cultura 
Nuova.  1949.  109  pages.  400  1. 

This  interesting  collection  of  Italian  political 
cartoons  flaying  the  papacy  as  the  great  ob¬ 
stacle  on  the  road  to  national  unification  is 
designed  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  anti-clerical 
feeling  between  1848  and  1870,  the  crucial 
years  of  the  Risorgimento.  As  the  authors  of 
this  slight  and  poorly  printed  volume  have 
stated  in  an  introductory  comment,  the  text 
merely  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  illustrations  and  as  a  guide  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  problems  hinted  at  in 
the  cartoons  themselves.  However,  while  the 


title  of  the  book  underlines  the  historic  date 
of  September  20,  1870,  and  its  historical  prece¬ 
dents,  the  authors  unfortunately  have  gone 
beyond  the  original  topic  in  a  somewhat  super¬ 
fluous  concluding  chapter  which  endeavors 
to  establish  a  connection  between  the  political 
decline  of  the  papacy  and  the  rise  of  the  Italian 
labor  movement.  They  thereby  emphasize 
both  their  own  Marxist  orientation  and  the 
somewhat  propagandistic  undertone  of  the 
book.  Edgar  R.  Rosen 

University  of  Kansas  City 

^  .Gianni  Gozzi.  Con  noi  era  I’infinito. 

Genova.  The  Author.  1950.  141  pages,  ill. 
500  1. 

This  book  is  the  diary  of  an  officer  in  the 
Italian  army  sent  with  his  company  to  serve 
in  the  Balkan  area  with  German  troops  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  world  war.  Disillusioned,  home¬ 
sick,  and  often  on  the  edge  of  despair,  the 
author  vividly  records  his  life  and  that  of  his 
soldiers.  Especially  noteworthy  are  his  com¬ 
ments  on  his  German  allies,  who  seemed  to 
get  the  better  part  of  all  that  was  to  be  had, 
either  material  goods  or  intangible  benefits. 
Eight  attractive  drawings  add  to  the  excellent 
make-up  of  the  book,  which  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  World  War  II. 

JVm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Felice  Battaglia.  Cenni  storici  intorno  ad 

concetto  di  lavoro.  Bologna.  Zuffi.  1950. 
167  pages.  1,200  1. 

As  never  before,  labor  problems  occupy  the 
foreground  of  the  Italian  scene.  No  wonder 
that  studies  dealing  with  the  history  of  labor 
(see  publications  by  Luigi  del  Pane,  Fanfani, 
etc.)  and  with  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the 
concept  of  labor  (  De  Ruggiero,  Rensi,  Tarozzi, 
Resta,  etc.)  have  since  the  middle  twenties 
been  appearing  with  increasing  frequency.  As 
far  as  the  concept  of  labor  is  concerned,  trail- 
blazing  work  was  done  by  Adriano  Tilgher’s 
Homo  Faber  (Rome.  1929),  a  book  to  which 
Battaglia  admits  his  indebtedness,  and  which, 
in  a  sense,  represents  the  antitype  of  Huizin¬ 
ga’s  Homo  ludens. 

Battaglia  traces  with  rapid  succinctness  the 
variations  of  the  concept  of  labor  since  classi¬ 
cal  antiquity,  in  the  Near  East  and  primitive 
Christianity,  in  patristic  and  medieval  scho¬ 
lastic  philosophy,  through  Renaissance,  Refor¬ 
mation,  Enlightenment,  down  to  modern 
Idealism,  Marx,  Mazzini,  and  Bergson.  Thor¬ 
ough  familiarity  with  the  chosen  theme,  its 
literature  in  French,  English,  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man,  emphasis  on  its  links  with  neighboring 
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domains,  and,  above  all,  on  its  importance 
for  the  problems  involved  in  an  ethically  and 
rationally  more  satisfactory  organization  of 
society  stamp  Battaglia’s  performance. 

Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Mario  Tedeschi.  Fascisti  dopo  Mussolini. 

Roma.  L’Arnia.  1950.  189  pages.  300  1. 
The  publisher  of  this  interesting  book  claims 
that  it  is  a  history  of  neo-Fascism  in  Italy  be¬ 
tween  1945  and  1947.  Actually,  Mario  Te- 
deschi,  a  survivor  of  Mussolini’s  Italian  Social 
Republic,  has  written  a  fascinating  account 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  numerically  small 
neo-Fascist  underground  movement,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Rome,  during  those  years.  His  book  has 
nothing  to  say  on  the  very  complex  back¬ 
ground  against  which  the  emergence  of  the 
short-lived  Fusionist  party  in  southern  Italy, 
the  origin  of  the  Italian  Front,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  of  the  currendy  mushrooming  Ital¬ 
ian  Social  Movement  must  be  seen.  But  even 
though  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  author  is 
very  well  informed  regarding  these  matters, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  prefers  to  keep 
silent  about  this  part  of  the  rise  of  neo-Fascism. 

Yet  these  shortcomings  notwithstanding, 
the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed.  Tedeschi’s 
analysis  of  the  often  ridiculous  neo-Fascist  un¬ 
derground  atmosphere  of  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period  is  most  enlightening,  particularly 
his  descriptions  of  the  inevitable  quarrels.  An 
important  feature  of  the  book  is  the  analysis 
of  the  neo-Fascist  “invasion”  of  Guglielmo 
Giannini’s  Uomo  Qualunque  Movement. 

If 

In  an  article  in  Italica  Domenico  Ortisi  deals  with 
the  Italian-American  dialect  of  New  York,  pointing 
out  how  American  words  have  been  absorbed  into 
this  speech.  Some  interesting  examples  are:  stingy, 
crazy,  funny,  skinny,  fussy.  They  have  become  re¬ 
spectively:  stinci,  cresi,  fani,  schini,  and  fassi. 

The  XVI  Premio  Bagutta  di  Lettcratura,  Italy’s  old¬ 
est  literary  prize,  was  awarded  for  1951  to  Indro  Mon- 
tanelli  for  Pantheon  minore.  He  received  a  million  lire. 
The  Premio  Sandro  Baganzani  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  lire  for  a  collection  of  lyrics  and  a  literary  criti- 
cbm  of  the  poet  was  conferred  upon  Aldo  Capasso. 

The  Italian  Strega  Prize  for  1951  in  the  amount 
of  1,000,000  lire  has  been  awarded  to  Corrado  Alvaro 
for  hb  novel  Quasi  una  vita. 

The  lulian  Premio  Versilia  has  been  awarded  for 
1951  to  Attilio  Bortolucci  for  hb  volume  of  verse 
La  capanna  indiana. 


Needless  to  say,  while  the  author’s  facts  arc 
extremely  interesting,  his  interpretations  of  re¬ 
cent  history  are  of  the  purest  Fascist  vintage 
and  therefore  much  less  impressive.  Still,  dl 
this  is  made  readable  through  Tedeschi’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  ability  and  the  touches  of  irony  which 
are  rather  frequent  throughout  the  book. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 

^  Giuseppe  Squarciapino.  Roma  bizantina, 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1950.  466  pages.  2,000  1. 
Begun  as  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  Angelo  Sommaruga  who  in  1880, 
with  youthful  enthusiasm,  descended  upon 
Rome  to  make  of  Italy’s  new  capital  the  literary 
center  of  the  nation  as  well,  this  study  grew 
into  a  colorful  panorama  of  that  brief  but 
intense  and  unusual  period  which  “begins 
with  the  popularization  and  nationalization 
of  the  poetry  of  Carducci  and  ends  with  the 
explosion  of  D’Annunzio,  bringing  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  Byzantinism  to  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world.” 

Richly  documented  with  reproductions  of 
book  covers  and  magazine  title  pages,  sketches, 
caricatures,  and  early  photographs,  the  book 
concerns  itself  not  only  with  singularly  inter¬ 
esting  journalistic  ventures — such  as  II  Capi- 
tan  Fracassa,  ha  Cronaca  Bizantina,  II  Fan- 
fulla  della  Domenica — but  also  with  a  rapidly 
expanding  political,  financial,  and  social  world 
that  characterized  the  cultural  beginnings  of 
united  Italy. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Vassar  College 

If  If 

The  School  of  Modern  History  and  the  School  of 
Hbpanic  American  Studies,  both  of  the  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  have  begun  the 
preparation  of  a  large  Modern  History  of  the  Hispanic 
American  World  with  the  purpose  of  presenting  syste¬ 
matically  the  scientific  results  achieved  by  mixlern 
Spanish  hbtorians  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  interpretation.  A  number 
of  prominent  historians  will  collaborate  in  the  work. 
Its  purpose  is,  ‘‘expresar  la  superacion  de  las  concep- 
ciones  positivistas  de  la  hbtoria  espahola,  y  tambicn  de 
estimular  a  futuras  investigaciones.”  Arbor 

“Perhaps  only  one  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  phrase  organic  unity  b  wholly  aware  of  how 
commonplace  it  has  become  in  twentieth-century  criti- 
cbm.  ...  At  times  the  word  organic  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  a  mere  intensive:  to  say  that  a  painting 
has  organic  form  b  to  say  that  it  has  ‘lots  of  form’; 
a  poem  with  organic  unity  is  a  poem  with  ‘lots  of 
unity.’  ”  James  Benziger  in  PMLA 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Books  in  English,  see  ** Head-Liners'') 


Harry  Modean  Campbell,  Ruel  E.  Foster. 
William  Faul\ner.  A  Critical  Appraisal. 
Norman.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
1951.  xi-1-183  pages.  $3. 

This  is  an  aggressive  study  of  William  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  content  and  craftsmanship  through  an 
examination  of  his  “Imagery,”  “Dream  as 
Symbolic  Act,”  “Structure  Devices,”  “Hu¬ 
mor,”  “The  Myth  of  Cosmic  Pessimism,”  and 
“Primitivism.”  It  is  a  spectacular  example  of 
a  modern  phenomenon  in  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture.  A  method  is  applied  so  rigidly  that  in¬ 
stead  of  its  absorption,  along  with  other  ap¬ 
proaches,  into  the  critic’s  mind  as  a  flexible 
and  philosophic  point  of  view,  there  survive 
only  the  method  itself  and  its  pseudo-scientific 
vocabulary.  The  student  has  mastered  the 
method,  but  the  method  has  also  mastered 
the  student.  Evading  his  test-tubes,  literature 
itself  vanishes.  No  such  laborious  clinic  is 
likely  to  unlock  the  genius  of  this  greatest  of 
living  American  novelists. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  Umberto  Cosmo.  Handbook  to  Dante 
Studies.  David  Moore,  tr.  Oxford.  Black- 
well.  1950.  194  pages. 

When  in  1941  Michele  Barbi  died,  and  in 
1944  Umberto  Cosmo,  two  great  Italian  schol¬ 
ars  passed  from  the  scene  of  Dante  studies. 
Heretofore  none  of  the  works  of  these  schol¬ 
ars  has  been  made  available  to  American  and 
English  readers.  Now  David  Moore  makes  a 
fine  translation  of  the  posthumous  Guida  a 
Dante  which  was  completely  revised  by  Felice 
Arese  before  its  publication  in  Torino  in  1947. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  inestimable.  In 
fifteen  concise  chapters,  each  followed  by  a 
bibliography  drawn  up  originally  mainly  for 
continental  readers,  Umberto  Cosmo  summar¬ 
izes  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship  what 
is  known  about  Dante’s  troubled  life  and 
times.  His  explicit  intention  throughout  is 
to  urge  upon  all  students  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  facts  and  to  warn  against  unwarranted 
generalizations.  In  the  light  of  this  charge, 
the  careful  presentation  of  materials  in  this 
book  may  very  well  make  it  supplant  out¬ 
dated  though  still  useful  handbooks.  Not  only 
does  it  avoid  the  countless  confusions  which 


are  possible  in  dealing  with  Dante’s  life,  but 
it  also  prevents  us  from  foundering  in  the 
tremendous  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Um¬ 
berto  Cosmo’s  humility  before  his  subject 
seems  the  mark  of  a  very  great  teacher. 

Paul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  Ol^ahoma 

^  Kenneth  Hurlestone  Jackson,  tr.  &  ed.  A 
Celtic  Miscellany.  Translations  from  the 
Celtic  Literatures.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1951.  359  pages. 
13.75. 

Kenneth  Jackson,  sometime  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  later,  lecturer 
in  Celtic  in  that  institution,  has  been  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Celtic  at  Harvard  University  and  now 
occupies  a  chair  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
has  the  two  essential  qualifications  for  the  task 
he  has  here  undertaken:  a  broad  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  fine  feeling 
for  the  niceties  of  language.  His  anthology 
includes  material  from  each  of  the  six  Celtic 
languages,  Irish,  Welsh,  Scottish,  Manx,  Cor¬ 
nish,  Breton  (although  the  last  three  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  only  one  or  two  examples  each), 
and  extends  from  the  seventh  century  to  the 
nineteenth.  It  brings  both  poetry  and  prose, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  editor’s  general  in¬ 
troduction  to  each  section  (Hero-Tale  and 
Adventure,  Nature,  Love,  Epigram,  ""Celtic 
Magic,"  Description,  Humour  and  Satire, 
Bardic  Poetry,  Elegy,  Religion),  furnishes  an 
effective  sampling  of  the  entire  corpus  of  Celtic 
writing. 

This  has  been  done  in  a  measure  before, 
but  an  important  angle  to  Professor  Jackson’s 
contribution  is  his  reminder,  both  direct  and 
through  illustration,  that  the  great  body  of 
Celtic  literature  is  not  cloudily  romantic  or 
lavishly  sentimental,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
Maepherson,  Yeats,  G.  W.  Russell  and  other 
Celticists  of  influence,  but  canny,  witty,  sane 
though  fantastically  imaginative,  and  often 
strikingly  keen  and  delicate. 

He  proves  his  case  through  literal  transla¬ 
tion,  with  no  printer’s  labeling  of  the  verse 
except  by  reproducing  the  stanzas  as  prose 
paragraphs;  and  the  reviewer  has  discovered 
for  himself  how  much  more  appealing  this 
procedure  can  be  than  the  rhymed  and  pretti- 
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ficd  versions  of  some  other  scholars.  The  tenth 
century  Irish  poem  The  Hermit’s  Hut,  for 
instance,  has  the  look  of  a  mere  catalogue  of 
trees,  birds,  beasts,  and  seasons,  but  it  is,  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase,  sheer  magic. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Simon  Nowell-Smith,  ed.  Browning: 
Poetry  and  Prose.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1951.  xviii-)-776 
pages.  $4.25. 

Though  Nowell-Smith’s  selections  from 
Browning’s  works  arc  subtided  Poetry  and 
Prose,  there  are,  as  there  should  be,  many 
more  from  his  poetry  than  from  his  prose. 
The  selections  from  Browning’s  poetry  in¬ 
clude  what  the  editor  regards  as  the  best  of 
whatever  the  poet  tried,  with  the  exception 
of  his  plays  and  his  translations  from  the  Greek 
tragedians.  The  selections  from  Browning’s 
prose  include  only  his  Essay  on  Shelley  and 
fourteen  of  his  letters.  Both  make  a  book 
of  almost  eight  hundred  pages,  but  the  Bible 
paper  keeps  it  from  being  a  bulky  volume, 
while  the  sizeable  print  makes  it  a  readable 
one.  Ernest  C.  Ross 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Hesketh  Pearson.  G.  B.  S.  A  Postscript. 
London.  Collins.  1951.  x-1-190  pages  -j-  2 
plates.  10/6. 

This  is  the  English  edition  of  the  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  with  commend¬ 
able  enterprise,  within  the  month  of  Shaw’s 
death  in  November,  1950.  Pearson  tells  about 
his  success  in  extorting  “intimate  confessions’’ 
from  Shaw,  their  “constant  disagreements,” 
and  the  other  difficulties  he  experienced  while 
writing  his  Full  Length  Portrait.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  is  an  account  of  Shaw’s  “Sec¬ 
ond  Childhood.” 

The  differences  between  the  editions  are 
minor.  For  example,  “Lies  and  Libels”  of  the 
American  issue  is  entitled  “Apocrypha”  in 
the  English.  The  anecdotes  in  both  are  more 
amusing  than  illuminating.  As  a  biographer, 
Pearson  shows  two  handicaps:  He  has  never 
recovered  from  his  role  as  Metcllus  in  Andro- 
cles  and  the  Lion  in  1918;  and  he  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  knows  more  about  G.  B.  S. 
than  G.  B.  S.  knew  about  himself. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  S.  A.  Rhodes.  Gerard  de  Nerval,  1808- 
1885.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1951.  ix-|-416  pages.  $4.75. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  no  student  of  French 


literature  had  published  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  in  English  on  the  life  and  the  work  of 
this  unusual  Romantic  poet,  traveler,  dreamer: 
so  interesting  it  is.  Professor  Rhodes  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  undertaken  to  fill  the  void.  On  the 
basis  of  first-hand  research  and  independent 
study,  he  pictures  the  depressing  and  dramatic 
odyssey  of  this  “petit  romantique”  (see  B.A. 
24:3,  p.  263)  and  relates  the  heartbreaking 
story  of  a  man  who  not  only  was  himself  a 
Romantic  writer,  but  who,  like  Holderlin, 
Novalis,  Gogol  and  Baudelaire,  also  lived  his 
Romanticism. 

This  biography  is  a  scholarly  book  that 
suppresses  nothing,  but  avoids  the  pitfalls  of 
the  “vies  romancees,”  (“Gerard  ou  le  fou 
delicieux”)  to  which  the  life  of  the  insane  poet 
easily  lends  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  drama¬ 
tize  Gerard  de  Nerval;  these  416  pages  of 
solid  research  are  a  treasure  chest  for  psycholo¬ 
gists  as  well  as  for  historians  of  literature. 

Frederick  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Frederik  Schyberg.  Walt  Whitman.  Evic 
Allison  Allen,  tr.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1951.  xv-f-387  pages.  $5. 
Mrs.  Allen,  wife  of  a  well-known  Whitman 
scholar,  here  makes  available  for  the  first  time 
in  English  an  important  modern  study  of 
Whitman.  Schyberg’s  book  was  published 
some  twenty  years  ago  (see  B.  A.  8:3,  p.  291) 
but  because  of  the  language  barrier  was  little 
known  here  beyond  the  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  of  a  few  men  like  Gay  Allen.  This 
translation  includes  revisions  made  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  additional  material  he  thought  neces¬ 
sary  after  reconsidering  his  book.  Some  of 
what  Schyberg  says  seems  less  strikingly  orig¬ 
inal  than  it  must  have  appeared  on  publica¬ 
tion,  partially  because  of  the  limited  attention 
given  his  theories  and  partially  because  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  his  work  has  since  been  done; 
but  the  last  chapter  alone — a  long  study  of 
“Whitman  in  World  Literature” — more  than 
justifies  the  translation. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Father  William  Tiverton.  D.  H.  Lawrence 
and  Human  Existence.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1951.  xv-f-139  pages.  $3. 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  who  shocked  the  puritanical 
with  his  emphasis  on  sex,  was  also  decried  as 
an  atheist,  and  here  we  have  a  priest  defend¬ 
ing  him  on  both  scores.  The  case  for  the  de¬ 
fense  is  well  argued  and  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  quotations 
from  Lawrence.  Further,  Father  Tiverton  con- 
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eludes  that  “Lawrence  can  teach  Christians 
many  lessons  they  should  have  known  but  have 
forgotten.” 

For  Lawrence,  the  real  question  was  not 
whether  there  is  a  God,  but  how  to  find  Him. 
Too,  for  him  real  religion  was  not  worship 
of  the  dead  (note  his  rejection  of  East  Indian 
religions),  but  a  worship  of  Life,  fluid,  dy¬ 
namic,  changing.  Father  Tiverton  points  out 
more  than  once  Lawrence’s  hatred  of  vulgarity, 
hypocrisy,  and  meanness.  The  role  of  sex  is 
its  relation  to  the  mystery,  power,  and  con¬ 
nectedness  of  all  life. 

Philosophically,  Lawrence  is  closely  related 
to  the  Existentialists,  particularly  the  Christian 
branch.  Politically,  he  had,  according  to  the 
author,  fascist  leanings. 

After  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  a  reassessment 
of  Lawrence  is  taking  place,  and  this  book 
contributes  valuable  ideas  to  the  understanding 
of  his  work,  as  Richard  Aldington’s  book  did 
to  the  understanding  of  his  personality. 

B.  G.  D. 

Loring  Baker  Walton.  Anatole  France  and 
the  Gree\  World.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke 
University  Press.  1950.  ix-|-334  pages.  $6. 
Dr.  Walton  painstakingly  assembles  and  in¬ 
telligently  evaluates  the  evidence  for  France’s 
knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity.  He  is  suitably 
cautious  about  claiming  indebtedness  which 
he  cannot  prove,  as  he  demonstrates  particu¬ 
larly  in  treating  Theocritus.  Walton  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  France  saw  Greece  directly,  not 
through  Racine’s  eyes.  The  book  shows  how, 
surprisingly,  France  was  moved  to  creation 
by  his  interest  in  Homeric  scholarship  and 
archaeology;  these  dry  bones  made  him  live. 
In  freedom  from  pedantry  he  differs  notably 
from  earlier  writers  like  Georg  Ebers. 

The  book  fills  in  part  a  want  noted  in  1946 
by  James  Hutton  for  study  of  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology  in  nineteenth-century  writers,  and 
does  it  well.  It  will  be  read  profitably  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  French,  the  classical  languages,  and 
comparative  literature. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  W.  H.  Mallock.  The  New  Republic  or 
Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Country  House.  J.  Max  Patrick,  ed. 
Gainesville.  University  of  Florida  Press. 
1950.  xxxvi-|-237  pages.  $4.50. 

Wm.  Mallock  is  the  author  of  several  novels 
long  since  forgotten,  but  one  of  these.  The 
New  Republic,  is  redivivus — thanks  to  a  neat 
joh  of  editing  by  Professor  Max  Patrick.  Mal¬ 


lock,  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  began  this  novel 
as  a  protest  against  Victorian  skepticism,  and 
his  religious  interest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  dedicated  the  novel  to  “Violet  Fane” 
(Mary  Montgomery  Lamb),  author  of  An¬ 
thony  Babington. 

Plato’s  Republic  and  other  “imaginary 
commonwealth”  fiction  suggested  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Influence  of  Petronius’  Banquet,  as  well 
as  the  novels  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  is  seen. 
Mallock,  no  doubt,  was  familiar  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  veiled 
characters  and  satire  of  the  heroic  romances. 

The  home  of  Mallock’s  uncle,  a  rendezvous 
of  the  intelligentsia,  contributed  the  setting. 
Here  during  a  week-end  party  we  meet  the 
celebrities,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Benjamin  Jowett, 
Pater,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and  others,  including 
a  sprinkling  of  bluestockings,  who  in  pithy, 
pungent  dialogues  bandy  ideas  on  such  topics 
as  the  “Aim  of  Life,”  “Town  and  Country,” 
“Art  and  Literature,”  and  “Riches  and  Civili¬ 
zation.” 

This  book,  replete  with  human  interest, 
makes  excellent  reading  and  has  a  peculiar 
appeal  in  that  its  picture  of  a  disillusioned  age 
makes  more  pronounced  the  qualms  and  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  world  today. 

Joseph  H.  Marsh  burn 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Philippe  Thoby-Marcelin,  Pierre  Marcelin. 
The  Pencil  of  God.  Leonard  Thomas,  tr. 
Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1951.  xvii  -|- 
204  pages. 

“The  pencil  of  God  has  no  eraser,”  was  a 
favorite  saying  of  Tonton  Georges,  Diog^ne’s 
old  roue  uncle  and  kindred  spirit.  It  was  his 
way  of  saying  that  events  once  set  in  motion 
proceed  implacably  to  their  climax.  With 
Diogene  the  rice  merchant,  his  troubles  and 
suicide,  although  rooted  in  his  two  vices — a 
violent  temper  and  a  weakness  for  the  sins  of 
the  flesh — were  largely  induced  by  a  domineer¬ 
ing  mother-in-law  and  the  town’s  vicious  gos¬ 
siping.  Diogene  is  like  a  willful,  overgrown 
boy  with  a  big  appetite  but  in  whom  there  is 
also  much  goodness  and  decency. 

Voodoo  and  Christianity  struggle  for  the 
souls  of  these  Haitians  and  one  has  the  chilly 
feeling  that  this  time  voodoo  wins.  When 
Diogene  wins  on  a  lottery  ticket  and  acquires 
sudden  wealth,  his  wicked,  jealous  neighbors 
whisper  that  he  got  it  by  selling  his  children 
to  a  white  devil.  One  of  his  children  dies  (from 
meningitis  or  a  curse,  depending  upon  your 
religion),  his  wife  becomes  insane,  and  he 
takes  his  own  life. 
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This  is  the  third  novel  by  the  Marcelin 
brothers  who,  as  members  of  the  group  cen¬ 
tered  around  Lm  Revue  Indigene,  have  been 
active  in  Haiti’s  avant-garde  literature  and  art. 
The  preface  by  Edmund  Wilson  touches  on 
Haitian  literature  in  general,  the  previous 
work  of  the  Marcelins,  and  the  place  of  witch¬ 
craft  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  book 
appeared  in  English  before  the  publication  of 
the  French  original. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Harold  E.  Wethey.  Colonial  Architecture 
and  Sculpture  in  Peru.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1949.  xvii-|-330 
pages.  216  plates.  $12.50. 

This  handsome  8vo.  volume  constitutes  the 
first  thorough  undertaking  in  the  way  of  an 
integral  history  of  colonial  architecture  and 
sculpture  in  Peru.  It  covers  the  field  from  the 
humble  adobe  and  thatch  improvisations  for 
Catholic  worship  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
conquest  to  the  splendid  viceregal  monu¬ 
ments  whose  beauty  and  magnificence  stand 
as  yet  unsurpassed  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
first  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  terms  and  styles,  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  the  layman,  and  to  the  evolution  of  archi¬ 
tectural  and  sculptural  art  in  Peru  throughout 
the  colonial  period.  With  this  background,  the 
author  goes  into  a  detailed  study  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  temples  in  the  various  regions. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  work  is  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  peculiar  characteristics 
acquired  by  colonial  architecture  in  Peru  in 
the  course  of  its  development,  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  these  being  the  blending  of  two  cul¬ 
tures,  as  is  seen  in  the  use  of  Indian  decorative 
motifs  in  Catholic  temples,  particularly  in 
some  Andean  regions  like  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
extensive  bibliography,  consisting  mostly  of 
documentary  sources,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  366  photographic  illustrations  are  also 
noteworthy  features  of  this  work.  Compara¬ 
tively  small  space  is  devoted  to  civic  and  pri¬ 
vate  buildings  since  architecture  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  colonies  found  its  most  outstanding  expres¬ 
sion  in  monuments  connected  with  the  Church. 

The  author,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
writings  on  Ae  art  of  Spain  and  colonial 
Spanish  America,  has  combined  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  sound  scholarship  with  great  charm  of 
style,  producing  a  book  which  is  at  once  a 
signal  contribution  in  its  field  and  also  de¬ 
lightful  reading. 

A.  M.  de  la  Torre 
University  of  0/^lahoma 


^  Calvin  S.  Brown.  Music  and  Literature. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Arts.  Athens,  Ga. 

University  of  Georgia  Press.  New  ed., 
1949.  xi-|^287  pages.  $4.50. 

The  author  is  familiar  with  both  arts,  and 
his  survey  of  the  relationship  and  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  of  music  and  literature  covers  a  wide 
ground.  Starting  from  an  examination  of  the 
elements  (rhythm  and  sound)  which  they  have 
in  common,  he  reviews  the  obvious  links  (vocal 
music,  opera,  program,  and  descriptive  music), 
as  well  as  the  application  of  formal  and  tech¬ 
nical  devices  of  music  on  poetry  and  prose. 
Special  chapters  .on  Whitman  and  Conrad 
Aiken  emphasize  his  thesis.  He  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  the  fugue,  the  sonata  form 
and  leitmotiv  in  literary  creations.  Examples 
from  authors  as  different  as  De  Quincey, 
Lanier,  and  Thomas  Mann  are  quoted  to  state 
his  point.  One  misses,  however,  a  reference 
to  Proust,  whose  long  preoccupation  with  mu¬ 
sic  found  so  perfect  an  expression  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  “La  petite  phrase  de  Vinteuil.” 

The  book  is  well-written  and  offers  less 
strenuous  and  more  stimulating  reading  than 
the  subtide  A  Comparison  of  the  Arts  would 
suggest.  Edvard  Fendler 

New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

^  Jack  Chen.  The  Chinese  Theatre.  London. 

Dobson.  1950.  63  pages,  ill.  7/6. 

In  slighdy  less  than  sixty  pages  Mr.  Chen 
manages  to  write  a  fairly  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  classical  Chinese  theater,  the 
modern  Western  style  theater,  and  the  Yangko 
peasant  drama  of  the  (then)  Communist 
North.  The  many  illustrations — some  in  color 
— are  both  decorative  and  informative.  The 
political  bias  of  the  book  is  clear:  the  Com¬ 
munist  People’s  Armies  are  helping  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  the  middle  classes  free  themselves 
“from  the  shackles  that  have  been  riveted  on 
them  by  the  small  group  of  big  business 
monopolists  gathered  around  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.’’ 

Over  half  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
classical  theater.  While  Mr.  Chen  adds  little 
to  the  accounts  of  Zucker,  Johnson,  Zung  and 
others,  he  divides  his  space  skilfully  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  history,  the  types  of  plays,  the  stage, 
properties,  masks  and  music,  and  acting  tech¬ 
nique.  His  comments  on  the  Western  style 
theater  draw  on  more  original  material.  He 
sees  the  Western  style  theater  in  China  as* 
chiefly  valuable  in  encouraging  a  vast  change 
in  middle<lass  thinking  and  credits  Hu  Shih 
and  others  with  doing  the  spade  work  of  the 
Literary  Revolution,  a  revolution  which  logic- 
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ally  leads  to  the  Communist  political  upheaval. 
This  revolutionary  drama,  Mr.  Chen  claims, 
is  helping  revitalize  China  and  is  vigorously 
pointing  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people.  G.  L.  Anderson 

University  of  Maryland 

M  Walter  A.  Kaufmann.  Nietzsche:  Philoso¬ 
pher,  Psychologist,  Antichrist.  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1950.  xi 
-f-  409  pages.  |6. 

Professor  Kaufmann  enriches  the  vast 
Nietzsche  literature  by  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion.  He  attempts  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
conventional  Nietzsche  interpretations  by  a 
revaluation  of  basic  Nietzschean  concepts,  by 
placing  Nietzsche  in  the  proper  historical  per¬ 
spective,  and  by  demonstrating  that  most  of 
the  erroneous  judgments  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  ill-conceived  propagandistic  efforts  of 
Nietzsche’s  sister  Elisabeth. 

In  his  endeavor  to  sustain  his  thesis  of  the 
“consistency”  of  Nietzsche’s  thought,  the  au¬ 
thor  unconvincingly  tries  to  explain  away 
Nietzsche’s  anti-intellectualism  and  to  tone 
down  the  attack  on  Christianity.  It  is  entirely 
proper  to  dissociate  Nietzsche  from  pan-Ger¬ 
man  and  Nazi  ideology,  but  there  seems  hardly 
any  justification  for  presenting  the  German 
thinker  as  a  philosemite.  The  weakness  of  the 
book  lies  in  an  overdose  of  special  pleading 
and  in  its  slanted  view  of  Christianity. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Religion  and  the  Intellectuals.  A  Sym¬ 
posium.  New  York.  Partisan  Review.  1950. 
139  pages.  $0.80. 

Only  a  long  review  by  a  competent  theologian 
could  deal  adequately  with  the  29  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  symposium  on  the  new  intellec- 
tualist  turn  towards  religion.  The  provocative 
questions  asked  by  the  editors  “to  suggest 
major  aspects  of  this  complex  subject”  have 
a  positivist  slant.  The  answers,  whether  in 
sympathy  with  this  slant  or  opposed  to  it,  are 
so  varied  and  mutually  contradictory  in  their 
cocksureness  that  the  reader’s  total  reaction 
may  well  be  one  of  uneasiness.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  more  clarity  and  more  persuasiveness 
among  the  champions  of  supernatural  religion 
than  among  those  who  take  the  opposite  view. 
The  advocates  of  anti-supernatural  religion  do 
not  have  a  very  convincing  advocate  in  John 
Dewey  but  there  are  able  and  inspired  pre¬ 
sentations  of  orthodox  Christian  views  by  W. 
H.  Auden  and  Jacques  Maritain. 

W.  A.  W. 


^  Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett.  Alcuin,  Friend 
of  Charlemagne.  His  World  and  His 
Worl{.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1951.  xii 
-f  337  pages.  $5. 

An  up-to-date  study  of  Alcuin — the  first  in 
English  in  many  years — presented  against  the 
background  of  the  eighth  century.  This  is  a 
solid  piece  of  work  by  a  highly  regarded  Eng¬ 
lish  medievalist  who  has  made  a  number  of 
valuable  contributions  to  our  understanding  of 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  It  is  grounded  in 
first-hand  knowledge  of  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  and  supported  by  thorough-going  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  modern  critical  materials. 
There  emerges  from  the  study  a  very  appeal¬ 
ing,  human  picture  of  Alcuin  and  an  honest 
appraisal  of  his  work.  Alcuin  was  not  an 
original  thinker;  he  did  what  his  age  per¬ 
haps  needed  most — he  made  accessible  to  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  heritage 
of  the  past  and  taught  it  to  love  that  heritage. 

L.  E.  Winfrey 
University  of  Ol^ahoma 

^  George  D.  Painter.  Andre  Gide.  London. 

Barker.  1951.  192  pages.  8/6. 

A  comprehensive  critical  and  biographical 
study  of  Andre  Gide’s  life,  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  and  opus.  Mr.  Painter’s  statements  are 
elaborately  backed  by  data  which  he  gained 
from  Gide’s  work,  journal,  published  letters. 
Compared  with  two  other  books  on  Gide 
previously  published  in  English  by  the  late 
Klaus  Mann  and  by  Van  Meter  Ames  it  is 
less  gossipy  than  Mann’s  volume  and  better 
supported  by  facts  than  Ames’  lively  discus¬ 
sion. 

Painter  is  British;  he  is  not  a  Frenchman 
deifying  or  attacking  Gide.  He  belongs  to 
the  more  objective  group  of  critics  who  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  individualist, 
whose  work  is  a  continuous  attempt  to  find 
salvation  in  his  quest  for  truth.  Painter  makes 
it  very  clear  that  Gide’s  work  “will  continue 
to  aid  his  fellow-creatures,  the  young  and  those 
who  wish  to  remain  young,  the  happy  and 
those  who  wish  to  be  happy,  to  live  in  cour¬ 
age  and  hope,  and  to  achieve  liberation  and 
virtue.”  Thus,  the  author  presents  a  good  and 
sensible  introduction  to  the  work  of  the  French 
master. 

Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Edward  Meade  Earle,  ed.  Modern  France. 
Problems  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Re¬ 
publics.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1951.  xiv-f-522  pages.  $6. 

An  admirable  symposium  by  29  highly  quali- 
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Bed  sp)ccialists.  Indispensable  to  all  students 
of  French  affairs.  Presentation  particularly 
lucid  and  attractive.  Many  problems,  but  each 
problem  envisaged  from  a  single  point  of 
view.  Tendencies:  pro-Third  Force  (petit 
bourgeois  Parliamentarism),  anti-de  Gaulle, 
anti-Communist,  anti<olonial.  On  all  these 
points  there  is  another  side,  which  Americans 
should  consider  seriously.  Culture  in  the  older 
(and  more  legitimate)  meaning,  i.e.,  arts,  let¬ 
ters,  philosophy,  religion,  almost  entirely  sac¬ 
rificed:  most  members  of  the  team  are  social 
scientists,  not  humanists.  Miracle  of  recon¬ 
struction  taken  for  granted.  A  chronology  of 
events  for  the  last  fifteen  years  and  a  few 
maps  would  have  been  helpful.  Apart  from 
these  gaps,  a  most  creditable  and  most  useful 
piece  of  work.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Victor  Grove.  The  Language  Bar.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  v+lbO 
pages.  $3.75. 

The  average  English-speaking  person  can  no 
longer  recognize  the  native  roots  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  e.g.  lackadaisical  or  joist,  let  alone  the 
roots  of  borrowed  words,  e.g.  crapulous  or 
voyeurism.  The  German  equivalents  of  these 
words,  however,  are  dead  giveaways  for  they 
are  formed  by  inbreeding  and  not  by  mis¬ 
cegenation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Norman 
Conquest  (which  the  author  finds  very  gall¬ 
ing)  we  would  be  saying  river-horse,  blind- 
gut-inflammation,  and  hail-jellow-well-met- 
ishness  instead  of  hippopotamus,  appendicitis, 
and  a^ability. 

This  cleft  in  our  native  tongue,  the  Lan¬ 
guage  Bar,  has  made  of  us  a  nation  of  low¬ 
brows.  It  is  too  late  to  adopt  a  linguistic  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  But  we  should  do  well  to  look 
to  our  roots  in  the  interests  of  a  freer  demo¬ 
cratic  development. 

Noah  J.  Jacobs 
London,  England 

^  George  L.  Trager,  Henry  Lee  Smith,  Jr. 
An  Outline  oj  English  Structure.  Norman, 
Okla.  Battenburg  Press.  1951.  92  pages. 
$1.50. 

This  is  the  most  recent  and  advanced  descrip¬ 
tion  of  present-day  English  by  two  well-known 
American  linguists.  It  exemplifies  a  method¬ 
ology  of  analysis  and  presentation  and  offers 
a  set  of  conclusions  as  a  basis  for  further  study 
and  discussion. 

The  parts  Phonology  and  Morphemics  form 
the  bulk  of  the  treatise.  In  the  concluding  part. 
Metalinguistics,  Trager  and  Smith  view  the 
interrelation  of  linguistics  with  other  social 


sciences  whose  purpose  is  the  observation  and 
classification  of  events  in  the  whole  field  of 
human  behavior. 

The  layman  will  find  this  book  difficult. 
However,  the  specialist  will  no  doubt  read  it 
with  keen  interest. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

^  Dorothy  Brewster,  John  Angus  Burrell. 
Modern  World  Fiction.  Ames,  Iowa.  Lit¬ 
tlefield,  Adams.  1951.  220  pages.  $1.25. 
This  is  an  admirable  guide  through  the  great 
mass  of  fiction  that  has  been  produced  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  during  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

In  addition  to  an  extremely  useful  bibli¬ 
ography,  it  contains  first-rate  discussions  of 
the  important  types  of  contemporary  fiction, 
along  with  detailed  studies  of  the  following 
seven  authors:  Joyce,  Proust,  Gide,  Kafka, 
Sholokhov,  Faulkner,  Mann. 

One  of  the  most  useful  guide  books  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  William  H.  F.  Lamont 

Rutgers  University 

^  Phyllis  Hartnoll,  ed.  The  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Theatre.  New  York.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1951.  xi-f-SSS  pages.  $8. 
As  a  reference  guide,  this  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  would  add  gready  to  one’s  enjoyment  of 
the  theater  by  any  standards,  but  any  fair 
critique  of  the  work  must  be  based  upon  the 
editor’s  own  criteria,  stated  in  the  preface: 
more  space  is  devoted  to  popular  theater  than 
to  literary;  actors  are  rated  above  dramatists; 
the  book  is  meant  for  those  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  production  as  in  content;  it  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  English-speaking  reader. 

The  application  of  these  principles  has  had 
some  interesting  results.  For  instance:  Jean 
Anouilh  has  half  as  much  space  as  Lillian 
Heilman;  Lope  de  Vega  (under  Vega  Carpio 
— correct,  but  disregarding  popular  usage) 
has  one  column,  the  same  as  Florenz  Zieg- 
feld;  contrariwise,  Garcia  Lorca  is  found  un¬ 
der  Lorca  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  space; 
Sartre  has  no  article  at  all,  although  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  the  theater  of 
France;  Alarcon  is  not  given  as  much  space 
as  Sholom  Aleichem. 

There  are  articles  by  various  collaborators 
(of  whom  there  are  34  British,  15  American, 
and  7  other  or  now  deceased)  on  the  history 
of  the  theater  in  various  countries;  there  is  a 
long  article  on  stage  lighting,  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  one  on  make-up.  The  material  deals 
with  the  present,  including  Jean-Louis  Bar- 
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fault,  Judith  Anderson’s  performance  (1947) 
in  Medea,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Christopher  Fry. 

In  our  opinion  the  best  of  the  work  is  on 
actors  and  producers,  the  survey  of  theater 
history  in  the  various  countries,  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  theatrical  production,  and  famous  the¬ 
aters.  A  32-page  topical  bibliography  is  added. 

B.  G.  D. 

The  Capuchin  Annual  1950-51.  Church 

Street,  Dublin.  1951.  592  2-col.  pages,  ill. 
$5  (u.s.). 

Father  Senan  of  the  Capuchin  Order  has  been 
editing  his  Annual  for  twenty  years,  and  Booths 
Abroad  has  reviewed  its  successive  issues  since 
and  including  the  one  for  1945-46.  In  both 
format  and  spiritual  substance  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  periodicals  in  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world — although  a  small  part  of  it  is  al¬ 
ways  couched  in  Irish,  and  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  current  number  reports  that 
she  knew  no  English  till  she  was  seven  years 
old.  The  Hibernian  flavor  of  many  of  its  Eng¬ 
lish-language  contributions  is  one  of  its  chief 
assets.  The  editor  remarks  quietly  but  with¬ 
out  false  modesty:  “It  would  appear  that  we 
are  accepted  abroad  as  Ireland’s  cultural  am¬ 
bassador,’’  and  if  we  may  borrow  his  turn  of 
phrase,  it  would  appear  that  his  claim  is  en¬ 
tirely  justified. 

The  new  number  devotes  a  large  part  of  its 
space  to  the  Holy  Year  Pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
and  especially  to  Ireland’s  part  in  it.  Among 
the  50,000  Irish  pilgrims  to  St.  Peter’s  was 
Sean  T.  Oirdhearc  (!)  Ceallaigh,  Uachtar^n  na 
hfiirrean,  who  is  known  to  the  fraction  of 
humanity  which  has  not  the  good  fortune  to 
be  Irish,  as  Sean  T.  O’Kelly,  President  of  Eire. 
More  than  150  pages  of  the  lavish  publication 
are  devoted  to  articles  on  the  Pilgrimage  and 
particularly  to  handsome  photographs  of  Rome 
and  points  between  the  two  Catholic  capitals, 
the  work  of  T.  J.  Molloy.  The  photographs, 
and  notably  the  full-page  portrait  close-ups  by 
the  celebrated  Adolf  Morath,  are  the  most 
brilliant  feature  of  the  magazine.  But  there 
are  some  fifty  articles  large  and  small,  promi¬ 
nent  among  which  arc  the  bitter  and  eloquent 
historical  paper  The  Curse  of  Cromwell,  by 
Aodh  dc  Blacam,  recently  deceased;  the  well- 
balanced  Commentary  on  Irish  Musical  His¬ 
tory,  by  Michael  Bowles,  since  1950  Director 
of  the  New  Zealand  State  Orchestra;  and  the 
bright  little  anonymous  piece  on  "'Printer- 
Nuns”  (the  hundred-and-scveral  Litdc  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Saint  Paul  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland, 


who  print  a  weekly  magazine  and  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets  in  various  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other 
languages  which  require  non-Latin  types). 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Oswald  L.  Ziegler,  cd.  Jubilee  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia.  London.  Sidg- 
wick  &  Jackson  (New  York.  British 
Book  Centre).  1950. 256  3-col.  pages,  many 
ill.  21/. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the  late  Queen 
and  Empress  Victoria  was  the  signing,  on 
July  9,  1900,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  Constitution  Act,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  on  January  1,  1901.  Queen  Victoria,  al¬ 
though  she  was  well  past  80  and  had  only  a 
few  months  to  live,  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  state  and  at  first 
objected  to  calling  it  “Commonwealth.” 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Australian 
state  has  been  vigorously  and  variously  cele¬ 
brated  all  over  its  area,  and  one  of  the  solidest 
memorials  of  the  celebration  is  this  handsome 
volume,  which  has  a  wealth  of  information 
felicitously  presented.  It  isn’t  as  noisy  as  such 
a  publication  would  have  been  if  it  had  come 
out  of  Washington  instead  of  Canberra;  it 
manages  to  be  at  the  same  time  discreet  and 
impressive.  When  we  recall  that  the  continent 
of  Australia  has  only  a  slightly  larger  popu¬ 
lation  than  the  state  of  Ohio,  that  its  beautiful 
capital,  Canberra,  has  been  in  existence  only 
25  years,  that  its  stupendous  manufacturing 
city,  Newcastle,  with  the  largest  steel  works 
in  the  British  Empire,  has  been  a  steel  center 
for  only  a  third  of  a  century,  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  Australia,  political,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  cultural,  is  breath-taking.  But  this 
book  is  rarely  boastful.  It  is  sometimes  over- 
modest.  The  future  of  Australian  letters,  for 
instance,  which  have  been  slow  in  coming 
into  their  own,  might  easily  be  much  greater 
than  their  cautious  annalist,  Norman  Bardett, 
ventures  to  suggest. 

The  most  extensively  worked  out  section  of 
the  book.  Industry  and  Commerce,  is  nearly 
half  of  the  whole  publication,  whereas  lit¬ 
erature  is  allowed  only  one  page  and  religion 
one.  This  is  a  litde  surprising,  and  the  cen¬ 
tennial  volume,  due  in  the  year  2001,  is  likely 
to  distribute  the  emphasis  differently. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  useful  compilation 
has  no  alphabetical  index  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  no  information  at  all  about  interesting 
contributors.  R.  T.  H. 
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^  Karen  Aabyc.  Martine.  K0bcnhavn.  Has- 
selbalch.  1951.  320  pages.  12.50  kr. 
Though  Martine  is  rich  in  incident,  its  theme 
seems  to  be  psychological.  A  Jutland  farm- 
wife’s  mental  processes  are  traced  for  a  dozen 
or  so  years  after  she  loses  her  husband,  a  much 
less  determined  character,  tragically.  She  re¬ 
builds  the  farm  after  a  terrible  inroad  of  the 
sea  destroys  it,  she  brings  up  her  children,  she 
decides  not  to  marry  again,  although  she  does 
not  lack  suitors  and  her  first  marriage  had 
been  happy.  The  author  decides  to  leave  her 
at  this  psychological  climacteric,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  an  unfinished  effect  as  regards  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  interesting  youngest  child. 
The  period  is  not  very  far  from  1830  so  that 
echoes  are  heard  of  Pontoppidan  and  of  the 
famous  Grundtvig. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Okjahoma 

^  W.  Horn  Hansen.  Mennes\e — Menneshe, 
hvor  bliver  du  af?  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal. 
1950.  137  pages.  8.75  kr. 

Set  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  this  is  the  tale  of  Erik,  a 
member  of  an  opposition  group.  When  it  is 
revealed  that  there  is  an  informant  in  the 
group,  Erik  is  assigned  the  chore  of  disposing 
of  the  disloyal  comrade.  The  unpleasantness 
of  Erik’s  task  is  pointed  up  by  the  gruesome 
atmosphere  of  the  times,  which  Hansen  is  able 
to  portray  with  unusual  skill.  Fortunately  Erik 
is  relieved  of  his  assignment  by  an  unexpected 
but  plausible  turn  of  events. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Eiler  j0rgensen.  Lector  Hansens  sael- 
somme  haendelser.  K0benhavn.  Hassel- 
balch.  1951.  265  pages.  12.50  kr. 

C.  F.  Hansen  is  a  very  proper  bachelor  school¬ 
teacher  and  leading  authority  on  the  history 
of  “Romsland,”  but  life  takes  a  sudden  change 
to  the  adventurous  side  when  he  manages  to 
create  a  second  existence  for  himself  in  the 
period  of  the  Romslandish  renaissance.  In  the 
course  of  his  metamorphosis  he  runs  afoul  of 
many  a  respected  tradition  of  Danish  bourgeois 
society;  and  j0rgensen  takes  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  poke  gende  but  sophisticated  fun 
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at  the  effect  of  “scandal”  on  a  smug  Danish 
community.  Neither  the  higher  echelons  of 
historical  scholars,  to  whose  ranks  Hansen 
aspired,  nor  even  the  earnest  librarians  and 
archivists  who  serve  them,  escape  the  author’s 
quick  wit  and  light  irony.  Both  the  Hansen 
story  and  the  fabulous  yarn  of  the  Romslandish 
existence  are  utterly  fantastic;  but  in  each 
there  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  did  not  know 
himself  and  suffered  for  his  ignorance. 

j0rgensen  has  treated  a  universal  human 
frailty  with  perspective  and  understanding, 
but  his  well-balanced  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
as  well  as  the  serious  saves  him  from  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  didacticism  or  moralizing. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Ubraries 

^  Peder  Jensen  Kjaergaard.  Slaegtens  Mor. 
Kpbenhavn.  Jespersen  &  Pio.  1950.  230 
pages.  7.75  kr. 

Kjaergaard’s  latest  book  on  the  Vendsysscl 
peasant  family  which  he  presented  to  his  read¬ 
ers  in  Lyset  sejrer  (1948)  and  Nye  Slaegter 
(1949)  is  much  the  same  chronicle  of  the 
commonplace  in  Danish  rural  life  that  we 
know  from  his  other  books.  He  has  never 
revealed  a  special  literary  genius  which  would 
elevate  his  books  above  the  average  peasant 
novel,  but  his  work  is  an  honest  and  accurate 
portrayal  of  a  milieu  which  ihe  obviously 
knows  well.  Readers  who  enjoy  this  type  of 
European  fiction  are  not  likely  to  be  bored. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Tom  Kristensen.  Rejse  i  Italien.  K0ben- 
havn.  Andersen.  1951.  311  pages.  25  kr. 
One  of  the  best  travel  books  on  Italy  that  has 
appeared  in  any  language  in  recent  years. 
Tom  Kristensen,  like  Goethe,  was  an  Augen- 
mensch  on  his  Italian  trip;  and  he  infuses  his 
descriptions  of  art  and  architecture  as  well  as 
his  notes  on  folk-life  with  a  feeling  that  is  all 
too  rare  in  travel  writers.  In  addition  to  Rome, 
he  visited  Naples  and  the  bay  area,  Florence, 
Assisi,  Rimini,  Ravenna,  and  Venice;  and 
whenever  he  takes  us  from  one  city  to  another, 
both  the  reader  and  writer  move  on  with  the 
disturbing  feeling  that  a  lifetime  could  be  spent 
in  each  of  the  famous  old  Italian  cities.  Kiihn- 


Nielsen’s  drawings  would  justify  any  Ameri¬ 
can  library  in  buying  the  book. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuct^y  Libraries 

Maurice  Roelants.  De  Lof  der  Liefde, 
omvattende  Pygmalion;  Aphrodite  op 
aarde;  Wat  het  orat{le  weet.  Amsterdam. 
Elsevier  (’s  Gravenhage.  A.  A.  M.  Stols). 
1950.  63  pages. 

This  collection  of  verse,  in  three  parts,  the 
first  and  last  written  as  sonnets,  the  middle 
in  poems  of  three  stanzas,  each  of  four  lines, 
has  a  classical  theme.  However,  the  old  myth 
serves  as  the  basic  motive  to  clothe  the  poet’s 
personal  thought.  This  is  a  story  and  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  human  love,  where  the  sensual  and 
spiritual  have  melted  into  perfect  harmony, 
almost  elevated  into  a  celestial  sphere. 

This  excellent  poetry,  recalling  the  great 
work  of  both  Perk  and  Gorter,  surpasses  both 
in  classical  beauty.  The  versification  is  stricter, 
both  rhyme  and  rhythm  have  been  developed 
into  technical  and  musical  excellence,  without 
in  any  way  sounding  or  appearing  artificial  or 
unnatural.  Every  line  shows  a  wave,  a  crest 
in  its  linguistic  expression,  its  up  and  down  of 
stress  and  distress,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar 
musical  beauty.  Assonance  and  alliteration 
have  been  widely  used. 

There  is,  moreover,  perfect  agreement  be¬ 
tween  thought  and  its  expression.  The  beauty 
of  the  language  has  been  utilized  to  serve  emo¬ 
tional  ends.  Roelants,  one  of  the  great  con¬ 
temporary  Flemish  novelists  and  poets,  has 
enriched  the  Flemish  and  therefore  the  Dutch 
literature  with  an  important  contribution.  The 
leading  Dutch  poet  J.  C.  Bloem  has  said  that 
one  has  to  go  back  to  George  Meredith’s  Mod¬ 
ern  Love  to  find  anything  similar. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  A.  Roland  Holst,  S.  Vestdijk.  Swordplay. 
Wordplay.  Kwatrijnen  overweer.  ’s  Gra¬ 
venhage.  De  Driehoek.  1950.  34  pages. 
2.25  g. 

These  quatrains  are  a  witty,  clever,  and  mock¬ 
ing  dialogue  between  two  outstanding  con¬ 
temporary  Dutch  authors,  and  as  such  are 
unique  ;in  modern  Dutch  literature.  They 
grew  from  the  first  poem,  a  congratulatory 
epistle  of  the  poet  Roland  Holst,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Vestdijk’s  sixtieth  birthday,  to  which 
the  latter  answers  in  kind.  Light  in  tone,  they 
nevertheless  can  become  philosophical  and 
give  some  clues  to  the  character  and  attitudes 
of  the  two  participants.  They  also  contain  sev- 
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eral  allusions  to  recent  Dutch  literary  works, 
including  those  of  the  authors. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Sampo  Haahtela.  Laiva  seisoo  sumussa. 

Jyvaskyla.  Gummerus.  1950.  132  pages. 
240  mk. 

An  unusual,  well-executed  treatment  of  the 
old  problem  of  Spirit  versus  Flesh.  Competing 
for  the  soul  of  a  young,  impressionable  artist 
are  Oihonna,  a  golden-haired  maiden  of  the 
sea,  who  symbolizes  goodness  and  sacrificial 
love,  and  his  sister-in-law,  a  selfish,  voluptu¬ 
ous,  mortal  woman.  In  storybook  fashion,  the 
hero  nearly  succumbs  to  the  sinful  pleasures 
of  this  world,  but  in  the  end  is  saved  for  the 
nobler  life. 

The  work,  attempting  to  blend  earthly  fic¬ 
tion  with  fantasy,  suffers  from  a  poorly  con¬ 
structed  device  for  telling  the  story,  and  from 
the  author’s  desire,  no  doubt  well-intentioned, 
to  explain  to  his  readers  all  the  finer  shades 
of  allegorical  meaning.  Yet  it  is  a  praiseworthy 
performance,  achieving  both  dramatic  power 
and  beauty  of  expression  with  a  remarkable 
economy  of  words.  John  I.  Kolehmainen 
Heidelberg  College 

^  Lauri  Leskinen.  Kir^aus  lil^i  varjoa. 

Helsinki.  Otava.  1951.  450  mk. 

A  part  of  this  novel  won  honorable  mention 
in  a  short  story  contest  held  in  1949  by  the 
literary  quarterly  Ndl(dala.  As  revised  and  ex¬ 
panded,  the  story  is  certainly  more  effective 
in  novel  form.  It  is  a  study  of  Finnish  peasant 
life,  reminding  one  strongly  of  F.  E.  Sillan- 
paa’s  Hurs^as  Kurjuus.  The  comparison  could 
be  developed  in  terms  of  both  form  and  con¬ 
tent.  Leskinen’s  main  character  Henteri  is  as 
unprepossessing  as  Sillanpaa’s  Juha.  His  story 
is  told  with  the  flashback  technique  more  ably 
handled  by  Sillanpaa. 

Both  Henteri  and  Juha  seem  helpless  butts 
of  fate,  moving  through  successive  humilia¬ 
tions  to  a  pitiful  end.  A  cripple  from  birth, 
Henteri  is  first  a  hired  hand,  then  an  impov¬ 
erished  cotter,  who  marries  a  servant  girl 
and  takes  for  his  own  her  natural  son.  The 
novelist  describes  Henteri’s  pathetic  efforts  to 
get  his  neighbors  to  take  him  seriously,  as 
one  able  to  take  a  man’s  place  in  the  world. 
Only  when  the  son  is  killed  in  the  war  and 
brought  back  home  for  burial,  can  Henteri 
feel  he  is  the  equal,  through  equality  of  sac¬ 
rifice,  of  the  other  villagers.  Nevertheless,  he 
ends  his  days  in  the  poorhouse,  as  the  peasant 
landowner  expropriates  his  hut. 
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It  is  a  depressing  tale,  and  lacks  even  that 
note  of  “strange  thin  tragedy”  which  is  found 
in  Sillanpaa’s  work.  Yet  the  author  presents 
his  awkward  and  inarticulate  “hero”  with 
understanding,  with  very  litde  mawkishness, 
and  now  and  then  with  a  touch  of  real  insight. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Jussi  Talvi.  RakJ{aus  ja  armo.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1950.  310  pages. 

A  young  pastor,  despairing  over  the  hopeless 
illness  of  his  little  son,  is  moved  to  end  the 
child’s  suffering.  He  acknowledges  his  crime 
but  is  unable  to  feel  remorse.  Penance  does 
not  avail  until  his  heart  is  in  it.  It  would  take 
a  much  better  psychologist  as  well  as  a  better 
artist  than  the  author  to  do  justice  to  such 
a  theme.  Talvi  has  been  praised  in  Finland 
for  his  bold  presentation  of  a  human  docu¬ 
ment  in  a  previous  novel.  Even  the  documen¬ 
tary  value  is  missing  from  this  unconvincing 
story.  Its  essential  hollowness  is  not  masked 
by  the  pietistic  terminology  used  in  its  more 
solemn  passages.  Yet  the  book  has  one  posi¬ 
tive  quality — certain  scenes  are  rather  vividly 
presented.  It  has  the  makings  of  a  scenario 
for  a  second-rate  movie. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Nikos  Gavriel  Pentzikes.  Pragmatog- 
nosia.  Thessalonike.  Svorokos.  1950.  76 
pages. 

A  medley  of  scenes,  monologues,  and  medi¬ 
tations  arranged  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
movie  scenario  to  explain  the  modern  world 
and  its  connection  with  the  past  of  Greece. 
As  we  might  expect,  the  book  reflects  the 
point  of  view  of  the  North  even  more  than 
that  of  Athens,  and  the  influence  of  Mount 
Athos,  the  Holy  Mountain,  appears  as  a  salient 
part  of  the  traditions  like  the  understanding 
of  the  classics.  The  book  is  arranged  in  twenty- 
four  chapters  and  unity  is  secured  by  the  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  of  certain  characters  and  by 
the  treatment  of  allied  themes. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Lephteres  Xanthos.  Kapoioi  Anthropoi. 

Athenai.  1950.  69  pages. 

A  collection  of  stories  dealing  with  psycho¬ 
logical  moments  in  the  lives  of  a  great  variety 
of  ordinary  people.  The  author  has  pictured 
well  those  often  trivial  episodes  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  which  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  He  shows  a  keen  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  nature  under  widely  differing 


conditions,  from  the  emotions  of  the  adolescent 
girl  to  the  clerk  who  almost  unconsciously 
becomes  a  hero  by  intercepting  robbers  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  The  stories  are  short  but 
well  written.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

^  Zoe  Karelle.  Tes  Monaxias  f{ai  tes 
Eparses.  Thessalonike.  1951.  103  pages. 
This  collection  of  poems  covers  a  wide  field 
in  its  depiction  of  philosophical  moods  and 
emotions.  A  few  titles,  such  as  “Pride,”  “Ide¬ 
ology,”  “Geometry,”  “The  Poetic  Character,” 
“The  Gathering  of  Poets,”  “The  Song  of 
Ophelia,”  “Lady  Godiva,”  “Antigone,”  give 
a  good  picture  of  the  breadth  of  the  author’s 
viewpoint  and  skilful  handling  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  work  shows  real  poetic  inspiration 
and  the  author  knows  how  to  combine  mo¬ 
ments  of  emotion  with  artistic  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  meditation  upon  them. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Nikos  Stratakes.  Poietai  tis  Gallias. 

Athenai.  Prometheus.  1949.  286  pages. 
This  anthology  of  French  poetry  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  to  be  printed  in  modern 
Greece.  The  volume  contains  a  foreword  in 
both  Greek  and  French  by  Jean  Savant.  The 
translations  are  good  and  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terial  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  course  of 
modern  French  poetry.  The  author,  who 
started  this  volume  with  the  idea  of  improv¬ 
ing  his  own  technique,  has  well  fulfilled  his 
later  goal  of  acquainting  his  people  with  the 
masterpieces  of  contemporary  French  poetry. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Antonios  G.  Adrianopoulos.  Ho  Anthro- 
pos  \ai  He  Zoe.  Athenai.  Purgos.  1950. 
235  pages. 

A  study  of  human  life  and  of  human  nature, 
intended,  as  the  author  makes  clear  in  his 
preface,  to  provide  for  man  a  healthier  and 
saner  mode  of  living.  Apart  from  a  few  ec¬ 
centric  ideas  of  the  author,  such  as  his  belief 
in  vegetarianism,  the  work  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  survey  of  the  good  life  in  all  its  mani¬ 
festations,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  He 
successfully  endeavors  to  establish  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  balance  between  the  ideas  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers  and  the  findings  of  mod¬ 
ern  philosophers  and  psychologists. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 
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M  Theo  Findahl.  Mosl{ya  og  New  Yor\, 

Tyve  Ar  Etter.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1949. 

127  pages.  12.80  kr. 

Theo  Findahl  was  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Oslo  Aftenposten,  apparently  from  1939  to 
1945,  and  has  described  his  experience  in  his 
work  Under  gang.  The  present  work  “Moscow 
and  New  York,  Twenty  Years  Afterwards” 
belies  its  tide  in  that  there  is  very  little  real 
comparison.  The  first  part  is  a  well  written 
and  interesting  account  of  the  author’s  pro¬ 
tective  ( .^ )  arrest  by  the  Russian  occupiers  of 
Berlin  and  of  his  life  in  a  camp  near  Moscow. 
TTie  second  is  a  collection  of  scattered  impres¬ 
sions  of  New  York  City,  the  modern  “Baby¬ 
lon,”  after  World  War  II.  These  may  have 
been  of  great  interest  to  readers  in  Oslo  but 
are  not  particularly  enlightening  to  thoughtful 
Americans,  however  justified  some  of  them 
may  be.  Leslie  F.  Smith 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Vivaldo  Coaracy.  O  Contador  de  His- 

torias.  Sao  Paulo.  Melhoramentos.  1950. 

94  pages. 

The  initials  V.  Cy.,  appended  to  crdnicas  in 
leading  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  newspapers,  have 
long  been  the  hallmark  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  delightful  columnists  at 
work  anywhere  today.  The  present  volume 
gathers  together  a  series  of  fables  for  our 
time,  whose  concision,  clarity,  brilliance,  and 
mordant  irony  are  reminiscent  of  Voltaire.  Sr. 
Coaracy,  however,  is  a  Voltaire  who  is  Cari- 
oca  to  the  core:  his  wit  may  prick  human 
frailty,  but  never  wounds  the  individual  vic¬ 
tim;  his  smile  has  as  much  indulgence  as 
mockery.  R.  E.  Dimmicl^ 

Northwestern  University 

^  Augusto  Meyer.  Segredos  da  Infdncia. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1949.  138  pages.  25$. 
The  director  of  the  scholarly  and  practical 
Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro  is  possessed  of  a 
spirit  of  extraordinary  sensitivity,  previously 
manifested  in  volumes  of  verse  and  works  of 
criticism.  Here  it  finds  vent  in  a  form  in¬ 
termediate  between  poetry  and  essay — in 
childhood  reminiscences.  Figures  and  scenes 
are  all  real  and  vividly  evoked,  but  they  have 
been  transfigured  by  the  magic  power  of  nos¬ 
talgia.  The  reader  will  not  soon  forget  Sr. 
Meyer’s  Praqa  da  Matriz,  or  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  as  described  by  him,  but  there  will 
linger  still  longer  in  the  memory  the  mood 
in  which  they  were  recreated.  So  distinguished 
a  work  cannot  have  been  without  influence 
upon  the  Sociedade  Felipe  d’Oliveira  in  its 


recent  decision  to  honor  Sr.  Meyer  with  its 
coveted,  seldom-awarded  prize. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{^ 
Northwestern  University 

^  J.  Cruz  Costa.  Augusto  Comte  e  as  Origens 
do  Positivismo.  Sao  Paulo.  1951.  69  pages. 
This  essay  studies  not  only  the  origins  but 
also  the  tenets  of  Positivism  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Comte’s  spiritual  development  and 
his  times.  The  doctrine  was  intended  as  a 
foundation,  after  the  destructive  Revolution, 
for  a  liew  political  system  that  would  con¬ 
ciliate  the  concepts  of  order  and  progress; 
based  on  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  evolved 
into  a  religion,  and  was  soon  made  obsolete 
by  new  advances  in  science.  Apparendy  well 
acquainted  with  Comte  and  his  critics,  the 
author  points  out  contradictions  and  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  creed.  His  pamphlet,  thanks  to 
a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  is  a  contribution 
to  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Jr. 

University  of  California 

^  Luis  Antonio  Verney.  V erdadeiro  Metodo 
de  Estudar.  Ill:  Estudos  Filosdficos.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Si  da  Costa.  1950.  xlvii-f-306  pages.  • 
25$. 

The  significance  of  Verney  in  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  thought  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  his 
reliance  upon  the  teachings  of  John  Locke 
have  long  been  recognized.  This  present  edi¬ 
tion  of  Verney ’s  work,  which  when  completed 
will  consist  of  five  volumes,  is  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Antonio  Salgado  Junior.  He  believes 
that  Verney  knew  Locke’s  Thoughts  Concern¬ 
ing  Education  and  his  Essay  Concerning  Hu¬ 
man  Understanding  through  the  French 
translations  by  Pierre  Coste,  hence,  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  indebtedness  of  Verney,  the  edi¬ 
tor  quotes  from  the  French  versions. 

Professor  Salgado  Junior  has  contributed 
materially  to  making  the  Estudos  Filosdficos 
a  well-documented  presentation  of  the  cultural 
situation  in  Portugal  during  the  last  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Eunice  Joiner  Gates 
Texas  Technological  College 

^  Pedro  Calmon.  Histdria  da  Funda^do  da 
Bahia.  Bahia,  Brazil.  Museu  do  Estado. 
1949.  257  pages  -|-  5  plates.  70$. 

The  well-known  writer  on  historical  subjects 
has  here  summed  up  the  results  of  recent  re¬ 
search,  his  own  and  others’,  concerning  the 
events  which  led  to  the  colonization  of  Bahia, 
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and  its  early  history.  The  story  of  Caramuru 
is  treated  with  considerable  detail  and  some 
new  interpretation.  Most  interesting  is  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  School  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  maintained  by  the  Portuguese  in  Paris, 
where  Loyola  studied  and  whence  the  Jesuits 
went  out  to  Christianize  colonial  lands.  The 
rest  is  taken  up  with  the  expeditions  of  Tome 
de  Souza  and  Duarte  Coelho. 

Earl  W.  Thomas 
Vanderbilt  University 

^  Martin  S.  All  wood.  Ameri\a-Svens\ 
Lyrif^,  genom  100  ar  1848-1948.  Mullsjo. 
Institutet  for  Samhallsforskning.  1949. 
xxxvii-f-166  pp.  10  kr. 

The  purpose  of  this  anthology  is  twofold:  it  is 
sociological  as  well  as  aesthetic.  The  conscien¬ 
tious  author  asks  himself  how  the  new  immi¬ 
grant  is  reacting  to  his  surroundings  and 
what  are  the  changes  apparent  to  him  in  the 
texture  of  his  life.  The  selection  we  have  here 
(poems  written  by  immigrants  of  Swedish  de¬ 
scent  between  1848  and  1948)  fully  reaches 
this  aim.  However,  it  is  obviously  also  in¬ 
tended  to  give  aesthetic  pleasure.  Our  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  writers  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  original  poets 
among  them.  This  reviewer  liked  the  humor¬ 
ous  poems  best.  She  appreciated  Oliver  A. 
Linder’s  amused  recapitulation  of  the  why, 
how,  and  when  of  his  many  youthful  in¬ 
fatuations,  and  Evald  B.  Lawson’s  spirited 
Det  bar  allt  gatta  pa  /o^,  a  diverting  refuta¬ 
tion  of  supra-Darwinism. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

^  Sigfrid  Siwertz.  Slottsfinal.  Stockholm. 

Bonniers.  1950.  300  pages.  11  kr. 

A  group  of  actors  making  a  film  in  an  ancient 
casde  go  through  all  the  motions  of  living  the 
colorful  life  we  expect  from  them;  but  with 
this  group  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
distinguishes  them  from  related  groups  and 
around  which  the  central  idea  of  the  tale  is 
built:  The  young  man  who  has  the  leading 
role  is  dying,  and  the  whole  troupe  knows  it. 
Siwertz  reveals  how  the  imminence  of  death 
can  change  the  course  of  a  life,  lend  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  even  make  a  seemingly  useless 
life  appear  worth  living.  He  handles  his  rather 
miscellaneous  set  of  characters  with  unusual 
skill,  and  he  is  able  to  treat  his  central  theme 
with  considerable  delicacy  in  spite  of  the  some¬ 
what  materialistic  milieu. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  KentucJ{y  Libraries 


Albin  Widen.  Flicl^a  i  vilda  v  'dstern.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1949. 
320  pages. 

Pioneer  Swede  Valley,  California,  is  the  scene 
of  Albin  Widen’s  latest  American  novel.  The 
excitement  and  color  of  an  era  when  hardy 
northern  European  immigrants  were  crowd¬ 
ing  the  dons  out  of  their  hereditary  lands 
form  a  suitable  background  for  the  romance 
of  Margaretha,  the  runaway  bride,  and  Trued 
Truedson,  sometime  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Lund. 

The  two  principals  emerge  as  strong  and 
interesting  personalities,  but  there  are  other 
well  developed  characters  such  as  Reverend 
Anders  Allander  and  his  appealing  wife,  the 
Jatte  brothers  and  the  rather  tragic  figure  of 
Don  Romauldo.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  high 
adventure  and  romance.  Widen  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  saving  grace  of  wit  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  places.  It  is  a  book  that  will  take  its 
place  among  the  best  historical  novels  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Ivan  Svalenius.  Gustav  Vasa.  Stockholm. 
Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1950.  319  pages. 
16.50  kr. 

This  scholarly  and  competent  biography  of 
the  great  Swedish  monarch  is  also  good  read¬ 
ing.  The  background  of  the  times,  the  com¬ 
plications  of  domestic  and  international  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  king’s  own  rather  unusual  per¬ 
sonality  are  treated  with  all  the  skill  of  a  his¬ 
torian  who  knows  the  literature  of  the  period 
thoroughly  and  also  understands  fully  the  na¬ 
ture  of  historical  processes.  Svalenius’  diag¬ 
noses  and  critiques  are  literate  and  plausible, 
his  style  acceptable  to  the  most  exacting. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  The  Pathless  Grove.  Sonnets  of  Sor  fuana 
Ines  de  la  Cruz.  Pauline  Cook,  tr.  Prairie 
City,  Ill.  Decker  Press.  1950.  55  pages. 
This  is  apparently  the  first  rather  extensive 
collection  of  English  translations  of  Juana  de 
Asbaja’s  fabulous  sonnets.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  21  of  the  72  which  appear  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  editions,  and  our  review  of  it  has  the  good 
fortune  to  appear  as  a  tercentenary  tribute 
to  Mexico’s  Tenth  Muse. 

Sor  Juana  Ines  was  born  on  November  12, 
1651,  in  Nepantla,  near  Mexico  City,  was 
brought  to  the  capital  as  a  young  girl,  and 
captivated  the  Spanish-speaking  world  with 
her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  learning,  and  her 
supple  and  thoughtful  poetry.  She  became  a 
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nun,  but  for  a  good  many  years  her  holy 
estate  rather  favored  than  hampered  her 
studies  and  her  worldly  activities — musical, 
artistic,  scientific,  poetic — though  she  did  even¬ 
tually  feel  the  firm  hand  of  Mother  Church, 
not  mainly  because  she  had  other  interests  than 
her  rosary  and  her  haircloth  but  because  she 
had  opinions  about  state.  Church  and  fellow 
Church-folk  which  she  sometimes  expressed 
with  more  frankness  than  tact.  At  the  age  of 
forty,  she  bowed  beneath  the  Archbishop’s  re¬ 
proof,  sold  her  large  library  and  her  scientific 
instruments,  gave  the  money  to  the  poor,  and 
threw  herself  feverishly  into  a  life  of  penance 
and  devotion  which  ended  in  April  1695  by 
an  illness  contracted  while  nursing  her  Sisters 
during  an  epidemic  of  the  plague. 

Her  sonnets  deal  often  with  love — though 
nobody  has  established  that  she  was  ever  a 
prey  to  the  tender  passion  herself — and  are 
characterized  almost  always  by  striking  skill 
in  analyzing  soul-states,  sometimes  with  be- 

)!(  M 

“Natural  conditions  have  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Norwegian  folk  art  that  is  marked  by 
both  national  and  local  characteristics,  which  never¬ 
theless  reflects  the  steady  influence  of  European  trends 
in  style  and  thought.  The  interplay  between  foreign 
influence  and  domestic  traditions,  between  the  semt- 
anonymous  folk  art  and  the  individual.  European- 
educated  artists,  is  a  leading  theme  in  the  history  of 
Norwegian  art  and  literature.” 

Francis  Bull  in  United  Nations  World 

"The  outstanding  effect  of  World  War  II,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  first  world  war,  is  that  its  influence  on 
intellectual  life  in  Denmark  has  not  been  preponder¬ 
antly  nihilistic.  On  the  contrary,  an  idealism  has  risen 
from  its  ruins,  stronger  and  more  alluring  than  was 
the  nihilism  after  1918.” 

Hakon  Stangerup  in  The  American 
Scandinavian  Review 

The  well  known  publishing  firm  Herder  at  Frei¬ 
burg  i.Br.  may  these  days  look  back  upon  its  existence 
of  150  years.  The  enterprise  was  founded  in  the  year 
1801  by  Bartholomae  Herder.  His  son  Benjamin  Her¬ 
der  followed  his  father’s  tradition  "to  exert  a  favor¬ 
able  influence  upon  life  by  diffusing  good  literature.” 
He  succeeded  in  leading  the  firm  to  world-wide  recog¬ 
nition,  especially  by  the  publication  of  numerous 
scholarly  works.  In  the  third  generation  Hermann 
Herder  conducted  the  firm  from  1888  to  1937.  Until 
now,  33,000  different  titles  have  been  published  in 
67  languages.  Branch  establishments  and  agencies  at 
home  and  abroad  were*  founded.  The  present  head  of 
the  firm.  Dr.  Theophil  Herder-Dorneich  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  valiantly  revived  the  output  that  had  been 
reduced  during  the  National  Socialist  dictatorship. 


wildcring  tortuosity,  but  with  a  keenness  and 
accuracy  which  rank  her  with  the  great  psy¬ 
chologists.  Dr.  Cook’s  translations  are  careful 
and  literate,  and  can  be  very  happy.  This  re¬ 
viewer’s  favorite,  the  one  which  is  quaintly 
labeled  in  the  standard  editions  En  que  satis- 
face  un  recelo  con  la  retdrica  del  llanto  (there 
are  with  one  exception  no  titles  in  Dr.  Cook’s 
collection),  had  d ready  been  expertly  trans¬ 
lated  by  Muna  Lee,  but  the  new  version  has 
strikingly  well  caught  the  original’s  half- 
roguish  sinuosity,  its  subtlety,  and  its  com¬ 
pletely  disarming  final  surrender: 

In  liquid  humor  now  you  see  and  touch 
my  deliquescent  heart  between  your  hands. 

In  a  few  sonnets  Dr.  Cook  follows  the 
rhyme-scheme  of  the  original  faithfully.  Else¬ 
where  she  abandons  its  exacting  octet  rhyme- 
scheme  abbaabba  for  the  looser  abbaedde.  So 
handsome  a  book  should  have  been  more  care¬ 
fully  proofread.  R.  T.  H. 

If  If 

A  subtly  ironical  article  on  the  poverty  of  “basic” 
vocabularies,  “The  Problem  of  Vocabulary  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Spanish”  {Vida  Hispdnica),  points  out  that  Gal- 
dos  used  6,000  words  in  the  novel  Doha  Perfecta  and 
that  the  editors  of  a  new  textbook  edition  of  it  have 
reduced  the  vocabulary  to  approximately  the  1,300 
basic  words.  The  article  concludes,  “Perhaps  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  Spanish  author,  if  his  attention  were  drawn 
to  this  article,  would  consent  to  have  some  work  of 
his  tampered  with  for  the  sake  of  easing  the  burden 
of  English  students  learning  Spanish.  Better  still,  he 
might  agree  to  write  a  series  of  brilliant  stories  using 
only  the  1,300  most  commonly  used  words  in  Spanish. 
I  would  gladly  supply  him  with  a  list  of  these,  in 
case  he  should  be  unaware  which  they  are.” 

“.  .  .  Man  deprived  of  his  present  by  the  past  and 
the  future,  robbed  of  hb  being  by  non-being,  appears 
...  to  be  one  of  Kafka’s  basal  themes.  The  privilege 
which  man  alone  among  living  beings  enjoys,  of 
occupying  himself  consciously  with  non-being,  is  in 
Kafka’s  world  no  privilege  but  a  curse.  With  him  as 
with  Rilke,  man’s  specific  difference  has  a  negative 
connotation.  This  view  of  the  world  might  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  ‘humanism  in  reverse.’  ” 

E.  L.  in  Trivium 

“Among  the  immigrant  races  that  have  contributed 
to  American  literature,  the  first  place  chronologically 
belongs  to  the  Irish.”  Robert  Morss  Lovett 

in  The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum 

The  Romanian  News  reports  that  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Walt 
Whitman  was  observed  by  a  national  celebration  in 
Bucharest. 
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We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  our  new  confrere, 
libros  de  hoy,  of  which  the  first  issue  is  dated  May, 
1951.  Published  monthly  in  Buenos  Aires  and  edited 
by  Jose  Rovira  Armengol  and  Rodolfo  Simon,  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  familiarize  its  readers  with  the  most  out¬ 
standing  literary  movements  and  to  establish  contact 
between  author,  reader,  publisher,  and  bookseller.  The 
first  issue  contains  the  foreword  from  Ricardo  Levcne’s 
book  on  San  Martin;  articles  on  the  art  of  reading, 
the  novel  and  short  story  in  Chile,  in  memoriam  Andre 
Gide,  in  memoriam  Sinclair  Lewb;  a  short  story;  more 
than  thirty  book  reviews;  notes  on  periodicals  and 
books  received;  news. 

We  consider  it  a  high  compliment  to  Bool(f  Abroad 
that  our  Editor  has  been  the  subject  of  an  article, 
£.  E.  Noth — Pionero  literario,  in  this  first  issue.  With 
these  words  of  welcome  to  the  literary  world,  we  wish 
the  newcomer  all  success. 


Tomorrow  has  temporarily  suspended  publication 
with  its  August  1951  bsue,  after  ten  full  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  monthly  publication.  Mrs.  Eileen  J.  Garret, 
Editor-in-Chief  and  Publisher,  mentions  increasing 
production  costs  and  the  loss  of  former  sources  of  fi¬ 
nancial  support  as  causes  for  this  regrettable  develop¬ 
ment  but  expresses  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  resume 
publication.  This  hope  will  be  shared  by  the  many 
friends  of  that  excellent  liberal  journal  of  literature, 
arts  and  public  affairs.  In  her  final  editorial,  Mrs. 
Garret  states  with  understandable  regret  and  concern: 

“Except  for  some  excellent  university  reviews  and 
a  few  ‘little’  magazines,  there  are  now  only  two  or 
three  quality  magazines  left  to  compete  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis  with  the  rest  of  the  field  for  the  American 
reader's  attention.  .  .  .  this  is  a  melancholy  commen¬ 
tary  on  American  letters  and  on  a  nation  which  within 
the  memory  of  middle-aged  people  supported  such 
famous  magazines  as  the  North  American  Renew, 
Forum,  Bool^man,  Century,  Scribner’s,  the  older  Vanity 
Fair,  Mencken’s  and  Nathan’s  Smart  Set,  Pearson’s, 
the  Dial,  Seven  Arts,  World’s  WorJ^,  Review  of  Re¬ 
views,  the  older  Current  History  published  by  Adolph 
Ochs,  the  Independent,  the  Outlool^ — and  quite  a  few 
other  magazines  which  regularly  carried  the  best  new 
ideas  and  commentary  on  literature,  public  affairs  and 
the  arts.  .  .  .’’ 


Common  cause,  “A  Journal  of  One  World’’  pub- 
Ibhed  monthly  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
for  The  Committee  To  Frame  a  World  Constitution 
and  issued  under  the  directorship  of  G.  A.  Borgese 
and  the  editorship  of  Elisabeth  Mann  Borgese,  has 
suspended  publication  with  the  completion  of  Vol¬ 
ume  4.  In  his  editorial  in  the  June  1951  issue  the  di¬ 
rector  declares,  however: 

“Yet  the  stir  among  our  readers  and  friends  has 
stirred  us  to  a  desire  that  Common  cause  may  not 
perish:  that  it  may  live  forth  or  be  reborn  after  a 
shortest  pause,  even  though  perhaps  in  a  modified 
form  and  frequency.’’ 


Bolivar,  of  which  we  have  the  first  two  issues  before 
us,  is  the  interesting  new  organ  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  Colombia  which  replaces  Revista  de  las 
Indias.  Its  director  is  Rafael  Maya  and  its  Editorial 
Assistant  b  Jorge  Luis  Arango.  Excerpts  from  Jorge 
Ricardo  Vejarano’s  biography,  Simdn  Bolivar — IJn 
hombre  y  un  continente,  and  eight  poems  by  Juana  dc 
Ibarbourou  are  prominent  among  the  offerings  of  the 
first  issue.  Sketches  by  Luis  Angel  Rengifo  illustrating 
La  vordgine  are  an  added  attraction.  Best  wishes  are 
in  order. 


elevacion  is  a  new  periodical  received  from  Mexico 
City  which  belongs  to  the  avant-garde  category.  Its  di¬ 
rector  is  Armando  Camara  Rosado,  its  editor  b  Juan 
Jose  Araiza  Arvizu.  University  students  are  invited 
to  contribute.  The  first  bsue,  June  1951,  contained 
poems,  brief  essays,  and  notes  on  university  events 
and  personalities. 


Words  of  welcome  are  due  The  Window,  published 
by  Villiers  Publications,  290  West  End  Land,  London 
NW  6.  Thb  brave  little  magazine,  edited  by  John 
Sankey  and  Jean  Andrews,  publishes  poems  and  re¬ 
views  of  books  of  poetry. 

The  active  director  of  France-Asie,  Rcn^  de  Berval, 
who  has  rapidly  made  his  monthly,  issued  from  Sai¬ 
gon,  one  of  the  leading  French  periodicals,  is  off  to 
a  most  promising  start  in  a  new  publishing  venture. 
He  is  the  founder  as  well  as  director  and  editor  of  the 
new  “Asian  Cultural  Quarterly”  Asia  whose  excellent 
first  issues  we  have  received  and  listed.  Jivan  Bhakar 
b  joint  editor.  The  review  is  published,  like  its  French 
confrere,  in  Saigon,  Vict-Nam.  Each  issue  comprises 
150  pages;  the  annual  subscription  rate  is  $7.50.  In 
a  statement  of  policy,  the  editors  outline  their  pro¬ 
gram  as  follows: 

’’Asia  is  a  cultural,  non-political  journal  which 
takes  no  stand  on  the  political  policies  of  the  various 
Far-Eastern  countries.  .  ,  .  Asia  is  a  non-official  re¬ 
view  whose  sole  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  component 
parts  of  the  Far-Eastern  world  with  their  own  cul¬ 
tural  and  philosophical  problems.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
excuse  today  for  anyone  to  remain  unaware  of  the 
vast  legacy  of  Asia  to  the  common  cultural  and  spir¬ 
itual  heritage  of  the  world,  and  to  ignore  the  immense 
developments  that  are  today  so  rapidly  transforming 
the  East.  To  describe  these  achievements  and  to  inter¬ 
pret  these  developments  in  the  wider  sphere  of  our 
own  day  and  age  will  be  the  constant  endeavour  of 
the  editorial  board.  .  .  .  Asia  will  endeavour,  by  means 
of  editorials,  essays,  articles  and  notes,  to  present  to 
the  world  a  symposium  of  Eastern  art,  religion,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  thought,  without  flourish  and  without 
condescension.  .  ,  .” 


“The  influences  of  intellectual  journals  can  never 
be  measured  by  quantitative  circulation.” 

Peter  Viereck  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature 


Our  Silver  Jubilee 


Statement  on  Policy 

By  E.  E.  N. 

Boo}{s  Abroad  is  now  in  its  26th  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication. 

Some  of  the  striking  incidents  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  pioneering  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
temporary  world  letters  are  recorded  in  the 
following  pages.  The  whole  story  remains  to 
be  told.  It  would  make  heart-warming  read¬ 
ing  as  a  significant  chapter  in  the  book  of 
American  good-will. 

Our  chief  task  and  foremost  concern  is  to 
acquaint  our  readers  with  new  authors,  works, 
and  trends.  We  are  not  comparatists,  properly 
speaking,  but  we  provide  material  often  un¬ 
available  elsewhere  which  invites  a  universal 
outlook  through  the  selective  presentation  and 
appropriate  juxtaposition  of  the  various  re¬ 
gional  and  national  literatures. 

Our  apologists  as  well  as  our  critics  have 
often  referred  to  our  endeavor  as  an  unusual 
venture.  We  take  no  particular  delight  in 
agreeing.  It  ought  not  to  be  unusual  to  adopt 
a  cosmopolitan  attitude  toward  world  liter¬ 
ature,  but  the  label  “unusual”  sticks.  And  it 
saves  us  from  coming  under  narrow  or  limit¬ 
ing  descriptive  classifications.  The  various  pro¬ 
fessional  guide  books  and  reference  cata¬ 
logues  list  Books  Abroad  as  “Little  Maga¬ 
zine”  or  “First  Class  Magazine,”  or  under 
some  other  equally  unrevealing  heading.  We 
understand  their  predicament.  In  1937,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
periodical,  its  editor  wrote:  “Whatever  else 
it  is  or  isn’t.  Books  Abroad  is  different.”  It 
still  is. 

I  When  Roy  Temple  House,  with  a  group  of 
colleagues  in  the  Modern  Language  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1927  established  Books  Abroad  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  issue  as  a  32-page  bibliography 
of  current  foreign  books,  he  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  what  was  to  become  the  most  cosmo¬ 
politan  periodical  in  existence.  Today,  as 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Books  Abroad  is  the 
only  international  book  review. 

Whatever  the  obstacles  thrown  in  our  path 
by  an  age  of  fanatical  partisan-mindedness, 
the  guiding  principle  of  Books  Abroad  will 
remain  as  it  has  been  laid  down  by  its  founder, 
“to  promote  international  understanding  by 
disseminating  literary  information.” 


The  formula,  seemingly  modest,  covers  in 
fact  a  vast  territory  which  would  be  limitless 
were  it  not  for  certain  restrictions,  self-im¬ 
posed  by  an  often  arbitrary  selective  approach 
which  will  forever  remain  our  knottiest  prob¬ 
lem.  The  task  of  ascertaining  more  or  less  off¬ 
hand  what  is  significant  and  what  is  less 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  constant  flow  of 
foreign  books  is  a  dilemma  which  could  make 
for  sleepless  nights.  Elementary  professional 
ethics  call  for  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
authors,  publishers,  reviewers  and  readers, 
which  is  often  as  impossible  as  “menager  la 
chevre  et  le  chou.”  The  challenge  implied  in 
all  this  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  various 
political  propagandas  of  our  time  are  more 
and  more  inclined  to  assume  a  literary  dis¬ 
guise  and  to  make  use  of  publications  like 
ours  which  arc  committed  by  tradition  and 
purpose  to  broad-minded,  inclusive  coverage 
of  the  world  of  letters. 

This  predicament,  sharply  aggravated  un¬ 
der  the  impact  of  the  present  world  tension, 
hysterical  distrust  and  fear,  was  ever-present 
to  the  editors  of  Books  Abroad,  and  since  the 
day  when  I  had  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  piloting  the  review  through  the  dangerous 
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currents  of  our  time  I  have  more  than  once 
taken  comfort  and  guidance  from  my  pre¬ 
decessor’s  statement  of  policy  published  in 
1937: 

r^It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  care¬ 
fully  avoided  all  temptation  to  become  an  or¬ 
gan  of  special  propaganda  .  .  .  Our  editorial 
policy  has  been  to  keep  away  from  partisan 
entanglements  .  .  .  Our  business  is  to  present 
foreign  books  and  foreign  literary  informa¬ 
tion,  and  we  try  hard  to  see  both  sides  of  every 
question  that  creeps  into  our  pages.  Of  course 
the  fellow  who  undertakes  to  be  neutral  gets 
twice  as  many  kicks  as  the  partisan.  He  gets 
them  coming  and  going.  Like  the  troubled 
Psalmist  in  the  Book  of  Books,  we  are  beset 
behind  and  before  .  .  .  But  a  journal  of  infor¬ 
mation  must  give  some  respectful  attention 
to  both  the  pros  and  the  antis.  We  aren’t  re¬ 
forming  the  world,  we  are  only  reflecting  it . . . 
Our  most  useful  reviews  are  those  which  pre¬ 
sent  the  drift  of  our  foreign  books,  objectively 
if  not  impartially,  and  leave  to  other  publica¬ 
tions  the  task  of  savage  denunciation  or  ecstat¬ 
ic  discipleship.’; 

I  should  like  to  mention  here  a  coincidence 
which  perhaps  was  more  than  coincidence: 
Dr.  House’s  statement  just  quoted  and  my 
book  L’homme  contre  le  partisan  were  writ¬ 
ten  almost  simultaneously,  without  either  of 
us  knowing  the  other  or  having  read  his  texts. 
That  since  then  we  have  agreed  that  there  was 
some  of  the  spirit  of  Bool^s  Abroad  incarnate 
in  my  previous  writings  and  that  my  aspira¬ 
tions  were  embodied  in  Boot^^s  Abroad,  is  the 
intimate  reason  for  an  editorial  transition 
which  in  reality  is  continuation.  Carrying  on 
as  editor  I  am  merely  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
structions  of  a  spiritual  testament  with  which 
I  am  in  complete  agreement. 

The  mortality  rate  of  literary  periodicals  is 
a  high  one.  One  has  only  to  glance  through 
our  new  section  Periodicals  at  Large  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  comparatively  few  reviews  deal¬ 
ing  with  literature  and  general  cultural  mat¬ 
ters  can  boast  of  a  25th  anniversary  date.  All 
such  “success  stories,’’  however,  are  stories  of  a 
hard  fight  and  constant  struggle  against  seem¬ 
ingly  overwhelming  odds.  The  daring  of 
Books  Abroad's  founding  may  be  made  even 
more  evident  by  discreet  passing  mention  of 
the  fact  that  25  years  ago  a  region  in  the  solid 
heartland  of  America  where  isolationist  con¬ 
victions  and  attitudes  were  deeply  rooted 
would  hardly  have  appeared  as  the  ideal  spot 
for  setting  the  cradle  of  the  country’s  most  cos¬ 
mopolitan  magazine.  In  the  meantime  a  suc¬ 
cessful  musical  comedy  and  an  impressive 
football  team  have  contributed  to  putting 


Oklahoma  and  Norman  on  the  map  of  the 
world;  but  at  least  by  implication,  and  prob¬ 
ably  by  practical  implementation.  Books 
Abroad  has  certainly  also  made  its  modest 
contribution  to  the  bringing  about  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  good  will  toward  this  country. 

We  could  not  look  back  at  a  record  of 
achievement  and  forward  to  a  future  of  what 
we  hope  can  be  increasing  usefulness,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  splendid  support  of  countless 
collaborators  and  friends.  Lavish  bouquets 
have  come  for  this  birthday  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world,  with  cards  signed  by 
celebrity.  We  accept  them  with  the  promise 
that  we  shall  try  to  live  up  to  the  high  expec¬ 
tations  implied  in  their  praise,  and  especially 
with  the  understanding  that  these  tributes  are 
accepted  also  in  the  name  of  those  anonymous 
but  indispensable  help>ers  whose  names  do  not 
appear  on  our  masthead,  where  everyone 
listed  has  a  share  in  these  compliments.  With¬ 
out  the  devoted  aid  of  our  editorial  secretary. 
Miss  Trude  Hesse,  who  has  daily  earned  a 
citation  for  work  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
without  the  masterful  craftsmanship  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press’s  printers, 
linotype  operator  M.  E.  Reynolds  and  floor- 
man  W.  T.  Lester,  who  for  many  years  have 
patiently  conquered  the  typographical  puzzles 
and  problems  inherent  in  the  job  of  printing 
so  intricate  a  periodical  as  Books  Abroad,  we 
should  be  babes  lost  in  the  wood.  And  were  it 
not  for  the  unselfish  labors  of  our  hundreds 
of  reviewers  who  for  no  other  compensation 
than  the  consciousness  of  a  generous  task  well 
done  for  the  cause  of  a  living  world  literature, 
we  should  be  unable  to  offer  in  each  issue,  and 
as  its  very  backbone,  a  section  of  some  250 
books  in  review. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  an  unforgivable  sin 
of  omission  if  we  overlooked  the  decisive  part 
in  our  very  existence,  physical  as  well  as  spirit¬ 
ual,  played  by  the  sponsoring  University 
which  by  generous  financial  support  to  the 
magazine  since  it  was  begun,  has  shown  a 
splendid  regard  for  international  letters  and 
intellectual  cooperation.  Rarely  has  any  editor 
received  such  appreciative  endorsement  and 
backing  in  not  always  overmodest  projects  for 
increasing  the  periodical’s  influence  as  has 
been  the  happy  lot  of  this  writer  under  the 
administration  of  President  George  L.  Cross. 
The  loving  attention  given  to  the  magazine 
by  the  Books  Abroad  Advisory  Board  under 
the  chairmanship  of  our  good  friend  Dr. 
Lawrence  Poston,  Jr.,  is  another  of  the  gratify¬ 
ing  features  which  have  held  the  editor’s 
brainstorms  to  a  reasonable  minimum.  That 
our  editorial  visions  of  grandeur  are  trimmed 
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down  to  a  size  where  they  cannot  completely 
wreck  the  solvency  of  the  magazine  .is  the 
ungrateful  but  bravely  met  task  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  Press  and  Business 
Manager  of  Booths  Abroad,  Savoie  Lottinvillc, 
who  can  always  be  counted  on  to  remind  us, 
through  sound  and  gratefully  received  though 
reluctantly  followed  advice,  of  the  servitude  of 
budget  limitations. 

The  birthday  candles  are  still  alight,  the 
mail-box  still  overflowing  with  greetings.  We 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  count  and  unwrap 
all  the  presents.  They  are  of  the  precious  sort: 
pledges  of  continued  support  from  readers 
and  contributors.  We  pledge  in  return  that 
this  display  of  generosity  and  confidence  will 
not  lull  us  into  complacency.  We  regard  it  as 
a  directive  to  carry  on,  to  try  our  best  to  live 
up  to  the  exacting  expectations  of  our  well- 
wishers.  In  our  humble  but  difficult  task  we 
shall  endeavor  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  broad¬ 
est  idealistic  outlook.  May  we  never  stray  too 
far  from  Goethe’s  injunction  to  Eckermann: 
“I  realize  more  and  more  that  poetry  is  the 
common  good  of  mankind.  I  therefore  like  to 
look  around  at  other  nations,  and  I  advise 
everyone  else  to  do  likewise.  In  our  day  a  na¬ 
tional  literature  does  not  have  much  meaning; 
it  is  time  for  an  epoch  of  world  literature,  and 
everyone  should  contribute  to  hasten  the  com¬ 
ing  of  that  epoch.”  And  we  could  hardly 
choose  a  lietter  motto  than  Goethe’s  statement 
in  favor  of  world  literature  as  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Carlyle: 

“The  particularities  of  a  nation  are  like  its 
language  and  money;  they  facilitate  inter¬ 
course,  in  fact  they  render  it  possible.  Thus 
general  tolerance  will  be  best  achieved  if  we 
take  for  granted  what  is  specific  in  individuals 
and  peoples,  while  at  the  same  time  we  cling 
to  the  conviction  that  the  truly  meritorious  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  it  belongs  to  all  man¬ 
kind.” 

An  Inside  View 

By  B.  G.  D. 

No  doubt  the  Assistant  Editor  should  begin 
with  the  realistic  comment  that  Booths  Abroad 
means,  for  me,  many  hours  of  painstaking 
work  (including  being  a  “galley”  slave)  by 
which  I  earn  my  daily  bread.  But  the  same 
honesty  that  prompts  the  foregoing  statement 
also  leads  to  the  confession  that  this  work  lets 
one  keep  a  finger,  so  to  speak,  on  the  mental 
pulse  of  the  world.  One  feels  the  changes,  or 
at  times  the  dead  level,  of  the  literary  fortunes 
of  various  countries,  and  becomes  aware  of 
the  relationship,  accidental  or  causal,  of  lit- 
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erature  to  political  events.  Viewed  in  the 
framework  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  articles, 
the  special  features,  and  more  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  reviews  which  Boo/(s  Abroad  offers  an¬ 
nually,  much  can  be  learned  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  men. 

More  important  than  any  thrill  of  personal 
intellectual  satisfaction  is  the  possibility  of 
what  the  quarterly  means  to  others  here  and 
abroad.  I  hope  that  Booths  Abroad  widens  the 
horizons  of  the  American  intellectual  outlook 
by  keeping  American  readers  in  touch  with 
world  letters.  I  hope  that  those  who  read  for 
pleasure  find  their  pleasure  increased  by  its 
use;  that  busy  librarians  find  their  task  of 
choosing  new  acquisitions  made  easier;  that 
scholars  depend  on  it  as  a  source  and  guide. 
While  many  translations  are  published,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  make  their  appearance  only 
long  after  the  original  has  been  published;  the 
choice  often  depends  largely  upon  salability 
or  upon  which  books  have  chanced  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lisher.  So,  for  the  scholar  with  a  specialized 
field  of  interest,  many  important  works  in  his 
field  are  never  translated,  or  at  least  not  for 
months  or  years,  and  he  needs  information  as 
to  what  is  being  done  in  that  field  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  day  when  the  humanities  are  admitted¬ 
ly  losing  ground,  an  international  quarterly 
can  provide  a  display  window  for  the  products 
of  literary  creativity,  bringing  to  public  at¬ 
tention  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
world’s  ideas.  No  one  in  these  days  needs  to 
be  convinced  that  thoughts  are  powerful 
weapons  and  we  of  Booths  Abroad  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  publication,  in  serving  those 
who  want  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  people 
by  helping  them  to  know  how  it  thinks,  is,  in 
its  way,  an  instrument  of  peace  as  well  as  an 
instrument  of  culture. 

Why  Ohjahoma? 

By  Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

“Why  Oklahoma?”  I  recall  asking  myself  in 
1927,  as  I  looked  at  the  slender  (32  pp.)  dark- 
gray  number  of  a  new  periodical  with  an 
ambitious  title,  just  received  by  a  certain  col¬ 
lege  library.  The  ambitious  “Quarterly  Pub¬ 
lication  Devoted  to  Comment  on  Foreign 
Books”  seemed  ill-suited  to  the  Eastern  stereo¬ 
type  of  oil  wells,  dusty  river-beds,  and,  quite 
conceivably,  Comanche  war  whoops  on  every 
corner. 

Now  that  one  of  the  more  benign  whims  of 
fate  (and  possibly  a  Machiavellian  administra¬ 
tion)  has  dropped  me  at  the  very  threshold  of 
this  world-significant  periodical,  in  a  capacity 
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that  I  choose  to  regard  as  ancillary  rather 
than  advisory,  I  have  the  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,  and  an  obvious  answer  at  that.  In  brief, 
the  idea  was  conceived,  born,  and  nurtured 
here,  by  far-sighted  men  of  good  will,  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  To  these  pioneers,  all  praise. 

But,  after  paying  fitting  tribute  to  those  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  not  least  to  the  only  one  whose 
name  is  still  carried  on  the  masthead — that  of 
the  distinguished  Editor  Emeritus,  who  still 
works  actively  for  the  periodical  six  or  seven 
days  a  week,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  present, 
and  the  future.  From  its  original  modest  com¬ 
pass  and  enforced  reliance  upon  an  over¬ 
worked  local  staff  of  reviewers,  this  quarterly 
has  grown  vastly  in  both  size  and  scope.  Booths 
Abroad,  in  short,  is  now  in  the  big  leagues. 
Under  the  aggressive  and  imaginative  policies 
of  the  distinguished  expatriate-critic  who  is 
now  its  Editor  and  Manager,  it  is  destined  to 
stay  there.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  sub¬ 
scription  costs  only  $4  a  year. 

Chairman  of  Advisory  Board  of 
Books  Abroad 

Our  God’s  Acre 

By  Roy  Temple  House 
John  Trapp,  the  seventeenth  century  English 
divine  and  Bible  commentator,  wrote  pleas¬ 
antly:  “The  Greeks  call  churchyards  dormi- 
toryes,  sleeping  places.  The  Germans  call 
them  Godsacre.”  Saint  Paul  conceived  of 
burial  as  the  sowing  or  planting  of  worn-out 
material  bodies  which  in  time,  as  a  handful  of 
dry  seeds  becomes  a  marvelous  flower-garden 
or  a  field  of  rich  grain,  are  to  be  resurrected  as 
spiritual  bodies.  Meanwhile,  they  have  grate¬ 
ful  rest  from  their  labors. 

Bool{s  Abroad’s  God’s  Acre  is  a  modest 
Pere  Lachaise  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Several 
of  these  well-remembered  dead  of  ours  were 
men  of  unusual  attainments  and  wide  repu¬ 
tation.  All  of  them  were  scholars,  writers,  li¬ 
brarians  of  respectable  caliber.  Most  of  them 
were  regular  members  of  the  staff;  others 
were  irregular  though  zealous  and  valued 
contributors.  A  number  of  them  were  so  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Bool{s  Abroad  idea  that  their 
correspondence  in  our  files  is  still  warm  with 
encouragement  and  inspiration.  It  was  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  know  them  and  to  work  with  them. 
•  •  * 

Of  the  eight  college  professors  who  consti¬ 
tuted  Boo^s  Abroad’s  original  staff,  four  have 
gone  into  the  Beyond. 

Harry  Conrad  Thurnau’s  paper  on  Current 
Literature  and  College  Modern  Language 
Courses  was  the  first  article  in  our  first  issue, 
in  January  1927.  Professor  Thurnau,  who  was 


spoken  of  in  a  tribute  by  another  scholar  as 
“one  of  the  most  useful  Germanists  of  his 
generation  and  one  of  the  most  lovable  per¬ 
sonalities,”  died  in  December  1936  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  German  of  the  University 
of  Kansas.  He  and  this  writer  had  been  good 
friends  since  they  worked  together  on  the  staff 
of  the  Central  High  School  of  St.  Louis  near 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Dr.  Thurnau’s 
German  grammar  was  one  of  the  important 
modern  language  textbooks  of  our  time. 

Arthur  Leslie  Owen,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Romance  Languages  of  the  same  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  a  zealous  organizer  who 
did  much  for  his  school  and  for  Spanish  in¬ 
struction  throughout  the  country,  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  Lawrence  in  May  1934,  before  he 
had  reached  his  fiftieth  birthday.  It  was  his 
spirited  article  on  Valle  Inclan  in  our  num¬ 
ber  for  October  1927  that  introduced  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  to  that  fascinating  genius. 

Antonio  Marinoni,  colorful  emigrant  from 
Brescia,  Italy,  died  at  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  in  1944.  He  had  come  West  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  1906,  and  his  industry, 
his  linguistic  versatility,  and  his  Italian  verve 
and  vividness  made  him  one  of  his  univer¬ 
sity’s  best  assets.  He  had  published  successful 
books  in  three  or  four  languages. 

Kenneth  Carlyle  Kaufman,  a  product  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  member  of  its 
Modern  Language  faculty  for  years,  was  with 
Bool{s  Abroad  from  its  beginning  to  his  pass- 


ing,  in  April  1945.  He  was  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  talents,  one  of  the  strongest  personalities, 
and  one  of  the  choicest  natures  the  Southwest 
produced  in  his  generation.  He  had  become 
nationally  known  as  poet,  essayist,  book  re¬ 
viewer,  and  particularly  as  the  wise  and  gen¬ 
erous  mentor  of  young  writers.  Boo\s  Abroad 
would  have  been  unthinkable  without  him, 
and  we  have  never  recovered  from  his  loss. 

These  were  the  pioneers.  Then  there  were 
later  comers  whom  we  valued,  and  who  were 
taken  from  us  much  too  soon. 

Hans  Rubenson  Dilling  was  born  in  Nor¬ 
way  in  1898,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oslo.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1918,  and  when  we  made  his  acquaintance  ten 
years  later  he  was  manager  of  the  Doubleday 
Doran  bookshops  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
joined  our  staff  in  1929,  and  was  building  a 
valuable  Scandinavian  section  for  us,  when 
he  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  It 
was  our  first  bereavement,  and  one  of  our 
saddest.  If  Hans  Dilling  had  lived,  he  would 
have  gone  far. 

In  1929  we  were  joined  by  the  brilliant 
young  Italian  scholar  and  poet  Lauro  de  Bosis, 
son  of  the  distinguished  Roman  scholar  Adolfo 
de  Bosis,  well  known  to  lovers  of  English 
poetry  for  his  translations  from  Shelley.  The 
young  Italian  and  we  had  laid  plans  for  im¬ 
provements  in  our  Italian  contacts.  But  on 
October  2,  1931,  at  3:15  p.m.,  Lauro  de  Bosis 
took  off  from  Marseilles  in  an  aeroplane, 
alone,  with  a  load  of  anti-Fascist  pamphlets  to 
be  dropped  on  the  city  of  Rome.  He  reached 
Rome  at  8,  and  flying  low  above  the  house¬ 
tops,  he  scattered  his  pamphlets  all  over  the 
city.  Then  he  disappeared,  and  if  any  man 
knows  what  happened  to  him,  he  has  kept 
his  own  counsel  well. 

For  several  years  we  had  invaluable  and 
friendly  counsel  from  the  energetic  Alsatian- 
American  scholar  and  journalist  Othon 
Goepp  Guerlac,  long  of  Cornell  University, 
correspondent  of  Le  Temps  of  Paris  and  va¬ 
rious  American  publications,  and  author  of 
the  best  compilation  of  Citations  jran^aises 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  any  country.  He 
had  a  way  of  calling  our  attention  urbanely  to 
our  faults  as  well  as  our  virtues,  and  we 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him.  He  died  in 
Ithaca  in  January  1933. 

Back  in  the  thirties  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
voted  and  efficient  members  of  the  library 
staff  of  that  remarkable  institution  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Library  was.Mrs.  Sigurd  Hakstad, 
who  was  Norwegian  by  birth  but  could  read 
a  dozen  languages.  She  had  served  Books 
Abroad  usefully  for  several  years,  when  she 
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grew  ill  and  died  while  still  a  young  woman, 
in  the  autumn  of  1936. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Dr.  G.  L. 
Van  Roosbroeck  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  Romanic  Review,  and  also  of  our  staff 
with  his  eye  on  Belgian  publications,  died  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-eight.  With  his  friend 
and  our  staff  member  Professor  B.  M.  Wood- 
bridge  of  Reed  College,  Dr.  Van  Roosbroeck 
was  the  best  known  interpreter  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Belgian  literature  in  this  country.  He 
was  also  an  important  critic  of  French  liter¬ 
ature  and  a  talented  original  writer.  We  have 
missed  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  several  articles  by  and  about  the 
thoughtful  Viennese  lay  philosopher,  essayist, 
and  novelist  Emil  Lucka,  who  died  somewhat 
mysteriously  during  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Austria,  in  1942.  We  expect  to  print  more  of 
his  unpublished  material  which  was,  also 
rather  mysteriously,  bequeathed  to  this  writer 
a  short  time  before  the  announcement  of  his 
death.  Emil  Lucka  was  one  of  the  finest  minds 
and  personalities  of  his  time,  and  he  would 
be  much  more  widely  read  than  he  has  been 
if  it  were  not  for  a  certain  delicacy,  subtlety, 
and  uncomprising  quietness  which  is  of  the 
deepest  essence  of  his  art. 

We  have  never  had  a  more  zealous  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  colleague  than  the  French  critic  and 
scholar  Regis  Michaud,  who  died  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  in  1939.  Born  inMontelimar, 
France,  in  1880,  educated  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  he  came  to  this 
country  in  1906,  and  taught  successively  in 
Princeton,  Smith  College,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  California  and  Illinois.  He  was  a 
valued  interpreter  of  French  literature  to 
Americans  and  American  literature  to  the 
French.  Regis  Michaud  was  a  forthright, 
sometimes  intolerant  critic,  who  made  some 
enemies  and  many  friends.  He  was  an  intense 
nature,  and  might  have  lived  longer  if  he  had 
taken  life  more  calmly.  He  was  a  tower  of 
strength  for  Books  Abroad. 

Iconographically  the  most  conspicuous 
member  of  Books  Abroad’s  staff  was  the  half 
Spanish  half  Italian,  Peru-born,  Spain-edu¬ 
cated,  Cuban-  and  Argentina-  acclimatized, 
Oklahoma-domiciled  actor,  artist,^  musician, 
scholar,  teacher  Patricio  Gimeno,  who  went 
away  from  us  in  August  1940,  at  the  age  of 
78.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  faculty  since  1911,  first  as 
Professor  of  Art  and  later  as  senior  Professor 
of  Spanish.  His  far-flung  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  especially  with  prominent  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans,  contributed  to  making  him  a  valuable 
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reviewer,  and  his  suavely  drawn  portraits  and 
graceful  litde  sketches  helped  give  our  pages 
personality  through  a  dozen  of  our  best  years. 

President  William  Bizzell  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  perhaps  the  most  affection¬ 
ately  remembered  school  executive  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  state,  was  too  busy  a  man  to  have 
much  leisure  for  such  activities  as  book  re¬ 
viewing.  He  did  review  a  number  of  books 
for  us,  for  he  was  a  great  reader  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  BooJ(s  Abroad.  We  could  never 
have  come  to  birth,  and  we  could  never  have 
outlasted  the  vicissitudes  of  the  stormiest 
quarter<entury  in  modern  history,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  steady  backing  of  this  gen¬ 
erous  and  enlightened  friend  of  culture  and 
true  internationalism.  When  Dr.  Bizzell  said 
good-bye  to  us,  in  May  1944,  the  state  and  the 
nation  were  poorer. 

President  Bizzell  was  an  idealist  and  a  sen¬ 
sitive  nature,  and  his  death  was  without  doubt 
hastened  by  local  and  world-wide  disorders, 
by  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  This  was  true 
also  of  another  lover  of  his  kind  who  was  for 
a  long  time  the  most  prolific  member  of  our 
staff  and  whose  life,  although  shorter,  ended 
in  that  same  year — Professor  Alexander  Kaun 
of  the  University  of  California.  This  young 
Russian  scholar  was  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  new  Russia,  and  we  know  from  his 
last  letters  that  he  suffered  intensely  from  the 
disharmonies  between  the  two  nations  to  each 
of  which  he  was  earnesdy  loyal.  He  died  in 
June  1944,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five — according 
to  his  friend  the  eminent  Slavic  scholar 
George  R.  Noyes  with  “his  pencil  in  his 
hand.’’ 

One  of  the  most  colorful  of  Boo\s  Abroad’s 
family  was  the  voluble  German  Swedish 
sculptor  Arnold  Rdnnebeck.  He  had  been  for 
some  years  a  congenial  resident  of  the  Paris 
Latin  Quarter,  and  we  once  published  a  tem¬ 
peramental  piece  of  his  on  his  friend  Gertrude 
Stein,  and  another  on  his  chum  Guillaume 
Apollinaire.  A  devout  music  lover,  an  actor, 
an  art  critic,  a  religious  mystic,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  associates  we  have 
had.  He  died  in  1948,  long  aware  that  his 
days  were  numbered  but  active  to  the  end. 

The  incredible  Samuel  Putnam,  translator 
of  standard  works  from  five  foreign  Ian-  ’ 
guages,  critic,  literary  historian,  biographer, 
journalist,  frail  body  housing  an  indomitable 
spirit  which  accomplished  more  in  a  short 
lifetime  than  most  strong  men  in  a  long  one, 
began  to  work  for  us  as  early  as  1930  and  con¬ 
tinued,  with  one  long  interruption,  almost  to 
the  moment  of  his  death,  in  January  1950.  We 
claim  some  credit  for  having  pointed  him. 


many  years  ago,  to  the  merits  of  current  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature,  in  which  he  did  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  work  done  by  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  past  two  decades,  a  service  which 
was  recognized  a  year  or  two  before  his  death 
with  the  Brazilian  Pandia  Calogueras  Prize, 
never  before  awarded  to  a  North  American. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  noticed  that  the 
famous  English  Hispanist  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell 
had  come  to  Canada  to  live.  We  dropped  him  a 
line  which  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  our 
most  charming  friendships  and  one  of  Boo^^s 
Abroad’s  very  fruitful  contacts.  We  can  boast 
that  the  initiative  of  the  quadricentennial 
Cervantes  biography  which  was  published  by 
our  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  and  which 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Aubrey 
Bell’s  long  list  of  authoritative  publications, 
came  from  this  office.  In  his  gentle  way  Mr. 
Bell  was  dissatisfied  with  us  because  we  could 
never  supply  him  with  books  enough  to  satisfy 
his  ravenous  appetite.  He  was  a  choice  spirit,  a 
great  humanist  in  an  age  of  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  comic  books.  He  died  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  on  May  7,  1950. 

One  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  loyal  help¬ 
ers  we  ever  had  was  Dr.  Max  Lederer  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  who  died  in  the  summer 
of  1950  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  That 
courageous  Austrian  scholar  and  educator, 
who  had  left  Vienna  when  the  Nazis  moved 
in,  had  become  invaluable  to  us,  and  we  were 
distressed  to  lose  so  kind  a  friend.  Besides  all 
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his  other  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  Dr. 
Lcdcrer  was  distinguished  by  the  not  too  prev¬ 
alent  virtue  of  modesty.  We  are  grateful  to 
his  memory. 

•  *  * 

These  talented  men  and  women  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  Book^s  Abroad  and  worked  for  it 
without  financial  compensation  or  popular  ap¬ 
plause,  didn’t  labor  in  vain.  They  laid  a  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  a  stronger  Books  Abroad  can 
be  built.  The  magazine’s  aggressive  new  edi¬ 
tor,  equipped  with  journalistic  experience  in 
three  languages,  with  know-how,  courage, 
and  vision,  is  producing  a  good  magazine 
which  is  steadily  growing  better.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  Lewis  Gannett  spoke  of  Booths 
Abroad  as  “indispensable.”  We  don’t  believe 
he  was  flattering  us. 

The  Childhood  of  “Books  Abroad'* 

By  W.  A.  Willibrand 

Some  time  during  the  fall  of  1926  Roy  Tem¬ 
ple  House,  Head  of  the  Modern  Language 
Department  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
announced  at  a  staff  meeting  that  a  new  mag¬ 
azine  called  Books  Abroad  would  see  the  light 
of  day  around  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
Those  of  us  who  had  been  listening  to  his 
casual  remarks  probably  did  not  realize  the 
full  import  of  this  announcement:  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  venture;  the  long  hours  of  quiet 
preliminary  work  which  had  probably  been 
going  on  for  some  months;  the  unending 
labors  of  the  future;  the  University’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  facilitate  cultural  contacts  between 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  whole 
project,  including  our  own  invited  collabo¬ 
ration,  was  too  close  at  hand  and  seemed  too 
exclusively  local  for  us  to  realize  its  signifi¬ 
cance  immediately. 

There  was  no  fanfare  or  stir  of  any  kind 
when  the  infant  review  made  its  32-page  ap¬ 
pearance  early  in  1927.  Indeed  some  people 
may  have  questioned  its  legitimacy;  for  not 
one  of  the  editors  was  a  professional  writer  or 
a  specialist  in  contemporary  literature.  But 
they  were  not  new  at  the  business  of  writing. 
Some  of  them  had  edited  text  books  and  pub¬ 
lished  their  doctoral  dissertations.  Editor 
House  and  Advisory  Editor  Kenneth  C. 
Kaufman  had  demonstrated  some  competence 
and  even  robustness  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
Their  practical  linguistic  background  was  con¬ 
siderable  and  this  was  also  true  of  the  two  As¬ 
sociate  Editors,  Stephen  Scatori  and  Josiah  H. 
Combs,  who  had  studied  abroad  and  written 
their  doctor’s  dissertations  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 


Convinced  of  the  potential  usefulness  of 
the  new  periodical,  the  collaborators  went  to 
work,  probably  without  dreaming  that  this 
usefulness  would  receive  early  and  gratifying 
recognition.  After  25  years  their  readable  ma¬ 
terial  still  shows  that  they  approached  their 
task  with  grace,  urbanity,  and  directness.  Per¬ 
haps  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
Advisory  Editors,  a  somewhat  honorary  cate¬ 
gory  later  replaced  by  “Contributing  Editors,” 
were  all  from  the  Central  West:  Kansas  had 
two  representatives  in  this  group  while  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Illinois  and  Oklahoma  each  had  one. 
Of  the  total  early  editorial  staff  of  eight,  four 
were  Oklahomans. 

Oklahomans,  too,  at  least  in  terms  of  resi¬ 
dence,  were  all  of  the  reviewing  contributors 
to  the  first  issue.  In  that  little  gray-covered 
magazine  there  were  74  short  reviews,  and  43 
of  them  were  contributed  by  members  of  the 
Modern  Language  Department.  With  possi¬ 
bly  one  exception  the  remaining  thirty-one  lit¬ 
tle  pieces  were  also  written  by  people  con¬ 
nected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Never  beyond  this  stage  of  infancy 
was  Books  Abroad  nursed  so  exclusively  by 
home  talent.  The  present  reminiscencer,  who 
takes  some  pride  in  having  been  among  those 
who  sat  at  the  child’s  cradle,  finds  that  he 
wrote  a  note  on  Abel  Bonnard’s  iBloge  de 
Vignorance  for  the  first  issue  and  he  wonders 
if  some  unconscious  symbolism  lay  in  his  se¬ 
lection  of  this  essay.  In  any  event  the  birth 
year  of  Books  Abroad  began  to  open  up  cul¬ 
tural  vistas  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed  be¬ 
fore.  One  grew,  although  one  could  never 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  Books  Abroad. 
Here  at  Norman,  headquarters  of  the  review, 
one  always  found  the  editor’s  gentle  voice  of 
unpretentious  counsel  and  information — and 
the  opportunity  to  select  from  stacks  of  new 
books  those  which  would  continue  previous 
academic  interests  and  fit  into  new  cultural 
orientations. 

The  traits  usually  associated  with  the  pro¬ 
vincial  mind  somehow  did  not  apply  to  the 
editors  of  the  youthful  review.  Their  work 
manifested  a  constant  aspiration  towards  high¬ 
er  levels  of  usefulness.  TTiis  state  of  mind  may 
have  kept  many  of  us  from  experiencing  pro¬ 
vincial  surprise  at  the  rapid  development  of 
Books  Abroad.  In  New  York,  however,  some 
people  were  provincially  surprised  that  such  a 
magazine  “should  have  been  born  in  Norman, 
Oklahoma,”  thus  filling  a  need  which  “one 
would  have  expected  the  Eastern  universities 
to  fill.” 

The  editor’s  brain<hild  doubled  and  tre¬ 
bled  in  size  during  the  first  year.  This  growth 
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was  not  exactly  surprising  for  it  merely  meant 
that  a  whole  string  of  foster  parents,  includ¬ 
ing  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  numerous 
publishers  and  reviewers  were  doing  well  by 
the  lusty  youngster.  More  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise  was  the  fact  that  the  child’s  legiti¬ 
macy  was  tacitly  but  handsomely  recognized 
in  the  second  issue  by  professors  in  very  un¬ 
provincial  universities:  New  York,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Chicago,  Stanford.  This  issue 
marked  the  entry  of  Albert  Guerard  into  the 
councils  of  Boo^s  Abroad.  He  brought  with 
him  a  richness  which  owes  more  to  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  course  of  western  civili¬ 
zation  than  to  his  temporary  association  with 
a  number  of  important  universities.  A  little 
later  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan,  at  that  time  a 
Wisconsin  German  Professor  and  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Modern  Language  journal, 
helped  us  with  publicity  and  then  came  into 
that  promising  childhood  as  one  of  the  most 
faithful  contributors. 

This  period  of  the  magazine  was  exciting  in 
a  genuine,  unsensational  sort  of  way.  Every 
issue  brought  surprises.  Writers  who  had 
many  outlets  for  their  work  were  generous  to 
Books  Abroad.  It  was  during  the  proofread¬ 
ing  that  we  came  across  most  of  the  sur¬ 
prises  in  the  way  of  new  names,  titles,  infor¬ 
mation,  unexpected  views  and  excellent  bits 
of  writing.  The  element  of  self-criticism  also 
entered  when  we  compared  our  own  reviews 
with  those  of  others  in  the  galley  proofs.  If 
one  did  not  leave  them  to  be  done  in  hours  of 
weariness  this  kind  of  work  was  not  a  chore. 
And  our  amateurish  book  reviewing  wasn’t 
either.  What  did  it  matter  if  one  perspired 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  over  a  very  short 
review.?  Didn’t  some  professional  writers 
work  just  as  slowly,?  If  the  finished  product 
was  a  just  appraisal  with  a  bit  of  style  so  that 
the  editor  could  give  it  the  companionship  of 
pieces  by  distinguished  contributors,  all  was 
well.  At  first  it  seemed  difficult  to  boil  our 
reviews  down  to  the  requested  one  or  two 
hundred  words  but  when  we  read  the  editor’s 
own  concise  and  critical  characterizations  of 
often  less  than  one  hundred  words,  we  were 
convinced  that  it  could  be  done. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  Books  Abroad 
had  a  considerable  number  of  regular  review¬ 
ers,  thanks  to  the  persistent  industry  of  our 
letter-writing  and  book-dispatching  editor. 
Two  critics  of  international  reputation,  Rene 
Lalou  and  Julius  Bab,  had  articles  in  the  third 
issue.  Important  names  were  added  at  such 
a  rate  that  it  no  longer  caused  a  great  deal  of 
surprise  when  little  contributions  came  from 
such  masters  of  the  written  word  as  Thomas 


Mann,  Bernard  Shaw,  Ezra  Pound,  Alfonso 
Reyes,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Jacinto  Benavente,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

From  the  very  beginning  our  precocious 
quarterly  allowed  no  important  European  lit¬ 
erary  event  to  escape  its  notice.  We  suggest 
as  a  matter  of  considered  understatement  that 
a  number  of  master’s  theses  might  be  devoted 
to  phases  of  continental  literature  as  reflected 
in  the  early  volumes  of  Books  Abroad.  And  a 
search  through  all  the  25  volumes  would 
yield  topics  for  many  a  doctoral  dissertation. 
In  numerous  instances  the  researcher  would 
discover  fresh  and  independent  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  authors  who  might  previously  have 
been  the  victims  of  prejudiced  and  stereotyped 
judgments. 

The  University’s  financial  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  1928  caused  the  editors  to  fear 
for  the  continued  vigor  of  a  journalistic  life 
that  had  begun  under  such  promising  aus¬ 
pices.  Thanks  to  local  effort,  to  outside  de¬ 
mands  for  the  magazine,  to  donations,  and  the 
institution  of  a  subscription  fee  there  were  no 
further  financial  worries.  Even  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  when  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  raised  a  loan  fund  to  send  col¬ 
leagues  away  to  study  so  that  no  dismissals 
would  be  necessary,  there  was  no  serious 
thought  of  discontinuing  the  review  or  reduc¬ 
ing  its  size. 

Indeed  it  was  during  the  depth  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  in  1932,  that  Books  Abroad  achieved 
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a  climax  of  recognition  in  making  its  most 
significant  early  contribution  to  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  We  refer  to  the  memorable  Volume  VI, 
the  first  two  numbers  of  which  brought  six 
articles  and  a  symposium  of  22  pieces  on 
Arthur  Schnitzler,  who  had  recently  died  in 
his  native  Vienna.  Internationally  known 
authors,  critics,  and  professors  expressed  brief¬ 
ly  their  reaction  to  the  Austrian  dramatist  who 
had  belonged  to  world  literature  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  a  second  sym¬ 
posium  of  that  year  Nobel  Prize  winners 
like  Tagore,  Benavente  and  Sinclair  Lewis, 
along  with  critics  like  Henry  Van  Dyke,  H. 
L.  Mencken,  George  N.  Shuster,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  writers  had  their  say  on  “Prod¬ 
ding  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee.”  Interest  in 
this  symposium  overflowed  into  the  final 
“Correspondence”  section  of  Volume  VI, 
where  Ernest  S.  Greene  and  Upton  Sinclair 
appeared  with  judicious  clarifying  statements. 
In  1932  Bool{s  Abroad  also  gave  attention  to 
the  centennial  commemoration  of  Goethe’s 
death.  Much  more  significant,  however,  was 
this  volume’s  high  level  of  cosmopolitanism. 
Many  of  its  numerous  articles  and  reviews 
belong  to  the  undying  Goethean  dream  of 
“Weltliteratur.” 

Volume  Six  marked  the  end  of  BooJ{s 
Abroad’s  childhood  and  youth.  It  had  come 
a  long  way  since  its  first  numbers  were  sent 
free  of  charge  to  interested  readers.  By  1932 
the  creative  vision,  the  guidance,  and  the 
quiet  diligence  of  its  editors  had  secured  the 
competent  and  extensive  cooperation  which 
made  the  review  an  indispensable  tool  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  contemporary  literature. 

Consulting  Editor 


Pioneers  Loo\  Back, 

My  association  with  Books  Abroad  has  been 
one  of  the  most  exciting  in  a  life  full  of  con¬ 
siderable  excitement.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Books  Abroad  was 
entering  its  second  year.  It  was  a  small,  badly 
printed  quarterly  sent  out  in  unprepossessing 
grey  covers.  Roy  Temple  House,  a  man  of 
unlimited  vision  and  tremendous  enthusiasm 
tempered  by  innate  cautiousness,  was  debat¬ 
ing  whether  his  favorite  child  could  stay  alive 
much  longer.  It  was  heartbreaking  work — as 
it  has  always  been  since  those  days. 

I  immediately  decided  that  Books  Abroad 
not  only  should  be  kept  alive  but  also  should 
be  given  a  typographical  dress  consonant  with 
its  purpose  and  content.  I  decided  also  to 


make  it  a  basic  factor  in  the  new  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press  which  was  in  the  process 
of  being  formed. 

Thus  began  ten  extraordinarily  pleasant 
years  of  association  with  Roy  Temple  House 
and  later  with  Kenneth  Kaufman  and  other 
pioneers  in  Books  Abroad.  The  only  grave 
crisis  that  I  can  recall  in  the  ten-year  period 
was  when  the  circulation  was  growing  by 
such  leaps  and  bounds  that  it  was  threatening 
the  Press  with  bankruptcy  inasmuch  as  it 
was  then  distributed  free.  Dr.  House,  while 
recognizing  the  validity  of  my  arguments  to 
place  a  reasonable  subscription  charge  for  the 
magazine,  was  somewhat  fearful  that  in  doing 
so  we  might  destroy  the  magazine’s  useful¬ 
ness.  I  recall  the  many  discussions  we  had, 
and  finally  we  settled  on  a  most  modest  price. 
It  was  true  our  subscriptions  dropped  sharply 
but  in  the  following  year  the  vitality  of  the 
magazine  was  demonstrated  in  that  we  had  a 
phenomenal  percentage  of  renewals. 

Few  people  who  have  read  Books  Abroad 
in  its  memorable  twenty-five  years  realize  that 
no  contributor  has  ever  received  a  penny  of 
compensation.  It  was  a  work  of  love  on  the 
part  of  everyone,  and  even  teaching  loads  or 
work  loads  were  not  reduced  to  permit  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  magazine.  All  of  us  worked  on 
it  on  weekends  and  at  night,  and  if  at  times 
it  seemed  to  the  sophisticate  to  have  some  as¬ 
pects  of  amateurishness,  it  was  not  due  to  lack 
of  professional  competence  or  zeal  but  simply 
that  there  were  not  enough  hours  in  a  week 
to  give  it  the  “class”  which  a  highly-paid, 
high-powered  full-time  staff  would  have  given 
it.  Even  so,  as  I  look  back  over  my  files,  I 
think  the  magazine  in  those  early  days  was 
quite  a  remarkable  achievement  and  naturally 
its  progress  in  recent  years,  both  under  Mr. 
House  and  under  Mr.  Noth,  and  with  the 
wonderful  cooperation  of  Savoie  Lottinville, 
Director  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
has  made  it  in  every  sense  one  of  the  world’s 
distinguished  quarterlies. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  relating  one  hu¬ 
morous  incident  that  happened  during  the 
history  of  the  magazine.  It  was  sent,  during 
its  free  period,  to  all  the  crowned  princes  of 
Europe.  After  King  Alphonso  of  Spain  ab¬ 
dicated,  the  Madrid  post  office  returned  the 
King’s  copy.  The  people  in  the  post  office 
must  have  had  a  wonderful  time  because 
rubber-stamped  in  French,  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  were  the  words:  “Left  without  leaving 
forwarding  address.  Unknown.” 

Joseph  A.  Brandt 
University  of  California 
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Practicing  what  I  used  to  preach  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  manager  of  Booths  Abroad, 
I  am  showing  my  appreciation  of  its  worth  in 
the  most  practical  way — by  renewing  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  coming  year. 

How  matter-of-course  it  seems  now  that 
Books  Abroad  should  have  a  subscription 
price  on  its  masthead!  But  I  am  sure  that  few 
present-day  readers  know  how  hard  it  was 
for  Dr.  House  to  see  the  dollar  mark  appear 
there  in  the  issue  of  January  1932.  This  rep¬ 
resented  to  him  a  setback  in  his  plans  for  the 
periodical.  In  his  first  mention  of  the  project 
to  me,  in  the  fall  of  1926,  he  had  emphasized 
that  it  could  fulfill  its  mission  of  promoting 
international  understanding  only  if  it  were 
distributed  free  of  charge.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  practical-minded  enough  to  realize 
what  financial  difficulties  were  ahead,  so  it 
had  become  my  job  to  obviate  those  difficul¬ 
ties,  if  possible,  by  selling  some  advertising 
space. 

Well,  I  didn’t  succeed.  Few  advertisers  were 
attracted  by  the  letters  in  which  I  set  forth  in 
glowing  terms  the  advantages  of  this  new  me¬ 
dium.  And  with  each  issue  the  financial  sit¬ 
uation  became  more  acute.  We  had  some  do¬ 
nations  but  these,  welcome  as  they  were,  did 
not  suffice  to  meet  publishing  costs,  and  in¬ 
evitably  the  day  came  when  Joseph  A.  Brandt, 
editor  of  university  publications,  waved  his 
pipe  over  a  sheet  of  figures  and  declared  that 
Books  Abroad  simply  could  not  remain  on  a 
free-distribution  basis.  Dr.  House,  knowing 
that  this  would  mean  the  removal  from  our 
mailing  list  of  many  European  readers,  held 
out  as  long  as  possible.  I  realized  then  how 
strongly  he  was  animated  in  this  enterprise 
by  beneficence,  and  I  felt  almost  like  a  Phi¬ 
listine  when  I  backed  Joe  Brandt  in  advocating 
a  new  business  policy. 

That  feeling  was  still  with  me  when  my 
desk  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  became  the 
Books  Abroad  business  office — when  our  first 
paid  subscriber,  geographer  Warren  Thorn- 
thwaite,  brought  in  his  dollar  bill — when  I  ac¬ 
quired  an  assistant  in  the  person  of  Ernie  Hill. 
Ernie  has  gone  far  since  then,  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  but  he 
still  likes  to  reminisce  about  the  days  when 
we  were  eager  beavers  in  that  office — making 
out  subscription  cards  in  triplicate,  filing  them 
in  a  desk  drawer,  counting  on  our  fingers  our 
daily  take  of  dollars. 

I  hope  that  in  time  Dr.  House  became  rec¬ 
onciled  to  a  mailing  list  limited  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  and  that,  looking  back  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  he  feels  that  the  change  of 
policy  did  not  keep  Books  Abroad  from  liv¬ 


ing  up  to  the  aim  with  which  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  it. 

So  well  has  it  lived  up  to  that  high  aim _ 

under  him  and  Kenneth  Kaufman  and  the 
present  editor — that  I’m  going  to  wish  you  a 
happy  birthday  by  renewing  my  subscription 
for  two  years!  Todd  Downing 

Atok^s,  Oklahoma 

Sometime  during  the  fall  of  1926  Profes¬ 
sor  Roy  Temple  House  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Languages  began  to  make  plans  for  a  new 
and  path-breaking  journey,  the  launching  and 
conducting  of  an  international  quarterly  to 
be  published  and  distributed  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  print  shop.  The  new  magazine  was  to 
be  devoted  to  notices  and  reviews  of  important 
books  published  abroad.  The  name  naturally 
and  happily  chosen  for  the  quarterly  was 
Books  Abroad.  Associated  with  Professor 
House  in  the  venture  were  all  the  members  of 
the  Modern  Language  staff.  The  first  issue, 
Volume  I,  Number  1,  appeared  near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1927  and  was  dated  January,  1927. 

With  Professor  House  as  editor,  Stephen 
Scatori  and  Josiah  H.  Combs  were  listed  as 
associate  editors.  Five  advisory  or  contributing 
editors  were  named,  including  Kenneth  C. 
Kaufman,  then  of  Oklahoma  City  Central 
High  School.  In  the  second  issue  seven  advi¬ 
sory  editors  were  listed  and  this  number 
reached  nine  in  the  third  and  fourth  issues.  In 
the  summer  of  1927  Josiah  Comhs  left  the 
faculty,  and  in  the  third  and  later  issues  W. 
A.  Willibrand  was  named  as  one  of  the  two 
associate  editors.  In  the  fourth  issue  the  name 
of  Todd  Downing  appeared  as  advertising 
manager,  and  the  first  pages  of  advertising, 
half  a  dozen  or  so,  appeared.  Alx)ut  half  of 
the  advertising  was  of  exchanges,  publications 
of  one  sort  or  another  from  other  universities, 
and  was  doubltless  on  a  basis  of  quid  pro  quo. 

The  print  shop  of  the  University  at  the  time 
was  used  chiefly  to  publish  bulletins,  includ¬ 
ing  the  general  catalogue,  and  to  furnish  all 
needed  supplies,  programs,  letterheads,  etc., 
for  departments  and  schools  and  also  to  print 
cards  and  other  materials  for  the  registry  of¬ 
fice.  A  few  masters’  theses  and  other  brief  re¬ 
ports  of  research  had  been  published  from 
time  to  time.  My  interest  in  the  quarterly  was 
keen,  but  my  part  in  its  beginnings  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  as  dean  of  administration  I 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
university  publications,  and  it  was  my  task  to 
try  to  fit  the  publication  of  the  new  magazine 
into  the  work  of  the  small  print  shop  without 
disrupting  it  or  delaying  too  much  the  usual 
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printing.  This  was  not  always  easy,  as  we  had 
sometimes  to  put  off  other  work,  and  na¬ 
turally  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  normal 
load  of  the  shop  wherever  possible.  This 
meant  that  I  had  to  save  time  and  money 
when  I  could,  and  some  of  my  attempts  to 
save  seemed  arbitrary  to  many  members  of  the 
faculty. 

There  were  two  special  difficulties  that  had 
not  been  foreseen  fully,  and  neither  was  such 
that  I  could  help.  First,  Bool{s  Abroad  was  not 
entitled  to  second  class  mailing,  most  copies 
were  sent  gratis  overseas,  and,  accordingly,  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  book  rates,  and  this 
meant  a  sizeable  bill  for  postage.  Second,  our 
printers  had  neither  equipment  nor  experi¬ 
ence  to  care  for  the  accents,  tildes,  and  umlauts 
needed  to  set  up  the  titles  of  foreign  books  or 
the  foreign  names  mentioned  in  the  reviews. 

No  wonder  President  Bizzell  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  financing  the  new  publication, 
and  the  pressure  of  faculty  members  who  dis¬ 
liked  the  idea  of  fewer  letterheads  and  smaller 
bulletin  issues  began  to  reach  him.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  that  he  must  yield  to  pressure. 
The  University  had  a  limited  budget  and  it 
seemed  difficult  to  find  more  money  for  the 
print  shop,  but  the  president  finally  decided 
to  give  the  quarterly  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 
Proof  of  the  worth  of  the  effort  soon  began  to 
come  in.  I  shall  give  one  illustration,  and  it  is 
given  only  as  typical.  I  spent  my  vacation  of 
two  weeks  in  August,  1927,  in  Berkeley  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  California. 
Everywhere  I  went  members  of  the  California 
faculty  whom  I  knew  or  met  spoke  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  new  and  unique  quarterly. 
Booths  Abroad.  Remember  that  only  two  num¬ 
bers  had  appeared  at  that  time.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  faculty  brought  in  similar  reports, 
and  letters  of  like  tenor  reached  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  By  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  the  quar¬ 
terly  was  beginning  to  make  a  place  for  it¬ 
self.  The  budget  of  the  print  shop  was  ad¬ 
justed,  and  a  small  income  soon  began  to  come 
in  from  advertising  and  from  gifts  and  per¬ 
sonal  subscriptions.  Early  in  1928  it  seemed 
that  the  publication  was  on  solid  ground. 

My  part  in  all  this  continued  only  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  that  is,  the  first  six  issues.  In 
September,  1928,  the  print  shop  was  placed 
under  a  director,  and  presently  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  as  the  University  Press.  Booths  Abroad 
seemed  well  established.  Doubtless  the  quar¬ 
terly  continued  to  suffer  from  growing  pains, 
but  the  physical  management  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  in  new  and  abler  hands  than  mine. 

Roy  Gittinger 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
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When  we  decided  to  move  from  Oregon  to 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  friends  ex¬ 
claimed;  “Are  you  after  oil?  What  else  is 
there  except  Indians  and  cowboys,  dust 
storms,  rattlesnakes  and  no  trees?”  “There  is 
Boo/^s  Abroad,''  I  replied,  “and  there  is  a 
University  Press.” 

In  September  1930  our  very  first  impression 
of  the  Campus  was  as  depressing  as  the  De¬ 
pression  which  was  hitting  the  nation.  A  hot 
wind  swirled  heaps  of  red  dust,  little  model- 
cyclones,  across  vast  and  barren  fields,  where 
a  few  parched  small  trees  tried  hard  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Today,  the  Campus  is  a  city  as  compared 
with  a  village  then,  with  large  trees,  lawns, 
flower  gardens,  ponds.  Bool(s  Abroad  also  took 
root,  grew,  and  spread.  It  has  put  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  on  the  map  of  the 
international  Republic  of  Letters. 

Boo1{s  Abroad  was  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Liberal  Arts  building,  across  the 
hall  from  the  offices  of  the  Philosophy  De¬ 
partment.  It  had  then  no  office  of  its  own.  A 
former  classroom  served  as  office  for  several 
professors  of  languages.  I  used  to  step  across 
the  hall  to  look  at  the  newly  arrived  books 
behind  the  glass-doors  of  a  bookcase  and  to 
wait  until  Dr.  House,  the  editor,  would  return 
from  his  classes  and  unlock  the  treasures. 
Love  and  enthusiasm  are  the  parents  of  all 
worthwhile  things;  Bool{s  Abroad  was  born 
amidst  the  business  of  teaching.  Now  it  is 
established  in  its  own  suite  of  offices,  has  ex¬ 
pert  secretarial  helpers  and  an  editor  who  can 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  job.  As  Ernst 
Erich  Noth  puts  it;  “The  most  miraculous 
thing  about  BooJ^s  Abroad  is  that  and  how  it 
came  into  existence.” 

Boot{^s  Abroad  offered  me  the  chance  and 
gave  me  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  works 
of  Jacob  Burckhardt,  Carl  Spitteler,  Stephan 
George,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  and  Hermann 
Hesse  to  its  readers.  And  it  was  gratifying  to 
see  that  our  pioneering  was  followed  by  trans¬ 
lations.  My  review  of  the  German  of  the 
Chinese  classic  King  Pin  Meh  was  quoted  by 
the  publisher  in  announcing  his  English  trans¬ 
lation.  Those  were  great  moments. 

But  to  me  the  greatest  charm  of  Bool(s 
Abroad  was  that  it  did  not  consist  of  great 
moments.  We  need  not  only  precious  gold, 
but  also  common  coin.  Bool(s  Abroad  was 
like  life  itself  which  is  not  too  choosy.  Life 
may  be  composed  of  all  sorts  of  specialties,  but 
life  itself  is  neither  specialistic  nor  uniform; 
neither  is  philosophy.  Boof^^s  Abroad  kept  me 
in  touch  with  life,  kept  me  intellectually  alive, 
thus  enlivening  my  professional  work.  One 
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felt  the  pulse  of  the  world  and  sensed  its 
moods. 

As  often  as  I  have  mentioned  Books  Abroad 
I  have  thought  of  Roy  Temple  House.  Lx)ve 
and  enthusiasm.?  Yes.  He  says  the  idea  of 
Books  Abroad  is  greater  than  any  individual 
who  serves  it.  Such  people  we  call  idealists. 
But  idealism  would  be  a  dream  without  the 
practical  realization  of  the  idea.  Day  and 
night,  on  weekdays  and  on  Sundays,  vaca¬ 
tionless  and  unfailing  he  was  there  working. 
And  yet  he  had  time  for  everyone,  as  Books 
Abroad  has  space  for  every  individual.  A  kind 
heart,  a  hard  will,  a  musing  humor,  a  catholic 
appreciation,  a  democratic  American  and  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  world,  this  is  Dr.  House — and  such 
is  the  genius  of  Books  Abroad. 

There  is  much  talk  of  “One  World.”  And 
usually  a  super-state,  a  political  super-machine 
is  meant.  And  there  are  speculations  and  wor¬ 
ries  as  to  which  power  will  govern  it.  The 
world  course  may  be  or  may  not  be  headed  in 
that  direction  which  may  or  may  not  be  de¬ 
sirable.  In  the  meantime  we  must  cultivate 
minds  which  are  not  provincial.  To  become  a 
citizen  of  the  human  kosmos  takes  love,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  patience,  work — the  widest  world 
is  narrow  without  world-wide  individuals. 

Gustav  E.  Mueller 
Norman,  Oklahoma 

A  ** Books  Abroad”  Calendar 

By  R.  T.  H. 

Autumn  1926.  Plans  completed  by  an  edito¬ 
rial  staff  consisting  of  Roy  Temple  House, 
Stephen  Scatori,  Josiah  H.  Combs  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma;  Antonio  Mari- 
noni.  University  of  Arkansas;  Arthur  L. 
Owen,  H.  C.  Thurnau,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas;  Carlos  Castillo,  University  of  Chicago; 
Kenneth  C.  Kaufman,  Oklahoma  City 
High  School.  Book  publishers  in  the  major 
countries  solicited.  Books  arrive  in  great 
numbers;  one  Madrid  publisher  sends  his 
entire  output  for  several  years  back,  filling 
an  entire  mail-pouch. 

Winter  1927.  First  issue.  32  pages,  mediocre 
paper,  mediocre  proofreading.  But  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  in  several  countries.  Edi¬ 
tors  all  “pepped  up.” 

Spring  1927.  Larger.  Reviews  by  such  promi¬ 
nent  scholars  as  Albert  Guerard,  William 
A.  Nitze,  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins.  Tons  of 
mail,  some  criticism  but  many  bouquets. 
Editors  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

Summer  1927.  Rene  Lalou  on  The  Problem  of 
Man  in  Contemporary  French  Literature. 
Julius  Bab  on  German  Drama  in  1926.  Edi¬ 
tors  growing  a  little  soberer. 


Autumn  1927.  Still  enlarging.  Albert  Schinz 
on  French  publication  in  1927.  Some  brick¬ 
bats. 

Winter  1928.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  oh  Lom¬ 
bard  architecture  of  the  Renaissance.  Kuno 
Francke  on  Georg  Brandes. 

Spring  1928.  J.  D.  M.  Ford  on  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Summer  1928.  Announcement  of  $2,000  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  Edi¬ 
tors  growing  “cocky”  again. 

Autumn  1929.  Henri  de  Ziegler  on  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  Italian  Switzerland.  A.  Lejnev  on 
modern  Russian  poetry. 

Winter  1930.  Daniel  Mornet  on  erudition  and 
preconceived  ideas. 

Spring  1930.  Daniel  Mornet  on  erudite  criti¬ 
cism  vs.  impressionistic  criticism. 

Summer  1930.  James  F.  Muirhead  on  Carl 
Spitteler.  Frederic  Mistral  neveu  on  his 
uncle. 

Autumn  1930.  Popular  indignation  has  forced 
us  to  cut  our  leaves.  Waldo  Frank  on  Jose 
Carlos  Mariategui.  Fortunat  Strowski  on 
the  French  theater,  Maurice  Gauchez  on 
Belgian  letters. 

Winter  1931.  John  A.  Walz  on  the  late  Kuno 
Francke. 

Spring  1931.  Daniel  Mornet  on  recent  ten¬ 
dencies  in  literary  criticism. 

Summer  1931.  Manuel  Ugarte  on  women 
writers  of  South  America. 
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Autumn  1931.  Joseph  A.  Brandt  becomes 
Managing  Editor.  Symposium  on  the  plight 
of  European  writers.  Participants,  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  Gustav  Frenssen,  W.  E.  Svis- 
kind,  Robert  Neumann,  Leon  Lemonnier, 
Luc  Durtain. 

Winter  1932.  Jose  Vasconcelos  on  WAy  I  Be¬ 
came  a  Magazine  Editor.  Tributes  to  the  late 
Arthur  Schnitzler  by  Carl  Van  Doren, 
Stark  Young,  Channing  Pollock,  Burns 
Mantle,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Clifton  Fadi- 
man,  Jakob  Wassermann,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Ernst  Zahn,  Julius  Bab. 

Spring  1932.  Count  Carlo  Sforza  on  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce. 

Summer  1932.  Autobiographical  article  by 
Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Comments  on 
the  Nobel  Prizes  by  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
Jacinto  Benavente,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Henry  Seidel 
Canby,  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  Loon,  Constance  Lindsay 
Skinner,  Henry  Hazlitt,  George  N.  Shus¬ 
ter,  Christian  Gauss,  Upton  Sinclair. 

Autumn  1932.  Arturo  Cerretani  on  the  new 
literature  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Winter  1933.  Albert  Guerard  on  literature 
and  civilization. 

Spring  1933.  V.  F.  Calverton  on  Marxism  and 
American  literature. 

Summer  1933.  Guillermo  de  Torre  on  Samuel 
Putnam’s  Literary  Caravan. 

Autumn  1933.  Howard  Mumford  Jones  on 
Friedrich  Schonemann’s  Die  V ereinigten 
Staaten  von  Ameril{a. 

Winter  1934.  E.  Allison  Peers  on  the  legend 
of  contemporary  Spain.  The  editors  report 
subsidies  from  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel¬ 
gium  Foundation,  The  Carl  Schurz  Me¬ 
morial  Foundation,  and  several  individuals. 

Spring  1934.  John  (rould  Fletcher  on  French 
influences  in  English  literature. 

Summer  1934.  Count  Carlo  Sforza  on  the 
Italian  writer’s  love  of  nature. 

Autumn  1934.  Carleton  Beals  on  contempo¬ 
rary  Peruvian  literature. 

Winter  1935.  Afranio  Peixoto  on  North 
American  social  and  literary  influences  in 
Brazil. 

Spring  1935.  Armand  Godoy  on  polymetric 
poetry.  Titanic  passage  at  arms  between 
Carleton  Beals  and  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco 
anent  the  former’s  Fire  on  the  Andes. 

Summer  1935.  Argument  with  Ezra  Pound. 

Autumn  1935.  Count  Sforza  on  the  legend  of 
Italian  skepticism.  Since  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  was  not  awarded  in  1935, 
B.A.  printed  nominations  by  Sinclair  Lewis, 
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H.  L.  Mencken,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Louis 
Adamic,  George  Jean  Nathan,  Burton 
Rascoe,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  etc.  Our  jury 
awarded  the  prize  to  Maxim  Gorky. 

Winter  1936.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  on  the 
Portuguese  novelist  Manuel  de  Campos 
Pereira.  Regis  Michaud  on  Andre  Gide’s 
visit  to  Russia. 

Spring  1936.  Debate  on  the  merits  of  com¬ 
parative  literature:  Samuel  Putnam,  Frank 
W.  Chandler,  Henry  Smith. 

Summer  1936.  Count  Sforza  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  decadence  of  Europe.  Symposium,  My 
Debt  to  Booths;  Hugh  Walpole,  Frank 
Swinnerton,  Ernst  Zahn,  Waldemar  Bon- 
sels,  Aino  Kallas,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz, 
Concha  Espina,  Rene  Schickele,  Andre 
Maurois,  Johan  Bojer,  Victor  Margueritte, 
Otto  Flake,  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

Autumn  1936.  John  Charpentier  on  the 
French  novel  in  the  past  decade. 

Winter  1937.  Klaus  Mann  on  German  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Spring  1937.  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  on  the  Span- 
ish-American  novel. 

Summer  1937.  G.  A.  Borgesc  on  contempo¬ 
rary  Italian  literature. 

Autumn  1937.  Special  issue  devoted  mainly 
to  Czechoslovak  literature. 

Winter  1938.  My  Debt  to  Books.  Symposium 
by  Royal  Cortissoz,  Clayton  Hamilton, 
Josef  Ponten,  Jose  Vasconcelos,  Klaus 
Mann,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Mariano  Azuela, 
Nathan  Asch. 

Spring  1938.  My  Debt  to  Bookt.  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  Ventura  Cal¬ 
deron,  Pedro  Emilio  Coll,  Julio  Jimenez 
Rueda,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Waldo 
Frank,  Paul  Eldridge,  Arturo  Torres-Rio¬ 
seco,  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman,  Emil 
Lengyel,  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri. 

Summer  1938.  Count  Sforza  on  D’Annunzio, 
Inventor  of  Fascism.  My  Debt  to  Books’- 
Reminiscences  by  George  Goyau,  Maurice 
Bedel,  Henry  Bordeaux,  Arturo  Gimenez 
Pastor,  Norman  Angell,  Francis  de  Mio- 
mandre,  Louis  Bertrand,  Maurice  Dekobra, 
Paul  Hazard,  Blaise  Cendrars. , 

Autumn  1938.  My  Quest  of  the  Ultimates,  by 
Emil  Lucka.  Regis  Michaud  gives  Charles 
Maurras  a  dressing-down. 

Winter  1939.  My  Debt  to  Books,  by  Oskar 
Maria  Graf,  Gaston  Rageot,  Leon  Frapie, 
Pierre  Hamp,  Romain  Coolus,  Luc  Dur¬ 
tain,  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus,  Octave  Au- 
bry,  Hans  Natonek,  Ricardo  Rojas,  Abel 
Bonnard,  Max  Fischer,  Balder  Olden, 
Carlos  Prendez  Saldias,  Carlos  Reyles. 

Spring  1939.  Count  Sforza  on  the  untimely 
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death  of  Leo  Ferrero.  My  Debt  to  Boo\s: 
Confessions  by  Alfred  Neumann,  Alex¬ 
ander  Lernet-Holenia,  Franz  Theodor 
Czokor,  Robert  Musil. 

Summer  1939.  Tributes  to  the  late  Regis 
Michaud,  by  F.  B.  Giovanelli,  Alphonse  J. 
Roche,  Lucien  Wolff.  My  Debt  to  Bool{s, 
memories  by  Gertrude  Stein  and  Roda 
Roda. 

Autumn  1939.  Armand  Godoy  on  O.  V.  L. 
de  Milosz.  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher  on  trans¬ 
lating  Dante. 

Winter  1940.  Kurt  Pinthus  on  the  late  Ernst 
Toller.  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  on  Manuel 
Gonzalez  Prada. 

Spring  1940.  Burton  Rascoe  on  Albert 
Guerard  and  the  Great  Awareness.  Muna 
Lee  on  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos.  Our 
Super-Nobel  Election:  Nominations  by 
Richard  Aldington,  Herbert  Asquith, 
Fernand  Baldensperger,  Carleton  Beals, 
Hermann  Claudius,  Albert  Guerard,  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  Alexander  Kaun,  Thyde 
Monnier,  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan,  Alfred 
Neumann,  Sean  O’Casey,  George  Marion 
O’Donnell,  D.  de  Sola  Pool,  Ezra  Pound, 
Burton  Rascoe,  Harry  Slochower,  Frank 
Swinnerton,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Carl  Van 
Doren.  The  winner,  for  the  entire  post-1918 
period,  was  Thomas  Mann,  to  whom  we 
awarded  a  certificate. 

Summer  1940.  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  on  the 
history  of  printing  in  Mexico. 

Winter  1941.  Ernst  Waldinger  on  his  uncle 
Sigmund  Freud. 

Spring  1941.  Albert  Parry  on  Mark  Twain  in 
Russia. 

Summer  1941.  Rainer  Schickele  on  his  father 
Rene  Schickele. 

Autumn  1941.  Count  Sforza  on  the  optimistic 
philosophy  of  Benedetto  Croce. 

Winter  1942.  Autobiographical  article  by 
Joseph  Wittlin. 

Spring  1942.  Ramon  J.  Sender  On  a  Really 
Severe  Aesthetic. 

Summer  1942.  Transplanted  Writers.  Sympo¬ 
sium,  participants:  Fernand  Baldensperger, 
Heinrich  Mann,  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Krish- 
nalal  Shridharani,  Llewellyn  Jones,  W.  E. 
Garrison,  Otto  Strasser,  Burton  Rascoe, 
Gustave  Cohen,  Ferdinand  Bruckner,  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  Katherine  Anne  Porter. 

Autumn  1942.  Autobiographical  article  by 
Chih  Meng.  Eloquent  article  on  the  cultural 
crimes  of  Nazism,  by  Oskar  Maria  Graf. 

Winter  1943.  Ernst  Feder  on  his  last  conver¬ 
sations  with  Stefan  Zweig.  Personal  mem¬ 
ories  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  by  his  son  Hein¬ 
rich  Schnitzler  and  by  Bayard  Quincy  Mor¬ 


gan.  Phonetically  transcribed  debate  be¬ 
tween  Pierre  Delattre  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  F.  S.  Wingfield  of  Chicago. 

Spring  1943.  H.  R.  Hays  on  Jorge  Carrera 
Andrade. 

Summer  1943.  Alfred  Gonzalez  Prada’s  mem¬ 
ories  of  his  father,  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada. 

Autumn  1943.  Ernesto  Montenegro  on  the 
Marcelin  brothers.  Eric  Russell  Bentley  on 
the  German  writers  in  exile. 

Winter  1944.  Friderike  Zweig  on  the  relations 
between  Joseph  Roth  and  her  husband. 

Spring  1944.  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade  on  the 
poets  of  Ecuador. 

Summer  1944.  First  appearance  of  a  selection 
from  Andre  Maurois’s  translations  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Browning’s  Sonnets  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell  on  the  soul  of 
Spain. 

Autumn  1944.  George  R.  Noyes  on  the  late 
Alexander  Kaun.  Eric  Russell  Bentley  on 
the  German  theater  since  1933.  Benjamin 
M.  Woodbridge  on  the  late  Jean  Tousseul. 

Winter  1945.  Arnold  Rdnnebeck’s  memories 
of  Ciertrude  Stein. 

Spring  1945.  Our  Alfonso  Reyes,  by  Waldo 
Frank,  Albert  Guerard,  Muna  Lee,  Ramon 
Sender,  Tomas  Navarro,  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle,  Alberto  Rembao,  Antonio  Castro 
Leal,  Jose  Luis  Martinez,  Wilberto  L. 
Canton. 

Summer  1945.  Tributes  to  the  late  Kenneth 
Kaufman.  J.  Greshoff  on  the  literature  of 
South  Africa. 

Autumn  1945.  J.  Greshoff  on  Dutch  journal¬ 
ism  out  of  Holland. 

Winter  1946.  Do  Foreign  Languages  Improve 
Your  Own?  Symposium  by  Howard  Mum- 
ford  Jones,  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Muna  Lee,  Burton  Rascoe,  Porter  Sargent, 
Leonard  Bacon,  Stanley  Vestal,  Channing 
Pollock,  James  Truslow  Adams,  Marquis 
James,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Ben  Ames  Wil¬ 
liams,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  Waldo  Frank,  Ramon  Sender, 
Felix  Morley,  Albert  Guerard,  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair,  Henri  M.  Peyre,  Thomas  Hornsby 
Ferril,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  George  Jean 
Nathan,  Stanley  Walker,  Carl  Van  Doren, 
Andre  Maurois,  Pitrim  A.  Sorokin,  Erskine 
Caldwell. 

Spring  1946.  Harry  E.  Wedeck  on  Afghan 
poetry.  Walter  A.  Reichart’s  spirited  de¬ 
fense  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

Summer  1946.  Ronald  Hilton  on  Latin- 
American  Universities. 

Autumn  1946.  Cant  Bool{  Reviewers  Be 
Honest?  By  Muna  Lee,  Henry  Seidel  Can- 
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by,  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell,  Henri  Peyre,  Haak¬ 
on  M.  Chevalier. 

Winter  1947.  Constant  Burniaux  on  Hubert 
Krains.  H.  F.  Lamont’s  much-discussed  list 
of  the  Hundred  Best  Novels. 

Spring  1947.  Arnold  Ronnebeck  on  his  friend 
Guillaume  Apollinaire. 

Summer  1947.  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Don  Quixote.  Comments  on  the 
Lamont  list  of  the  100  best  books  by  Lewis 
Mumford,  Norman  Foerster,  Henry  Seidel 
Canby,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Arthur  Hobson 
Quinn,  Carl  Van  Doren,  Fred  Lewis  Pattee, 
F.  C.  Weiskopf. 

Autumn  1947.  Samuel  Putnam  on  Alceu 
Amoroso  Lima.  Comment  on  the  Lamont 
list,  by  Gustave  Charlier,  Francisco  Mon- 
terde,  Milada  Souckova,  Leonard  B.  Beach. 

Winter  1948.  Women  Playwrights.  By  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton,  Elmer  Rice,  Carl  Van 
Doren,  Arthur  Hopkins,  Clifford  Odets, 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Ramon  Sender, 
Henry  Schnitzler,  Lillian  Heilman,  Burns 
Mantle,  George  Jean  Nathan,  Henry  Seidel 
Canby,  Henry  Bellamann,  H.  B.  Stevens, 
Henri  M.  Peyre,  Burton  Rascoe,  Albert 
Guerard,  Henri  Troyat. 

Spring  1948.  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco  defends 
Latin  American  literature  against  Papini’s 
criticisms. 

Summer  1948.  The  charming  whimsy  Saint 
Alonso  and  Saint  Miguel,  by  Pedro  Salinas. 

Autumn  1948.  Lion  Feuchtwanger  on  the  his¬ 
torical  novel. 

Winter  1949.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  on  A 
Free  Press — A  World  At  Peace. 

Spring  1949.  Foster-Mother  Tongue.  Sympo¬ 
sium  by  Henri  M.  Peyre,  Ramon  Sender, 
Kurt  F.  Reinhardt,  Ernesto  Montenegro, 
Heinrich  Meyer,  Albert  Guerard,  Joseph 
Remenyi,  Andre  Bourgeois. 

Summer  1949.  Samuel  Putnam  on  the  art  of 
translation.  Foster-Mother  Tongue  (con¬ 
tinued):  Experiences  of  G.  A.  Borgese, 
Herbert  Steiner,  Heinrich  Schnitzler,  Fritz 
Frauchiger,  Pierre  Delattre,  Renato  Pog- 
gioli,  Felix  E.  Hirsch,  Ernst  Erich  Noth, 
Gerhard  Wiens,  J.  J.  Strating. 

Autumn  1949.  Constant  Burniaux  on  the  late 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Ernst  Feder  on  his 
visit  to  the  daughter  of  Ernest  Renan.  My 
Debt  to  Goethe:  Alfonso  Reyes,  Oskar  Seid- 
lin,  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan,  Stuart  P.  At¬ 
kins,  Ernst  Erich  Noth. 

Winter  1950.  Richard  Beck  on  the  late  Sigrid 
Undset.  Francis  de  Miomandre  on  the  late 
Edmond  Jaloux.  My  Debt  to  Goethe  (con¬ 
tinued):  Fernand  Baldensperger,  Benedetto 
Croce,  Walter  Mehring,  Helmut  Rehder, 
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Edmond  Vermeil,  W.  A.  Willibrand.  Ernst 
Erich  Noth  takes  over  as  Editor  and  Man¬ 
ager. 

Spring  1950.  Renee  Lang  on  Andre  Gide. 
Summer  1950.  Yves  Velan  on  Carlo  Cbccioli. 
Const.-Virgil  Gheorghiu,  Journal  to  ""Ora 
25." 

Autumn  1950.  Henri  Perruchot  on  What  Epi- 
phanism  Proposes.  F.  S.  Grosshut  on  the 
late  Heinrich  Mann. 

Winter  1951.  Ernst  Kreuder  on  the  late  Elisa¬ 
beth  Langgasser.  Gustave  Cohen  on  the 
“Theophiliens.”  B.A.  acquires  a  “new 
look.” 

Spring  1951.  What’s  Wrong  with  the  Nobel 
Prize?  Fernand  Baldensperger,  Constant 
Burniaux,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Ernst 
Kreuder,  Renee  Lang,  H.-R.  Lenormand, 
Ludwig  Marcuse,  George  Jean  Nathan, 
Alfred  Neumeyer,  Henri  Perruchot. 
Summer  1951.  What’s  Wrong  with  the  Nobel 
Prize?  (cont.):  Henri  M.  Peyre,  Angel  del 
Rio,  Edouard  Roditi,  Herman  Salinger, 
Oskar  Seidlin,  Harry  Slochower,  Ernst 
Waldinger,  Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge. 
Armand  Godoy  on  his  protegee  Anne  Fon¬ 
taine. 

Autumn  1951.  Orhan  Burian  on  contempo¬ 
rary  Turkish  literature. 

Letters  from  Editors 

From  Jean-Marie  Carre 
Editor  of  Revue  de  Utterature 
Comparee,  Paris 

La  Revue  de  Utterature  Comparee  qui 
commemore,  elle  aussi,  le  vingt-cinquieme 
anniversaire  de  sa  fondation,  est  heureuse  de 
s’associer  a  la  redaction  de  Books  Abroad  dans 
une  commune  pensee  d’esperance  et  de  bonne 
volonte.  Elle  salue  dans  I’excellente  revue 
americaine  un  effort  complementaire  du  sien, 
tendant  vers  le  meme  but,  vers  la  realisation 
d’un  humanisme  international  et  une  com¬ 
prehension  mutuelle  de  toutes  les  formes  de 
civilisation.  Si  elle  a  garde  un  caractere  plus 
traditionnel,  plus  erudit  et  plus  historique,  elle 
se  rejouit  et  elle  beneficie  du  travail  accompli 
dans  le  domaine  contemporain;  elle  tire  un 
grand  profit,  pour  sa  part,  et  en  particulier 
pour  ses  bibliographies  trimestrielles,  des 
nombreaux  comptes  rendus,  commentaires  et 
references  rassembles  par  Books  Abroad  qui, 
cn  defrichant  I’enchevetrement  du  present, 
prepare  les  clairieres  de  I’avenir.  C’est  done 
avec  un  fraternel  sentiment  de  gratitude 
qu’elle  lui  exprime,  au  seuil  de  sa  26*. 
annee,  ses  chaleureux  compliments  et  ses 
souhaits  de  longue  vie. 
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S’il  est  encore  permis  au  Directeur  de  la 
Revue  de  Utterature  Comparee  de  donner  a 
son  message  un  accent  personnel,  puis-je 
ajouter  que  jc  saisis  avcc  joie  cette  occasion  qui 
m’est  donnce  de  renouer  avec  Ernst  Erich 
Noth,  a  travers  I’eloignement  des  distances  et 
des  annees,  le  contact  amical  que  j’eus  a  Paris 
avec  lui  en  1937.  Je  I’ai  connu  alors  jeune 
romancier  allemand,  je  le  retrouve  ecrivain 
americain  et  citoyen  du  monde,  et  personne  ne 
me  parait  ainsi  plus  designc  que  lui  pour 
defendre,  soutenir  et  fortifier  la  cause  de  la 
WeltUteratur,  I’heritage  de  Goethe. 

¥rom  Vincenzo  Cioffari 

Modern  Language  Editor 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 
The  literary  tradition  of  a  country  comes  not 
from  development  in  isolation,  but  from  de¬ 
velopment  in  full  consciousness  of  literary 
movements  in  other  countries.  The  artistic 
mind  gains  strength  of  character  from  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  work  of  other  artistic 
minds,  whether  the  purpose  be  to  avoid  repe¬ 
tition  or  to  develop  movements  consonant 
with  one’s  own  temperament.  A  literary  tra¬ 
dition  grows  not  simply  from  the  production 
of  the  creative  mind,  but  from  the  reception 
of  the  reader.  If  a  literature  is  to  become  great, 
the  taste  of  the  reader  must  be  developed  to 
the  point  where  he  can  appreciate  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  work  of  art  from  a  coarse  imi¬ 
tation.  A  great  literature,  like  a  mighty  elm. 


needs  roots  which  spread  far  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  if  its  branches  are  to  cast  a  mighty 
shadow. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Boo\s  Abroad 
has  contributed  toward  a  wider  appreciation 
of  international  literature.  The  pages  of  this 
periodical  have  been  devoted  to  a  distribution 
of  literary  appreciation,  drawing  it  from  the 
specialist  in  every  field  and  passing  it  on  to 
the  interested  amateur.  The  literature  of  Italy 
has  become  familiar  to  the  French  scholar,  the 
literature  of  France  has  become  known  to  the 
specialist  in  German.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  new  literature  of  foreign  countries  has  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  the  American  public,  there¬ 
by  offering  encouragement  to  the  foreign  au¬ 
thor  and  culture  to  the  American  reader.  All 
of  us  who  have  enjoyed  Booths  Abroad  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  House  and  to  his 
worthy  successor.  May  the  next  generation 
lead  it  to  even  greater  heights  than  it  has  at¬ 
tained. 

From  Henry  Goddard  Leach 

Editor  of  the  American  Scandinavian 

Review 

Congratulations  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Books  Abroad.  There  are  few  maga¬ 
zines  that  are  indispensable.  Biological  Ab¬ 
stracts  is  one  of  them,  for  not  even  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  there  a  periodical  that  summarizes 
everything  in  the  science  of  life.  In  all  mod¬ 
esty,  I  think  The  American  Scandinavian  Re¬ 
view  another,  and  surely  Books  Abroad  is  also 
a  “must.”  For  years  I  have  tried  to  persuade 
my  critical  wife,  who  reads  every  line  in  The 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  and  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Supplement  of  The  London  Times,  and 
classical  books  in  many  languages,  but  ignores 
the  Readers  Digest,  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Life,  and  Time, 
that  for  a  knowledge  of  world  letters  Books 
Abroad  is  essential. 

From  Ada  P.  McCormick 

Editor  of  Letter,  Tucson,  Arizona 
For  twenty-five  years  Roy  Temple  House  and 
now  Ernst  Erich  Noth  and  their  book  review¬ 
ers  have  been  the  leaven  to  open  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind  and  heart  to  the  current  books  of 
other  countries.  And  therefore  to  the  people 
now  alive  in  other  countries  who  share  in 
shaping  our  future. 

As  you  know,  we  have  twice  sent  a  current 
issue  of  Books  Abroad  to  some  2,500  people. 
Once  in  June  1945  and  once  in  May  1948. 

When  the  publisher  of  one  magazine  thinks 
that  someone  else’s  magazine  is  good  enough 
to  buy  and  send  to  her  own  subscribers,  it  is 
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clear  that  she  thinks  Boo}{s  Abroad  is  pretty 
remarkable. 

Of  the  three  subscriptions  we  are  sending 
you  today,  one  goes  to  a  fine  youngster  who 
did  yard  work  for  us  five  years  ago,  one  goes 
to  an  author,  half  Greek  and  half  Mexican, 
and  one  is  to  a  daughter  of  a  close  friend  to 
supplement  another  special  enthusiasm,  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

From  Jules  A.  Vern 
Editor  of  Le  Bayou 
University  of  Houston 
One  of  the  most  foolhardy  enterprises  at  the 
present  time  is  the  publication  of  a  literary 
periodical.  To  undertake  to  publish  a  review 
of  all  the  books  written  in  foreign  languages 
in  the  four  noisy  corners  of  this  ever-warring 
planet  can  only  be  the  ambition  of  an  Illumi- 
nee-Benedictine  with  inexhaustible  reserves 
of  Hope  and  Optimism  (besides  Cash),  a  Tar- 
zan  of  Courage,  Endurance  and  Stamina, 
with  a  wicked  desire  for  self-flagellation. 

We  watch  with  concern  such  strange  hap- 


Several  years  ago  the  Editor  of  Booths  Abroad  no¬ 
ticed  that  every  state  university  in  the  country  except 
two  was  subscribing  to  Bool(s  Abroad.  He  dropped  a 
note  to  each  of  the  two,  calling  their  attention  to  their 
minority  status,  and  subscriptions  from  each  came  in 
promptly. 

A  while  ago  Booths  Abroad  received  a  letter  from 
the  librarian  of  one  of  the  smaller  Texas  cities  remark¬ 
ing  tartly:  "Boof^s  Abroad  is  only  a  book  list.  Book 
lists  are  supposed  to  be  sent  free.” 

A  letter  to  Booths  Abroad  from  a  correspondent  in 
China  was  carefully  addressed  to  BOOBS  ABROAD. 

A  reporter  once  visited  our  office  for  copy,  but 
seemed  a  little  disappointed  at  the  information  which 
we  were  able  to  furnish  him.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  we  mentioned  an  article  on  Hauptmann  which 
we  planned  to  publish.  He  brightened.  “Now  that’s 
better!”  he  said.  “People  are  really  interested  in  the 
Hauptmann  kidnapping.  You  ought  to  get  something 
on  A1  Capone,  too.” 

We  once  had  a  letter  from  a  hustling  professional 
man  in  New  York,  assuring  us  that  we  had  a  pretty 
good  magazine.  “But,”  he  concluded,  “you  would 
have  a  better  one  if  you  didn’t  have  so  damn  many 
profs  on  your  staff.”  We  recognized,  the  justice  of  his 
criticism,  and  we  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to 
annex  contributors  who  are  profs  in  name  but  not  in 
nature. 
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penings,  very  much  like  the  Englishman  who 
followed  the  circus  regularly,  expecting  one 
day  to  see  the  lion  eat  the  trainer.  Some  day, 
we  fear,  the  acrobat  will  miss  the  trapeze  and 
break  his  back. 

We  got  a  crook  in  the  neck  watching  for 
twenty-five  years  now,  these  editorial,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  eerie  performances  of  Books 
Abroad:  every  three  months,  a  new  copy,  al¬ 
ways  thicker,  reaches  our  desk. 

The  acrobats  are  still  at  it.  Their  favorite 
stunt  is  to  analyze  a  book  in  ...  “100  words 
maximum.”  Some  do  it  with  grace,  some  fall 
in  the  net.  But  the  show  goes  on. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  other  publication 
here  or  abroad  offering  such  spectacular  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  book  reviewers  seem  to 
appreciate — and  enjoy — the  chance  given 
them  to  say  in  a  few  words  what  humorless 
scholars  would  probably  say  in  fifty  pages — 
or  more.  As  La  Bruyere  had  it:  “S’il  pleut, 
dites:  II  pleut.” 

Brevity  is  not  the  least  service  that  Books 
Abroad  has  rendered  to  literary  criticism. 


When  Books  Abroad  was  launched,  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  print-shop  (there  was  no  University  Press 
till  a  year  or  two  later)  had  no  accented  characters  for 
the  printing  of  foreign  languages.  The  shop  foreman 
in  those  distant  days,  long  since  asleep  with  his  fathers, 
argued  against  them.  They  were  expensive,  he  re¬ 
minded  us,  and  he  insisted  that  our  magazine  would 
look  just  as  handsome  without  them. 

Joseph  A.  Brandt,  the  amazing  organizer  who  was 
the  first  Director  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press 
and  the  first  Managing  Editor  of  Books  Abroad,  in 
spite  of  his  other  heavy  duties  carried  the  Books  Abroad 
rubric  Literary  Landmarks  himself.  The  compilation 
of  all  these  data  on  literary  prizes  and  the  passing 
of  eminent  writers  in  every  part  of  the  world  was  a 
heavy  chore,  but  Mr.  Brandt  handled  it  by  working 
all  night  several  nights  of  each  quarter. 

For  several  years  every  member  of  the  Books  Abroad 
staff  had  a  full-time  schedule  elsewhere.  Since  the 
work  was  done  under  pressure,  typographical  errors 
crept  into  the  magazine  now  and  then.  The  Romanic 
Review  was  once  qualified  as  “romantic”.  Gabriela 
Mistral  was  on  one  occasion  dubbed  “Gabriel.”  Our 
listing  of  the  distinguished  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica  of  Mexico  City  as  a  “fonda”  led  to  some  sar¬ 
castic  correspondence  in  the  course  of  which  there 
was  quotation  of  the  devastating  phrase  in  Philippians 
3,  19:  “cuyo  dios  es  el  vientre,”  “whose  God  is  their 
belly.” 


Periodicals  at  Large 


Trench 

Les  Annales  Conf^encia.  LVIII:9,  10,  11. — Marcel 
Thiebaut  on  La  Varcndc’s  latest  novel  Indulgence  pie- 
niere. — Propos  sur  le  comedien,  Louis  Jouvet. — Balzac 
et  Vetrangere,  Andre  Maurois;  Francis  Ambriere  in 
memoriam  Louis  Jouvet. 

Annales  de  Vlnsthut  d'Etudes  Occitanes.  No.  7. — 
Special  section  Pour  une  histoire  de  la  litterature  d'oc, 
Ch.-P,  Bru,  Rene  Nelli,  et  al. 

le  bayou.  No.  47. — Apports  armeniens  a  la  litte¬ 
rature  fran^aise,  Joseph  Delmelle. 

La  Bouteille  a  la  Mer.  No.  70. — La  poesie  prise  au 
mot,  Luc  Estang. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  Xlll:129,  130. — Un  ouhlie: 
Pierre  Lasserre,  Henri  Massis. — Le  reve  dans  la  litte¬ 
rature  frangaise,  V.-H.  Debidour. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XXXVI1I:306. — Special  section 
Poesie  et  critique  ou  le  gel  du  classicisme. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXI;3. — Special  issue 
50  ans  d'evolution  familiale. 

Contemporains.  No.  5. — Le  climat  intellectuel  de 
V Allemagne  depuis  1945,  Alain  Bosquet;  Le  roman 
italien  et  V adolescence,  Jean-Claude  Ibcrt. 

Critique.  VII  :49,  50,  51-52. — Raymond  Queneau 
et  la  cosmogonie,  Jean  Rostand. — L’engagement  et  la 
tradition  du  roman  anglais,  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux. — 
Baudelaire,  poete  de  la  fragmentation,  Pierre  Schneider; 
L'oeuvre  de  Thomas  Wolfe,  Paul  Jaffard;  Stephen 
Spender  et  la  generation  dechiree,  Gcorges-Albert  Astre. 

Cuhure.  XII :2. — Emrys  Maldwyn  Jones  &  Frank 
Holroyd  on  the  theater  and  other  expressive  arts  in  the 
University. 

Documents.  195 1 :6,  7-8,  9. — Contacts  avec  la  France 
litteraire,  Karl  Rauch;  Dialogue  entre  ecrivains  alle- 
mands  de  Vest  et  de  I’ouest,  Wolfgang  Bachler. — 
Entire  issue  devoted  to  problems  of  the  young  genera¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  with  an  important  section  Le 
temoignage  de  la  jeune  litterature. — Special  section 
Les  tendances  politiques  du  protestantisme  allemand. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  Juin.  Juillet,  Aout  1951. — 3rd  and 
last  instalment  of  De  Barrbs  h  Maurras,  by  Henri 
Massis. — Francois  Le  Grix  on  Sartre’s  Le  diable  et  le 
Bon  Dieu. — Le  voyage  de  Bayreuth  (/),  Francois  Le 
Grix. 

Esprit.  XIX:7-8,  9. — Special  issue  Condition  prole- 
tarienne  et  lutte  ouvriere. — L’Eglise  et  V Action  fran- 
gaise  (/),  Adrien  Dansette;  Montaigne  et  V expe¬ 
rience  de  soi,  Francis  Jeanson;  Henri  Massis,  historien, 
Albert  Beguin. 

Etudes.  Juin.  Juillet- Aoflt.  Septembre  1951. — "La 
pierre  d'achoppement"  de  Frangois  Mauriac,  Andre 
Blanchet;  Jean  Mauduit  on  Gabriel  Marcel’s  play  Rome 
n’est  plus  dans  Rome. — Chronique  de  la  litterature 
russe,  Robert  Bose. — Vn  ami  devoue  de  Huysmans: 
L’abbe  Broussolle,  Joseph  Daoust;  Comment  fean-Paul 


Sartre  se  represente  le  diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu,  Andri 
Blanchet;  Andre  Suarbs  et  Paul  Claudel,  Louis  Barjon. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  VI:  1. — Le  sentiment  du 
mystere  dans  le  conte  fantastique  et  dans  le  roman 
policier,  Louis  Vax;  Le  theatre  antique:exemple  d'une 
esthetique  fonctionelle,  A.  Moles. 

Federation.  VIII:77,  78,  79-80. — Qu'est-ce  que  la 
science  politique?  Bertrand  de  Jouvcnel. — Le  bicen- 
tenaire  de  I’Encyclopedie,  Maxime  Leroy. — Morale  et 
politique,  Gustave  Thibon. 

France-Asie.  Nos.  59,  60. — Horn  mage  h  Shri  Au- 
robindo  (//);  fean  Giraudoux,  magicien  des  lettres 
ill),  Gustave  Alloo. — Alloo  cont.;  La  poesie  vietna- 
mienne  au  XVH  sibcle,  V.-L.;  Jean  Rousselot  on  Mau¬ 
rice  Toesca. 

Guilde  du  Livre.  XVI  :6,  7,  8. — Yvonne  Davet  on 
Gide’s  L’immoraliste;  Paul  Guth  on  Jean  Cocteau. — 
Claude-Edmonde  Magny  on  Graham  Greene’s  Brighton 
Rocl{. — Andre  Gide:  Thesee  gisant,  Pierre  Labile; 
Thierry  Maulnier  on  Baudelaire. 

L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  V:3. — La  poesie  popu¬ 
late  grecque  et  la  mort,  Aghis  Theros. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  VI:60,  61,  62. — Maurice  Toesca 
on  Alain;  Gerard  Caillet  on  Jean  Dutourd,  Albert  Ca¬ 
mus,  Francois  Regis-Bastide,  Jacques  Ncls;  Rene  Lalou 
on  Mauriac. — Hommage  a  fean  Giraudoux,  Edouard 
Herriot. — Lettres  etrangeres  (Maurice  Boucher,  Ger¬ 
man;  Raymond  Las  Vergnas,  Anglo-American;  Fran¬ 
cis  de  Miomandre,  Spanish;  Franfois-Rcgis  Bastide, 
Italian). 

luirousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  443,  444,  445. — Keyserling 
et  son  oeuvre,  Jacques  Dupuis. — Maurois  on  Alain; 
Jean  Riverain  on  Hansi  (J.-J.  Waltz);  La  litterature 
danoise  contemporaine,  C.  G.  Bjurstrom. — Balzac  et 
les  itinerates  parisiens  de  "la  Comedie  humaine,"  Jean 
Riverain. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  V:3. — Paul  Bourget  et  I'esprit 
de  decadence,  Raymond  Pouilliart. 

Liherte  de  I'Esprit.  No.  23. — Sur  la  contrainte 
spirituelle,  Charles  Morgan;  De  fules  Cesar  a  Joseph 
Staline  ou  la  linguistique  des  dictateurs,  Louis  Sigean; 
Dieu,  le  diable  et  M.  Sartre  ou  la  partie  perdue,  Jacques 
Robichon. 

Litres  de  France.  11:4,  5,  6. — Edouard  Herriot  on 
Georges  Courteline. — Sur  Frangois  Mauriac,  Gilbert 
Sigaux. — Roger  Vercel  et  la  mer,  Robert  Bourget- 
Pailleron. 

Les  Mal-Pensants.  No.  10-1 1. — Maurras  a-t-il  pechi 
contre  I’esprit?  J.-L.  Dumas. 

Marches  de  France.  VI:11. — Arthur  Petronio  on 
Georges  Linze  and  Maurice  Careme;  G.-H.  Aufrere  on 
Andre  Rodenbach;  Hommage  a  Maxence  Van  der 
Meersch,  Georges  Tardy. 

Marginales.  VI  :6. — Director  Joseph  Bracops  on  the 
5th  anniversary  of  his  review. 
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Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1055,  1056,  1057. — La 
liberte  chez  J.-P  Sartre,  Jean  Hyppolite;  Jean  Lambert 
on  Malherbe. — Du  nouveau  stir  Jean  de  Sponde,  Alan 
M.  Boasf. — /.  K.  Huysmans  et  Henri  Allah,  L.  Letellier; 
J.-F.  Angelloz  on  Th.  Mann’s  Der  Erwdhlte;  Roger 
Bastide  on  Jorge  de  Lima. 

Mondes  d’ Orient.  1:6. — Radhakrishnan,  I’homme  et 
son  oeuvre,  Baldun  Dhingra;  L’ humour  en  Chine, 
Pham  Van  Ky. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  111:27,  28. — Victor  Hugo  et  la 
critique  bourgeoise,  Pierre  Albouy. — Albouy  cont.; 
Etapes  de  la  litterature  sovietique.  Naissance  d’un 
couple  nouveau,  Dominique  Desanti. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  1:3. — Frangais  de 
Trance  ou  fran^ais  du  Canada?  Pierre  Daviault. 

La  Pensee.  No.  37. — La  peinture  florentine  et  son 
arrihe-plan  social,  Francis-D.  Klingender. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  18. — Huysmans  et 
Ernest  Hello,  Roger  Huetz  de  Lemps. 

Preuves.  1:5,  6. — Jean-Paul  Sartre  et  le  Bon  Dieu, 
Herbert  Liithy;  Bela  Lazio  on  George  Lukacs. — 
Pohie  et  dialectique,  Czeslaw  Mdosz;  Edouard  Herriot 
in  memoriam  Alain;  Koestler  et  le  monde  des  "ex,” 
Paul  Parisot. 

Psyche.  Nos.  56,  57-58,  59. — Reves  de  veilles 
d'examens,  Maryse  Choisy. — First  volume  of  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  I^cuxicme  Congres  Catholique  International 
de  Psychologie  Clinique  et  de  Psychothcrapie. — Sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  proceedings. 

Quo  Vadis.  IV:35-36-37. — A.  Gide  et  le  coeur. 
Geo  Vallis;  Le  genie  de  Shelley  (cont.),  Robert  Maurice. 

Rencontre.  No.  8. — Special  section  Actualite  du 
christianisme,  Jacques  Mercanton,  Albert  Finet,  et  al. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  X:43,  XI:44. — La  tragedie 
de  Scipione,  peintre  et  poete,  Marie  Brandon  Albini. — 
Balzac  et  Madame  Hans/^u  ou  les  amours  h  contre¬ 
temps  (/),  Maurice  Regard;  Giraudoux  et  Racine, 
Andre  Robinet. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Frangaise.  X:7,  8,  9. — Pierre 
Mazars  on  Julien  Green. — Michel  Manoll  on  Alexandre 
Arnoux;  Daniel-Rops’  plea  to  award  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace  to  Dr.  Louis  C.  Vauthier;  Jean  Mauduit  in 
memoriam  Alain. — Jean  Roussclot  on  Max  Jacob. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Juive.  No.  8. — Issue  mainly  de¬ 
voted  to  tribute  to  Aime  Pallicre. 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXV:3. — L’ltalie 
de  Goethe,  de  Rusl^in  et  de  Taine,  Jean-Marie  Carre; 
Swinburne  et  sa  legende  en  France,  Eileen  Souffrin. 

Revue  de  Paris.  LV1II:7,  8. — George  Sand  et  Michel 
de  Bourges,  Andre  Maurois;  Madame  Simone,  Paul 
Guth:  Thierry  Maulnicr  on  Sartre’s  Le  diable  et  le 
Bon  Dieu. — Maurois  cont.  (Un  etc  h  la  campagne)’, 
Guy  de  Portedbs,  Jacques  Chenevicre;  Les  ecrivains  de 
la  revolte,  R.  M.  Albcrcs. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  IJtres.  XLIV:6,  7-8. 
— Reviews  briefly  French-language  books  according  to 
Catholic  viewpoints,  in  continuation  of  Father  Sage- 
horn  me’s  Repertoire. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XIV:  141. — Special  issue  Mille- 
naire  d’Avicenne  (Abou  Ali  Ibn  Sina). 

La  Revue  Frangaise.  Nos.  29,  30. — Charles  van  Ler- 
berghe,  "poete  de  I'ineJJable,"  Yves-Gcrard  Le  Dantec. 


— L’influence  de  la  pensee  indienne  sur  V accident, 
Louis  Renou. 

La  Revue  Internationale.  No.  25-26. — L'analyse 
selon  Hegel  et  Russell,  A.  Ushenko. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophic.  V:15,  16. — 
Special  issue  on  Leon  Brunschvieg. — Issue  devoted  to 
“Renaissance  Italienne.’’ 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  VII  :6,  7-8. — Existentialisme  et 
pensee  chretienne,  Charles  Moeller;  A  la  recherche  de 
Michel  de  Ghelderode,  Michel  Fernez. — Special  section 
Regards  sur  la  presse  beige. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  VI  :Avril-Juin  1951. — Propos 
de  H.-R.  I^normand  (from  the  notebook  of  Georges 
de  Wissant);  Le  theatre  turc,  Lufti  Ay;  La  tragedie 
conte'mporaine ,  Jean  de  Beer.  , 

Soleil.  No.  6. — Rene  Char  on  Rimbaud. 

Spiritualite.  XV:7l-72— 73. — Divergences  entre  C.-G. 
Jung  et  Krishnamurti,  Ram  Linssen. 

Syntheses.  VI:61,  62,  63. — Les  voies  de  la  poesie 
(cont.),  E.  Noulet;  Le  theatre  doit  parler  son  langage, 
Robert  Chesselet. — Autour  de  Charles  du  Bos,  Nelly 
Cormeau. — Miguel  de  Unamuno  et  notre  Seigneur  Don 
Quichotte,  Jacques  Collard;  Temps  et  lois  du  recit, 
Rene  de  Sober;  Lenine  et  la  litterature,  Marcel  Le- 
comte;  Le  surrealisme  de  Pierre  Loti,  Odette  Valence. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  43,  44,  45. — Adieu  h  Alain, 
Jean  Mistier. — Instruction  de  Montherlant  (/),  Jacques 
Laurent — Jacques  Laurent  on  Paul  Morand. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  1951:3. — Speci;  1  issue  on  Zurich. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Juillet,  Aout-Sept.  1951. — 
L’experience  ouviere  de  Simone  Weil,  Georges  Hour- 
din;  Jean  Cayrol  et  la  creation  de  I'homme,  Gabriel 
Venaissin. — Spiritualite  du  cinema,  Henri  Agel;  Jacques 
Lonchampt  on  Arnold  Schoenberg. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  363,  364,  365. — Moisson  de 
silence  (on  Thomas  Merton),  Helene  Lubienska  de 
Lenval. — Pourquoi  faut-il  lire  VAncien  Testament? 
P.  Adalbert  Hamman,  O.F.M. — Naissance  d’un  art 
chretien,  1.  Andrc-Vincent,  O.P. 


German 

Aktion.  1951:6,  7. — Kultus — Kultura — Kultur,  Her¬ 
bert  Wendt:  Glanz  und  Elend  des  Negativen,  Joachim 
Kaiser. — Die  "Sechste  Kolonne,"  Hans  Jaeger;  Das 
Geheimnis  der  Kommunisten,  Ferdinand  Unger. 

Aujbau.  VII  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Literatur  und  Meisterschajt 
(reflections  by  Soviet  writers  Konstantin  Fedin,  Alex¬ 
ander  Fadejew,  Nikolai  Pogodin,  Michail  Isaakowski). 
— Sprachwissenschajt  und  Literatur,  Georg  Lukacs. — 
Kuba  in  memoriam  Tadeusz  Borowski. — Hans  Mayer 
on  Johannes  R.  Becher’s  Tagebuch  1950. 

Aufh^ldrung.  1:4,  5. — Gesichtspunl(te  zu  einer  Al^a- 
demie  der  Sprache,  Max  Bense. — Special  issue  for  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  French  Encyclopedia. 

Die  Auslese.  XIX  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Reprints  from  Ger¬ 
man  and  foreign  periodicals. 

Aussprache.  III:2,  3,  4. — Metropolis  des  Menschen: 
Paris,  Charles  Maignial;  PEN  zwischen  Freiheit  und 
"Einheit,”  Gunther  Birkenfeld. — Europaisch-ameri- 
k^anische  Missverstdndnisse,  Mario  Einaudi,  Albert  Bc- 
guin. — Das  Abendland  ist  nicht  Europa,  Walter  Dirks. 
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Die  Bar\e.  No.  2. — “Ein  Biichermagazin  in  zwan* 
gloscr  Folge,”  issued  by  the  German  Buchhandler- 
Vereinigung. 

Begegnung,  VI :6,  7-8. — Man  t^ann  ruhtg  daruber 
sprechen  (on  the  “Moderne”  from  Symbolism  to  Ex¬ 
istentialism),  Erwin  K.  Miinz. — Special  issue  Die 
Situation  der  deutschen  Jugend. 

Das  Buck.  111:4-5,  6,  7. — tissue  on  French  Sociology. 
— Special  issue  on  “Les  poctes  maudits”  (Baudelaire, 
Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Corbiere). — Gustave  Cohen  und 
die  Wiedergeburt  des  mittelalterlichen  Theaters,  Eu- 
gen  Lcrch;  Paul  Gazagne  on  Marivaux;  Faustliteratur 
in  Franl^reich,  Hermann  Sauter. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  III:5,  6. — Im  Vorfeld  der 
Dichtungsknti\,  \yilhelm  Schmitz- Veltin. — Probleme 
der  Buchbesprechung,  Hans  Hugelmann. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1951 :3,  4. — “Ncuerscheinungcn 
der  deutschen  Verlage.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  I  XX VII  :6,  7,  8. — Enzykjo- 
padische  Idiotie,  Harold  Theile;  Hans  Sahl  in  me- 
moriam  Hermann  Borchardt — Karl  Schwedhclm  on 
Gottfried  Benn. — Kulturelle  Erziehung,  W.  Abegg; 
Zum  Tode  Hermann  Brochs,  Helmut  Uhlig;  Hanns 
Arens  on  Stefan  Zweig;  Romain  Rolland  und  der 
freie  Geist,  Walter  Bauer. 

Dokumente.  VII  :3,  4. — Special  bsue  Front  der  Ju¬ 
gend. — Simone  Weils  Zeugnis,  J,  L. 

Euphorion.  XLV:1,  2,  3-4. — “Goethe-Heft.”  Pyritz, 
Gloss,  Seidlin,  et  al. — W eltliteratur  und  Nationallitera- 
tur  im  Mittelalter,  Hermann  Schneider;  Zu  Herders 
Plan  einer  Deutschen  Altademie  (1787),  Hans  Tiimm- 
ler;  Deutschland,  die  Geburtsstdtte  der  ungarischen  Lit- 
eraturunssenschaft,  Julius  von  Farkas. — Filk.es  Schick- 
sallosigkeit,  Rudolf  Steinmetz;  Geheimnisse  des  reifen 
Lebens.  Goethe  und  Carossa,  Horst  Oppel;  Jacob  Pa- 
ludan.  Ein  ddnischer  Dichter  der  Zwischenkriegszeit , 
Siegfried  Beyschlag. 

fragmente.  No.  1. — “eine  internationale  revue  fiir 
moderne  dichtung.”  Contributions  by  Ezra  Pound, 
Henri  Michaux,  William  Carlos  Williams,  Saint-John 
Perse,  et  al. 

Frankfurter  Hefte.  VI :6,  7,  8. — Paul  Arndt  on  Fe¬ 
derico  Garcia  Lorca. — Honoratioren  von  morgen,  Hans 
P.  Bahrdt. — Das  Leiden,  das  Bose  und  der  Krieg, 
Nikolai  Berdjajew. 

Geist  und  Tat.  VI  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Symposium  Geistige 
Grundfragen  des  Sozialismus. — Auf  die  Aussenseiter 
kommt  es  an,  Werner  Wilfried  Koch. — F.  R.  Lamen- 
nais — ein  Vorlaufer  des  Sozialismus,  }.  Wanner. — 
Romantischer  Sozialismus.  Zur  Gesellschaftslehre  Gus¬ 
tav  Landauers,  Gerhard  Szczesny. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1951 :6,  7,  8,  9. — ^Heinz  Gold¬ 
berg  on  Gorky;  Hans  Mayer  on  Adam  Mickiewicz; 
Gerhart  Hauptmann  an  der  Ostsee,  Erich  Fabian. — 
Die  Anfdnge  der  Gesellschaftskritik  bei  Lermontow, 
Heinz  Goldberg. — Goethe  und  das  klassische  Erbe 
seif  1949,  Walther  Victor. — Georg  Lukacs  on  Wilhelm 
Raabe;  Cornelia  Schroder  on  Antonin  Dvorak. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXII:!. — Die  biirgerlich- 
kapitalistische  Dynamik  der  Neuzeit  seit  Renaissance 
und  Reformation,  Alfred  von  Martin;  Rankes  Luther- 
verhdltnis.  Use  Mayer-Kulenkampff. 


Hochland.  XLIII:6. — Denken  und  Dichten,  Joseph 
Bernhart;  Erinnerungen  an  Else  Laskrr -Schuler ,  Wer¬ 
ner  Kraft. 

Homo.  11:1. — “Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
vcrglcichende  Biologie  der  Menschen."  Organ  of  the 
Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologie. 

Kultur  und  Technik-  1:2. — Goethes  "Leica."  Der 
Maler  Christoph  Heinrich  Kniep,  O.  Karpa. 

Die  Lebenden  Fremdsprachen.  111:6,  7,  8,  9, — T.  S. 
Eliots  "Murder  in  the  Cathedral"  als  Schullektiire, 
Hans  Galinsky. — Jacques  Madaule  on  Albert  Camus; 
Galinsky  cont. — 3rd  instalment,  Galinsky. — 4th  in¬ 
stalment,  Galinsky;  Lallans.  Die  niederschottische 
Sprachbewegung  der  Gegenwart,  Heinz  KIoss. 

Merian.  111:12,  IV:  1,  2. — Osnabruck- — Helgoland/ 
Niederelbe. — Darmstadt/ Bergstrasse. 

Merkur.  V:7,  8,  9. — William  Faulkners  puritanischer 
Mythus,  Erich  Franzen;  Der  Geist  des  Auslandes  im 
Spiegel  seiner  Zeitschriften  (II),  Hans  Paeschke. — 
Heroische  Bruchs  telle  Euro  pas,  Margret  Boveri; 
Paeschke  cont.;  H.  E.  Holthusens  Lyrik,  Helmuth  de 
Haas;  Ueber  die  Lyrik  Rudolf  Borchardts,  Werner 
Kraft. — Der  Verfall  des  Wertens,  Erich  Kahler;  Ver- 
such  iiber  die  indisc  he  Kunst,  Willy  Haas;  LJteratur 
der  Selbstbesinnung  in  Italien,  Hans  Hinterhauser; 
Versuch  iiber  Saint-Exuperys  "Citadelle,"  Albrecht 
Fabri. 

Der  Monat.  111:33,  34,  35,  36. — Karl  Jaspers  on 
Kierkegaard;  Franz  Theodor  Csokor  on  Odon  von 
Horvath. — Hamlet,  Ferdinand  Lion;  Die  Geistigen  und 
die  Gesellschaft,  Alfred  v.  Martin;  Der  Nachkriegs- 
roman  in  Amerika,  Irving  Howe. — Psychoanalyse  und 
Literatur,  Lionel  Trilling. — Egon  Vietta  on  Hermann 
Broch;  Salzburger  Welttheater,  Hilde  Spiel. 

Die  Neue  Furche.  V:6,  7,  8,  9. — Das  Naturbild 
Johann  Sebastian  Bachs,  Wolfgang  Boetticher;  Wolf¬ 
gang  Bohme  on  E.  Langgiisser’s  Mdrkische  Argonau- 
tenfahrt. — Das  Judentum  und  die  anderen  Volker, 
Wilhelm  Weinberg. — Ende  der  Bibelkritik?  Hans  Ru¬ 
dolf  Miiller-Schwefe;  Wolfgang  Bohme  in  memoriam 
Joseph  Wittig. — Das  Rdtsel  der  Liebe  Gottes  im  mo- 
dernen  Roman  (Camus,  Greene),  Wolfgang  Bohme. 

Die  Neue  Gesellschaft.  1951:6,  7,  8,  Sonderheft  Au¬ 
gust  1951. — Werner  Schwemin  on  Maxim  Gorky. — 
Die  Werke  der  Stalinpreistrdger  1951,  Achim  Wolter. 
— Kurt  Hagen  on  2nd  volume  of  U.S.S.R.  encyclo¬ 
pedia  in  German. — Special  issue  on  Communist  Youth 
meeting  in  Berlin. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LX1I:2. — Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthals  Prosaschriften,  Hermann  Broch  (t);  T.  W. 
Adorno  on  Aldous  Huxley's  Brave  New  World;  Goe¬ 
thes  Aktenfiihrung,  Ernst  Robert  Curtius. 

Die  Pforte.  111:25-26,  27-28. — Zur  Theologie  der 
Gegenwart,  Wilhelm  Nestle. — Die  amerikanische 
Romandichtung  und  ihr  Weg  in  die  Welt,  Hugo 
Grothe. 

Psyche.  V:3. — “Eine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Tiefenpsycho- 
logie  und  Menschenkunde  in  Forschung  und  Praxis." 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCIV:1. — Zur 
ersten  Satire  des  Horaz,  Hans  Herter. 

Die  Sammlung.  VI :6. — Moglichkeiten  und  Grenzen 
einer  theologischen  Orientierung  der  Literaturwissen- 
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schajt,  Werner  Kohlschmidt;  Wilhelm  Raabe  und  das 
biirgerliche  Leben,  Erich  Weniger. 

das  silberboot.  V:l. — Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia  on 
Hermann  Broch;  unpublished  letters  by  Annie  Kal¬ 
mar,  Karl  Kraus,  Detlev  von  Liliencron,  Alfred  von 
Berger;  Mela  Hartwig  on  Virginia  Woolf. 

Sinn  und  Form.  4. — Ueber  den  Begriff  Weis- 

heit,  Ernst  Bloch;  Henry  Fielding  und  der  "Tom 
Jones,"  Hans  Mayer. — Wozu  braucht  die  Bourgeoisie 
die  Verzweiflung?  Georg  Lukacs;  Gottfried  Keller  und 
die  Baumwolle,  Konrad  Farner;  Hans  Mayer’s  remarks 
on  Heine’s  poem  Doktrin. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXVI:9,  11. — Oswalt  von  Nos- 
tiz  on  Andre  Gide;  1st  christliche  Existenzphilosophie 
moglich?  Johannes  B.  Lotz  S.J. — Versuch  iiber  Rilhe, 
Hubert  Becher  S.J.;  Die  Cocl{tail  Party  und  das  in- 
tellektuelle  Theater,  Werner  Barzel  S.J. 

Theologische  Literaturzeitung.  LXXVI:5,  6,  7,  8. — 
Zur  neuen  Hamannforschung,  Hans  Urner. — Die 
romische  Messe,  Leonhard  Fendt. — Zur  Frage  der 
theologischen  Methode  bei  Karl  Barth,  Benkt-Erik 
Benktson. — Bultmann,  Barth  und  Kant,  Ernst  Fuchs. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  VII :3,  4. — Die  kryptore- 
ligidsen  Motive  in  den  Friihschriften  von  Karl  Marx, 
Arthur  Rich. — Religion  und  Kultur,  Fritz  Medicus. 

Universitas.  VI  :6,  7,  8. — Die  Philosophie  der  Grenz- 
situation  bei  Karl  Jaspers,  Leo  Gabriel;  Hermann 
Hesses  Werk^  als  Spiegel  seiner  Seelenentwichlung, 
Goppert-Spanel ;  T.  S.  Eliot  on  The  Cocktail  Party. — 
Das  Geheimnis  des  Kuntschaffens,  Carl  G.  Jung;  Hei¬ 
degger  und  das  Sein,  Johannes  B.  Lotz;  Goppert-Spanel 
cont.;  Die  West-Ost-Spannung  als  Kulturproblem , 
Walter  Schubart. — Lotz  cont.;  Der  Zusammenbruch 
der  westlichen  Kultur,  Walter  Schubart. 

Unterwegs.  V:3. — Die  Krisis  des  Humanismus,  S. 
Frank. — Krieg  und  Frieden.  Fine  Untersuchung  des 
hiblischen  Befundes,  Walter  Liithi. 

Der  Weg  zur  Seele.  III:6,  7,  8,  9. — “Monatschrift  fiir 
Sccisorger,  Aerzte,  Erzieher,  fiir  Helfende  und 
Suchende.” 

Weltstimmen.  XX;9,  10,  11. — “Weltbiicher  in  Um- 
rissen.” 

Welt  und  Wort.  VI  :7,  8. — Die  Stellung  der  Literatur 
in  Russland,  Klaus  Ackermann;  Wilhelm  Grenzmann 
on  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder. — Bel^enntnis  zum  Ge- 
dicht  der  Zeit,  Oda  Schaefer;  Georg  Schwarz  on 
Thomas  Mann’s  Der  Erwahlte;  Paul  Alverdes’  self- 
portrait. 

W estermanns  Monatshejte.  XCII:4,  5,  6. — Ueber  die 
Bildnisl{unst ,  Gunter  Busch. — Deutsche  Zeitungen  in 
Sitdameril^a,  Ernesto  Kienitz-Garza. — Deutsche  Im- 
pressionisten  (Liebermann,  Corinth),  Gunter  Busch. 

Wirl^endes  Wort.  1:5. — Hugo  von  Hofmannsthals 
"Salzburger  Grosses  Welttheater,"  Helmut  Wocke; 
Erich  Hock  on  Bergengruen’s  Der  Arzt  von  Weissen- 
hasel;  Eine  ameri\anische  Rill^e-Konferenz,  Robert 
Rie. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  IV:7. — Hanns  v.  Win¬ 
ter  on  Hermann  BrcKh. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  V:6,  7. — Rudolf  Henz  in  me- 
moriam  Paula  von  Preradovic. — Book  reviews. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Musil(.  CXII:6,  7,  8. — Issue  on  “Mu- 
sik  des  Auslandes.” — Chor-Heft. — Festspiel-Heft. 


Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  V:4. — 
Vber  das  Wesen  der  Sprache,  Bruno  Liebrucks; 
Erniichterung  um  das  Nichts,  August  Seiffert. 

Die  Zukunft.  1951:5,  6,  7. — Ueber  das  sogenannte 
"artdeutsche  Denken,"  Ludwig  Eldersch. — Josef  Nad- 
ler  und  die  objective  Wissenschaft,  Reinhold  Feder- 
mann. — Albert  Schweitzer  und  die  soziale  Frage,  J. 
Wanner. 


Spanish 

dbside.  XV :3. — "Flores  de  baria  poesia":  Un  can- 
cionero  mexicano  inedito  de  1577,  Renato  Rosaldo. 

Arbor.  XVIII  :66,  67-68. — Issue  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  biological  evolution. — El  problema  de  la 
musica  contempordnea,  Federico  Sopeha. 

arid.  Series  11:1,  2. — La  pintura  de  Alfredo  Na¬ 
varro  Espana. — El  epistolario  inedito  de  Montes  de 
Oca,  Joaquin  Antonio  Pehalosa. 

Armas  y  Letras.  VIII  :6,  7. — Estructura  y  sentido  en 
la  musica  de  Bach,  Adolfo  Salazar. — El  arte  en  MSxico 
en  el  siglo  XVIII,  Vladimiro  Rosado  Ojeda. 

Asomante.  VII  :2. — Los  puntos  sobre  las  ies.  Len- 
guaje,  ser  y  pensamiento,  Juan  D.  Garcia  Bacca;  El 
porque  y  el  para  quien  del  escribir,  Guillermo  de  Torre. 

Babel.  XII:  14. — Selected  pages  of  Baldomero  Sanin 
Cano  and  essays  about  him  by  Ernesto  Montenegro, 
Germin  Arciniegas,  Mariano  Picon-Salas,  et  al. 

Bayodn.  No.  6-7. — Six  pages  of  poems,  mostly 
Puerto  Rican. 

Bolivar.  Nos.  1,  2. — Simon  Bolivar — Un  hombre  y 
un  continente,  Jorge  Ricardo  Vejarano;  poems  of  Juana 
de  Ibarbourou. — Ntihez,  internacionalista,  Gustavo 
Otero  Munoz. 

Cronica  U niversitaria.  No.  36. — Antonio  Gdmez 
Restrepo,  Elias  L6pez. 

elevacion.  Junio  1951. — Antigiiedad  de  las  Uni- 
versidades  de  Mexico  y  Peru,  Max  H.  Mihano  Garcia. 

Espiral.  IV:35. — Ruta  de  la  poesia  ecuatoriana, 
Cesar  Andrade  y  Cordero. 

Et  Caetera.  1:3,  4. — Giordano  Bruno  o  el  quifotismo 
metafisico,  Salvador  Echavarria;  Jose  Clemente  Orozco, 
Bernabc  Godoy  V. — La  obra  poetica  de  Cravioto,  Jose 
Manuel  Gutierrez  Mora. 

El  Faro  a  Colon.  II  :2. — InquisiciSn  al  descubridor  de 
America,  Tulio  M.  Cestero. 

Letras  del  Ecuador,  Nos.  65,  66,  67,  68. — Article 
on  Joaquin  Garcia  Monge  by  Manuel  Crespo. — Ame¬ 
rica  por  diecisiete  mil  ducados. — Carlos  Sabat  Ercasty 
en  el  Eucador;  Panorama  del  teatro  norteamericano, 
Willis  K.  Jones. — La  ultima  decada  literaria. 

libros  de  hoy.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4-5. — In  memoriam 
Andre  Gide  and  Sinclair  Lewis. — Umites  de  la  litera- 
tura  comprometida,  Guillermo  de  Torre. — Carta  del 
Brasil,  Franklin  de  Oliveira. — Valentin  de  Pedro  on 
Arturo  Barea’s  trilogy  La  forja  de  un  rebelde. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  Nos.  37,  38,  39,  40. — Poesia 
femenina  hispanoamericana.  Carmen  Conde. — tissue  on 
Seville. — Vida  y  peripecias  de  D.  Jose  Ldzaro  Galdiano, 
Carlos  Blanco  Soler. — Los  valores  humanos  en  "El 
entierro  del  Conde  de  Orgaza,"  Jose  Camon  Aznar. 
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La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXI  :3. — Teoria  de  la  cul- 
tura,  Natalicio  Gonzilez;  iQue  pasa  con  los  poetas? 
Luis  Alberto  Sinchez. 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  V:l. — His- 
toriografia  de  la  literatura  mexicana,  Jose  Luis  Mar¬ 
tinez. 

Platea.  11:6,  7-8. — Horizontes  del  teatro  latino- 
americano,  Donald  Oenslager. — Shaw  y  la  libertad 
de  escribir,  Rodolfo  Usigli. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLVII:6,  7. — Una  gran  no¬ 
vela  americana:  "Los  Hombres  del  Hombre,"  Enrique 
Ruiz  Vernacci. — Luis  F.  Aviles  on  Fernindez  de  Li- 
zardi. 

Revista  Bimestre  Cubana.  LXVII:2. — Salome  Ureha, 
poetisa  y  educadora,  Roberto  Esquenazi  Mayo. 

Revista  Cubana.  Vol.  XXVII. — 1950:  Un  aho  en  la 
literatura  cubana,  Salvador  Bueno. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  LVI:2,  3. 
— Estudio  de  las  traducciones  castellanas  de  obras  de 
San  Isidoro,  Luis  Garcia  Rives. — La  vida  privada  en 
la  obra  de  Cervantes,  Ricardo  del  Arco. 

Revista  de  Dialectologia  y  Tradiciones  Populares. 
VII  :2. — Ideas  y  personas  en  una  poblacion  rural, 
Julio  Caro  Baroja. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  XI:56,  57. — El  ayer, 
el  hoy  y  el  manana  internacionales,  Camilo  Barcia 
Trelles. — Lo  social  desde  la  persona,  Jose  Ignacio  Al- 
corta. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad  (Honduras).  XV:5. — 
Nuestras  rakes  primordiales,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Educacion.  X:46— 47— 48— 
49,  50-51. — Un  sigh  de  libertad  para  la  ensehanza  en 
Francia. — Idearios  sobre  la  educacion  y  cultura  fisica, 
Fernando  Londono  B.,  S.J. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  No.  86. — Poemas  de 
pdjaros,  Humberto  Tejera. 

Sur.  Nos.  200,  201. — Tributes  to  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Andre  Gide. — Benedetto  Croce  y  su  "Historia  de  Eu- 
ropa  en  el  Sigh  XX,"  Norberto  Rodriguez  Bustamante. 

English 

The  Adelphi.  XXVII  ;4.—TAe  Plays  of  Noel  Coward, 
J.  C.  Trewin;  The  Romantic  as  Man  of  Action  (on 
T.  E.  Lawrence),  William  Scawen;  David  Garnett  on 
Turgenev. 

The  American  Mercury.  LXXIII:331,  332,  LXXIV: 
333. — (331)  A  Letter  from  Santa  Fe:  Cockjail  Party, 
Ramon  Sender. — (332)  Homosexuality  in  American 
Culture:  The  New  Taste  in  Literature,  Alfred  Towne. 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  XXXIX ;3. — 
Recent  Danish  Literature  (II),  Hakon  Stangerup. 

The  American  Scholar.  XX:4. — ^Twentieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  Number.  On  Translators  and  Translating,  Lewis 
Galantine. 

Americas.  III:8,  9,  10. — Rafael  Helkxloro  V’alle  on 
the  Congress  of  Spanish  Language  Academies  held  in 
Mexico  City. — Mountains  and  Manuscripts  (on  Hai¬ 
tian  literature),  Mercer  Cook. — The  Poet  Nun,  Ermilo 
Abreu  Gomez;  Raconteurs  of  the  Conquest,  Enrique 
Anderson  Imbert. 


The  Americas.  VII1:1. — Gabriela  Mistral,  Aurelio 
Macedonio  Espinosa;  Some  Bad^grounds  of  Latin- 
American  Education,  Muna  Lee. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXII  :6,  7. — The  Role  of  the  Writer 
in  the  Present  Crisis,  f.  C.  Kumarappa,  K.  R.  Srinivasa 

Iyengar;  Humanistic  Transformation,  P.  T.  Raju. _ 

Naming  the  Country,  V.  S.  Agrawala. 

Asia.  1:1. — Persian  Pageant,  George  B.  Walker;  Be¬ 
liefs  and  Religions  in  Viet-Nam,  Georges  Lebrun;  Chi¬ 
nese  Buddhism,  J.  A.  Martinie;  Islam  and  the  Occident, 
Emile  Dermenghem. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  CLXXXVIII:!,  2,  3,  4.— 
How  to  Be  a  Poet,  Dylan  Thomas;  Chekhov,  Ivan 
Bunin. — (3)  The  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  (Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  in  Samoa),  J.  C.  Furnas;  What  Hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Short  Story,  Herschel  Brickcll. — William 
Faulkner,  Harvey  Breit. 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  VI  :2. — IJterary  and  Moral 
Values  of  the  Spoken  Word,  J.  T.  Christie. 

Blackfriars.  XXXII  :376-7,  378.— TAe  Christian 
View  of  History,  Christopher  Dawson;  Retreat  Into 
Reality,  Gerald  Vann,  O.P. — Editorial  on  Stephen 
Spender. 

Books  of  Today.  New  Scries :2,  3,  4. — Waugh-Fair 
Revisited,  Philip  Inman. — The  Stories  of  Melville, 
Philip  Inman;  On  Being  a  Publisher’s  Reader,  Ruby 
Millar. — Wolf  Mankowitz  on  the  novels  of  Joyce  Cary. 

Books  to  Come.  Nos.  80,  81,  83. — Books  on  London, 
Wendy  Hall. — Stanley  Pickard  on  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness. — Paper  Backs,  James  Lackington. 

Britain  To-day.  Nos.  183,  184,  185. — The  First 
Washington,  Eric  Underwood. — Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  T.  C.  Worslcy. — And  So  to  the  Cherry 
Garden,  G.  E.  Fox. 

British  Book  News.  Nos.  131,  132,  133.— TAf 
Friends  of  the  National  Libraries,  John  Ehrman. — 
Some  British  Bibliographies,  D.  C.  Henrik  Jones. — 
P.  B.  Collins  on  books  about  trees. 

The  Cambridge  fournal.  IV:  10,  11. — Nietzsche  and 
Goethe,  Erich  Heller;  Pascal's  Politics,  Vincent  Bura- 
nelli;  Spenser  and  His  Philosophy,  Jean  M.  Edwards. — 
Rob  Lyle  on  Frederic  Mistral. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXVII  :4. — They 
Cannot  Wither  Him  (Shakesjieare),  R.  Alun  Jones; 
P.  J.  Banks  on  George  Bernard  Shaw;  The  Revival  of 
Poetic  Drama,  J.  H.  Reeve. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  IX :4,  X;l. — Sholem 
Asch  and  the  Christ  Story,  W.  Patrick  Morrissey. — 
The  Hebrew  Myth  of  a  Chosen  God,  Harry  Slochower; 
Stefan  Zweig:  the  Last  Humanist,  Alfred  Werner. 

Common  cause.  IV:11,  12. — “A  Journal  of  One 
World.” 

Cross  Currents.  No.  4. — Poetry  and  Crisis,  Martin 
Turnell. 

Drama.  No.  22. — The  Ijjndon  Theatre  in  the  Fes¬ 
tival,  J.  W.  Lambert:  The  Stratford  Season,  C.  B. 
Purdom;  Canadian  Theatrical  Scene,  Robert  G.  New¬ 
ton. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXVI :3. — The  Poetry  of 
AE,  John  Egliton;  fames  Stephens  as  a  Prose  Artist, 
Padraic  Colum;  Shaw,  P.  S.  O'Hegarty. 
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The  Eastern  Quarterly.  IV:3. — On  the  New  Machi- 
avellism,  S.  Yodanovitch. 

Eastern  World.  V:5,  6,  7,  8,  9. — The  Decline  of  In¬ 
dian  Classical  Music,  Victor  Paranjoti. — The  Cultural 
Heritage  of  South  India,  A.  S.  Raman. — China  of  the 
Past  (1902),  Charles  Gamba. — E.  E.  Underwood  on 
one  of  the  Buddhist  festivals. — Chinese  Films,  Ralph 
Bond. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  1:3. — Coleridge,  Keats  and  the 
Modern  Mind,  Albert  Gerard;  J.  M.  Cohen  on  Coven¬ 
try  Patmore’s  poetry. 

European  Digest.  1:8. — Condensations  from  various 
European  periodicals  and  occasional  books. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1015,  1016,  1017. — Racine 
in  the  European  Tradition,  Denis  Saurat;  The  Cult 
of  Sherlocl{  Holmes,  G.  F.  McCleary. — The  Power  of 
Faith  in  Literature,  Richard  Church;  Fiction  Trends, 
Pamela  Hinkson;  B.  Evan  Owen  on  Ezra  Pound. — 
Tocqueville  and  the  Americans,  Max  Bcloff;  English 
Poetry:  1938-1950.  1,  Herbert  Palmer. 

The  Frontier.  11:8,  9. — Professor  Jaspers'  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Faith,  Dorothy  Elmct. — Russian  Human  Beings, 
John  Lawrence. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  1V:7,  8. — Political  and 
economic  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America. 

The  Humanist.  XI :4. — The  Humanization  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Carl  W.  Condit. 

India  and  Israel.  IV:  1. — One  Hundred  Years  Reuter, 
JCFNS. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XVII  :6,  7. — The  Emergence  of 
Pen  Portraits  with  Special  Reference  to  Modern  Kan¬ 
nada  Literature,  N.  S.  Gadagkar. — Lila  Ray  com¬ 
ments  on  an  article  on  poetry  and  the  novel. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  X:l. — 
The  Problem  of  Plato's  “Ion,”  Craig  LaDricre;  Nor¬ 
throp  Frye,  John  E.  Brown,  Marcia  Brown  Bowman 
on  William  Blake. 

Literary  Amateur.  Summer  1951. — L.  G.  Merrell  on 
Ross  Lockridge  and  his  book  Raintree  County. 

Meanjin.  X:l. — Victor  Daley  and  Roderick.  Quinn, 
Harold  Oliver;  Prose  Epic  by  Hermann  Hesse,  Derek 
Van  Abbe. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  V:3. — The  Influence  of 
the  Arabic  Language  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Arabs, 
E.  Shouby. 

The  Month.  VI:  1,  2,  3. — Philosophers  and  Their 
Mentors,  Vincent  Turner. — Three  Poets  (Gerard  Man- 
ley  Hopkins,  Robert  Bridges,  Coventry  Patmore)  Dis¬ 
cuss  New  Verse  Forms,  Derek  Patmore;  The  Novels 
of  Edward  Sackville-West,  Jocelyn  Brooke. — Edward 
Sackville-West  on  Graham  Greene. 

The  Norseman.  IX  :4. — Romanticism  and  the  Danish 
Folk  bfigb  School,  H.  A.  Koefoed;  Herbert  Read's 
Philosophy  of  Art,  J.  P.  Hodin. 

Partisan  Review.  XVIII  :4,  5. — Two  Declarations  by 
Andre  Gide  (with  introductory  notes  by  Justin 
O’Brien);  James  Joyce  and  the  Russian  General,  Nathan 
Halper;  Notes  on  the  literary  situation  in  Paris  by 
Joseph  Frank. — Art,  Popular  Art,  and  the  Illusion  of 
the  Folk,  Andre  Malraux;  W.  D.  Howells  and  the 


Roots  of  Modern  Taste,  Lionel  Trilling;  Murti-Bing, 
Czeslaw  Milosz. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  VI  :2. — British 
Writers  issue. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LVIII:2. — Converts  from  Com¬ 
munism  (on  The  God  That  Failed),  Charles  I.  Glicks- 
berg;  Leacock  as  a  Satirist,  Desmond  Pacey. 

Recurrence.  Summer  1951. — New  poems  by  today’s 
poets. 

The  Russian  Review.  X:3. — From  Pushkin's  Poems, 
two  translations  by  Boris  Brasol. 

Science  and  Society.  XV:3. — History,  Marxism  and 
Henry  Adams,  Richard  Greenleaf. 

Scottish  Music  &  Drama.  No.  6. — An  annual  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  Edinburgh  Festival.  Towards  a 
Scottish  National  Theatre,  Hugh  MacDiarmid;  James 
Bridie  and  His  Theatre,  Winifred  Bannister. 

The  Sewanee  Review.  LIX:3. — Robert  Penn  Warren 
on  Joseph  Conrad’s  Nostromo;  T he  Dominant  Symbols 
of  Auden's  Poetry,  Monroe  K.  Spears. 

The  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review.  XXIX:73. 
— Pushkin,  Tyutchev,  Mickiewicz  and  the  Decembrists: 
Legend  and  Facts,  Waslaw  Lednicki;  Who  Was  Push¬ 
kin's  “Polonophil”?  Gleb  Struve. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  L:3. — Nietzsche  in 
America,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  The  World  of  Graham 
Greene,  Richard  J.  Vorhees. 

Tomorrow.  X:12. — Hard  Times  for  Our  Colleges, 
Albert  Parry;  Our  "Typewriter  Millionaires,”  Benja¬ 
min  Appel;  The  Smile  of  Santayana,  Christopher  Isher- 
wood. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  VII  :2. — The  Roots  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Literature,  Clarence  A.  Manning. 

United  Nations  World.  V:7,  8. — Venezuelan  Lit¬ 
erature:  An  Interpretation,  Victorino  Tejera. — The 
Secret  of  Norway,  Francis  Bull. 

Variegation.  VI  :3. — “A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXVII  :3. — Carlos 
Baker  on  Hemingway’s  A  Farewell  to  Arms;  The 
Pragmatism  of  Henry  James,  Joseph  J.  Firebaugh. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  No.  66. — Soviet  Literature — Cham¬ 
pion  of  Peace,  V.  Yermilov;  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Edition  of  “The  Lay  of  Igor's  Host.” 

Western  Review.  XV:4. — Austryn  Wainhouse’s  Let¬ 
ter  from  Paris. 

The  Wind  and  the  Rain.  Vn:2— 3. — Some  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  “Aeneid,”  W.  S.  Maguinness;  L.  S.  Mer- 
cier's  “L'an  2440,”  Geoffrey  Ashe;  Sigrid  Undset,  W. 
Gore  Allen. 

The  Window.  No.  2. — ^Verses;  reviews  of  poetry. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXII  :2. — America  on  Re¬ 
view:  Some  Problems  of  Intercultural  Exchange,  Wil- 
bcrt-L.  Hindman;  The  Ethical  Foundation  of  De¬ 
mocracy,  Daniel  S.  Robinson. 

World  Review.  Nos.  29,  30,  31. — The  Philosophy 
of  Bernard  Shaw,  Kenneth  Walker. — Italian  and  Other 
Foreign  Influences  on  Dutch  Art,  Nika  Hulton. — New 
Italian  Writing  (Editorial,  I);  The  Language  of  Sym- 
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bols  (on  Susanne  Langcr’s  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key), 
Hcrbut  Read. 

Various  Languages 

Uterair  Paspoort.  VI;48,  49. — Meesters  der  moderne 
Italiaanse  Poezie,  Gianni  Toffolctti;  Jan  Vcrmculen  on 
Jean  Giono. — Adriaan  Morricn’s  interview  with  Hans 
Werner  Richter;  Jacques  den  Haan  on  Koestler’s  The 
Age  of  Longing;  Elisabeth  Augustin  in  memoriam 
Hermann  Broch;  Jan  Grootaers  on  Franz  Hellens. 

he  Carte  Parlanti.  13-14. — Ardengo 

Soffici,  Raoul  Diddi  on  Andre  Gide. — La  pittura 
italiana  contemporanea  nel  quadro  della  pittura  eu¬ 
ropea,  Carlo  Carrii. 

Filosofia.  Luglio  1951. — L’Agamennone  di  Eschilo, 
Antonio  Maddalena. 

II  Tesaur.  11:5-6. — //  destino  della  lingua  provenzale. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXIV:  Giugno,  Luglio,  Agosto 
1951. — L’italianith  di  L.  A.  Muratori,  Pia  Sartori. — 
Polemiche  tulle  scene  e  nei  libri,  Francesco  Casnati. — 
Andre  Gide  tra  Dio  e  Satana,  M.  Camilucci. 

V induet.  V:6,  7. — Max  Tau  on  Albert  Schweitzer; 
Romanforfatteren  Henry  James,  Peter  Magnus. — Jo¬ 
hannes  V.  Jensen,  Egill  Lien;  Kvinnorna  Kring  Selma 
Lagerldf,  Lars  Ulvenstam;  Carl  Hambro  on  Sartre’s 
Le  diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu. 

Kultura.  Nos.  6/44,  7/45-8/46. — Poezja  i  dialel(- 
tykq,  Czeslaw  Milosz;  Edouard  Roditi  on  contempo¬ 
rary  Scandinavian  writing. — Konflikt  Marsjasza, 
Roman  Palester;  Milada  Souczkova  on  present  day 
Czech  literature;  Jose  Ferrater  Mora  on  philosopher 
Wittgenstein;  Apologia  Gombrowicza,  Jozef  Wittlin; 
Antologia  poezji  bialoruskiej,  Jozef  Lobodowski. 

Boletim  Bibliogrdfico.  Vol.  16. — Gregorio  de  Matos 
no  Ambiente  da  Terra  Natal,  Afonso  Costa. 

Revista  de  Historia.  11:6. — Os  Estudot  Historicos  no 
Brasil,  Astrogildo  Rodrigues  de  Mello;  A  Idealizagao 
de  Roma  e  a  sua  aceitagao  pelos  Cristaos  (/),  Pedro 
Moacyr  Campos. 

Revista  de  Portugal.  XVI  :96,  97. — Estudios  de  Lin- 
guagem  (cont.),  Herbert  Palhano. — E  Necessdrio  e 
Urgente  Defender  A  Ungua  Portuguesa  nos  Meios 
Rurais,  Antonio  M.  Mourinho. 

Sul.  IV:  13. — Poetry,  prose,  art. 

"OC.”  X:1L — War  story  by  Peire  Lagarda;  periodi¬ 
cal  reviews  by  Felix  Castan;  poems. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LX:6. — Den  unge  Fredril;^  Strom  och 
Ellen  Key,  Ulf  Wittrock;  Hjalmar  Soderberg  i  sin 
dilgtning,  Lennart  Josephson. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XVII  :6. — Droste 
Renaissance  in  Germany,  Bertha  Badt-Strauss;  Paul 
Nettl  in  memoriam  Hermann  Broch. 

Bibliothique  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance.  XIII  :2. 
— De  Virgile  d  Guillaume  IX  {fin),  Andre  Burger. 

Bulletin  for  Libraries  {Bulletin  d  V intention  des 
Bibliothiques) .  V:6,  7,  8-9. — UNESCO  communica¬ 
tions. 

Let  Cahiers  Luxembourgeois.  XXIII:  1-2,  3,  4. — 
Aspects  du  roman  frangais  contemporain,  Alphonse 


Arend. — Aprds  la  troisidme  livraison  (of  the  Luxcm- 
burgian  Dictionary),  Tony  Bourg. — Albert  Borschcttc 
on  Flaubert. 

Emerita.  XVII:  1-2,  XVIII :l.—/4/g«nof  cddices  de 
Seneca  en  bibliotecas  espaholas  y  su  lugar  en  la  tra- 
dicion  de  lot  didlogos,  Antonio  Fontin;  Di  alcuni 
frammenti  delle  orazioni  di  Lisia,  Antonio  Messina. — 
A  Questao  de  Genero  Gramatical  em  Grego,  e  Vm 
Fragmento  de  Ferecrates,  Amcrico  da  Costa  Ramalho. 

Erasmus.  IV:7-8,  9-10. — Reviews  of  recent  scholarly 
books  in  various  languages  by  renowned  experts. 

Hesperia.  11-111:6-7. — Le  sort  du  flamand  en  Bel¬ 
gique,  A.  Van  Loey;  Lapplandische  und  finnische 
Sprachenminderheiten  in  Schweden,  Bjorn  Collindcr; 
Sir  Ifan  ab  Owen  Edwards  on  the  Welsh  language; 
Katalanisch  und  Baslgisch  in  Spanien,  Anonymous. 

Hispania.  XXXI V:3. — Notes  and  Meditations  on 
Contemporary  Venezuelan  Literature,  John  T.  Reid; 
El  Teatro  Espahol  Desde  1939,  Juan  R.  Castellano. 

Hispanic  Review.  XIX:3. — Galdos’  Literary  Cre¬ 
ativity;  D.  Jose  Ido  del  Sagrario,  W.  H.  Shoemaker. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Boo\s. 
11:1. — Turl{ey  and  Western  Literatures,  Fahir  Iz;  Post- 
War  Theatre  in  Germany,  H.  F.  Garten. 

Italica.  XXVIII  :2. — La  poesia  di  Umberto  Saba, 
Giovanni  Cechetti;  Studi  Leopardiani  (1940-1949), 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 

Latinoamerica.  111:31,  32,  33. — J.  C.  Moreno  inter¬ 
views  the  Argentine  writer  Hugo  Wast. — Estudiando 
el  caso  de  Sartre,  I.  Quiles. — Lo  que  lee  y  escribe  el 
Canada  de  hoy,  P.  Derome. 

PM  LA.  LXVI:5.— Phyllis  Bartlett  on  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence’s  Collected  Poems;  Pierre  Bayle  and  "Moby  Dic\," 
Millicent  Bell. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  IV:2. — Un  millennio  di 
rapporti  tra  mondo  mussulmano  e  Sicilia,  Gaetano 
Trovato. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  1:2. — Don 
Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  Manuel  Guillermo  Mar¬ 
tinez;  Uma  Interpretagao  da  Cultura  Brasileira,  Ar¬ 
mando  Correia  Pacheco. 

Romance  Philology.  IV:4. — Contributions  to  Old 
Provengal  Lexicography,  Kurt  Lewent. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  {Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXVII :2. — Ueber  die  deutsche  Bibel- 
uhersetzung  von  ihren  Anfdngen  bis  zu  Luthers  Tod 
1546,  Gerold  von  Bergen. 

Trivium.  IX  :2. — Die  Entstehung  des  "Rosen- 
kjivalier,"  Willi  Schuh;  Jean  Rousset  on  Balzac;  Grill- 
parzers  Beitrag  zum  poetischen  Nihilismus,  Werner 
Vordtriede.’ 

Vida  Hispdnica.  V:l,  2. — Criollo:  Definicion  y 
matices  de  un  concepto,  Jose  Juan  Arrom. — Ega  de 
Queiroz,  Joao  Caspar  Simoes. 

Other  Publications  Regularly  Received 

Allemagne. — The  Amateur  Bool{  Collector. — The 
American  Swedish  Monthly. — Annals  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States. — Anzeiger  des  Oesterreich- 
ischen  Buch-,  Kunst-  und  Musil^alienhandels. — Auf- 
bau  (New  York). 
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Borsenblatt  fiir  den  deutschen  Buchhandel  (A). — 
Bonhomme  Froissart. — Boo^s  of  the  Month. — 
Biichergilde  (Frankfurt  a.M.) — Biichergilde  (Zurich). 
— Le  Bulletin  Federaliste. 

La  Classe  de  Francois. — Cluhinter-Presse. — coUo- 
quium. — Congress  Weekly. — Contacts. — The  Conti¬ 
nental  Trade  Bulletin. — Current  Literature. 

Dokufuffttc  (Frankfurt  a.M.). 

Elite. — Espana  Libre. — Europa. — Europa-Archiv. 

France- Amerique. — Filmkunst. — Le  Fureteur. 

Die  Gegenwart. 

Information  et  Riposte. — Integrity. 

The  Jewish  Way. 

Die  Kommenden. 

Leben  und  Umwelt. — Die  Lesestunde. — Lattres  du 
Monde. — Das  literarische  Deutschland. — Literdrni  No- 
viny. — Lithuanian  Bulletin. 


Mexican  Life. — Mundo  Hispdnico. 

Neues  Abendland. — Neues  Europa. — Die  Neue 
Zeitung. — The  New  Central  European  Observer. — 
Nos  Amis  les  Livres. — Las  Nouvelles  Litteraires. — Now 
&  T hen. 

L’Observateur. — Die  Oesterreichische  Furche. 

La  Pensee  Franfoise. — Predica. — The  Progressive.-^ 
Publishers’  Weekly- 

The  Record. — Relations. — Revista  de  la  Escuela  de 
Jurisprudencia. — T he  Rubicon. 

Das  Schweizer  Buch  {Le  Uvre  Suisse.  II  Libro 
Svizzero).-^chweizer  Biicherbote.  —  Schweizer  Bii- 
cher-Zeitung. — Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel  {La  Li- 
brairie  Suisse). — Stechert-Hafner  Book  News. 

Le  Travailleur. 

Vbersee-Rundschau. — The  Ukrainian  Bulletin. — 
L’Unique. 

Voga. — Die  Weltbuhne. — Wiener  Universitatszei- 
tung. — Writer’s  Digest. 


Arena,  Communist  inspired  British  “magazine  of 
modern  literature”  has  disappeared  in  its  present  form 
with  a  special  issue  on  “The  U.S.A.  Threat  to  British 
Culture”  in  which  Wall  Street  and  Hollywood  are 
not  the  only  targets  of  party-line  diatribes.  The  editors 
announce  a  “general  reorganization,”  and  that  a  new 
cultural  journal  issued  monthly  instead  of  bi-monthly 
will  take  the  place  of  the  present  Arena. 

Since  August  1951  ownership  and  management 
of  the  New  York  French  weekly  France- Amerique 
has  been  assumed  by  a  new  group  of  publishers,  Tri¬ 
color  Publications,  Inc.  M.  Marcel  Pobers  has  resigned 
as  publisher  but  continues  his  collaboration.  The  new 
editor-in-chief  is  Louis  Foy.  Former  Co-Editor  Helene 
Creyton  is  now  Associate  Editor. 

Thousands  of  Hungarian  exiles  live  in  the  west  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  many  are  highly  cultured 
individuals.  While  representing  different  social  strata, 
the  unifying  force  of  their  life  in  the  diaspora  is  the 
Magyar  language  and  their  intellectual  heritage.  Vj 
Magyar  Ct  (New  Hungarian  Path),  a  literary  monthly, 
published  in  Miinchen,  Liebigstrasse  39,  provides  cul¬ 
tural  unity  in  their  native  tongue.  The  first  issue  ap¬ 
peared  about  two  years  ago.  Among  its  contributors 
one  finds  noted  writers  and  new  ones.  The  monthly 
publishes  essays  and  articles  on  political,  social,  and 
economic  issues  as  well  as  stories,  poems,  and  book 
reviews.  In  the  June  1951  issue  there  are  articles  by 
Tamis  Bogyay,  fozsef  Edtvos,  Bela  Toth,  Gergely 
Hajnoczy,  Geza  Cserenyey,  Dezs5  Szabd  and  a  letter 
by  Lajos  Kossuth,  the  great  Hungarian  democratic 
leader.  The  letter  was  written  February  14,  1876;  the 
occasion  was  the  death  of  Ferenc  Deik,  the  Hungarian 
statesman.  The  short  stories  are  by  Kriszta  Arnothy- 
Kov4cs  and  Istvin  Tomorkeny,  and  the  poems  by 
Jinos  Arany,  Dezs5  Kosztolinyi,  and  Jozsef  Remcnyi. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 


Espiral,  a  monthly  review  of  arts  and  letters  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bogoti  by  Iqueima,  has  announced  its  Premio 
Espiral  1951.  The  winners  were:  Drama — Oswaldo 
Diaz  Diaz;  Poetry — Carlos  Medellin;  Essay — Carlos 
Delgado  Nieto;  Novel  and  Short  Story — Ramiro  Cir- 
denas. 

“The  Germans  were  indeed  to  look  odd  to  them¬ 
selves  once  they  woke  up  to  their  real  status  after  all 
the  transcending  had  been  done;  as  odd,  one  might 
say,  as  the  scientist,  confronted  with  the  all  but  de¬ 
monic  unmanageability  of  the  results  of  his  analytical 
radicalism.  For  what  is  lost  between  the  extremes  of 
transcendance  and  analysis  is  the  Goethean  ideal  of 
personality:  a  state  of  balance  between  what  man  is 
and  what  he  can  do." 

Erich  Heller  in  The  Cambridge  Journal 

The  James  Tait  Black  Memorial  Prize  for  the  novel 
has  been  awarded  to  Robert  Henriques  for  his  T hrough 
the  Valley. 

The  Somerset  Maugham  Prize  for  1951  has  been 
awarded  to  Henry  Cohen  (Roland  Camberton)  for  his 
work  Fitzrovia. 

Alan  Pryce-Jones  has  received  the  British  Denyse 
Clairouin  Prize  for  the  translation  of  Jules  Supervielle’s 
Le  voleur  d'enfants,  published  in  English  under  the 
title  The  Colonel’s  Children. 

“The  body  of  Jos6  Marti  has  been  moved  to  a  new 
mausoleum  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  some  time  before  Cubans  can  see  Marti  in  historical 
perspective  and  judge  him  critically.” 

Hispanic  American  Report 

Gabriela  Mistral,  who  is  presently  Chilean  consul  at 
Rapallo,  has  been  awarded  the  National  Literary  Prize 
of  Chile  in  the  amount  of  100,000  pesos. 


The  Once  Over 


Trench:  Literature 

Yvan  Goll,  Louis-Marccl  Raymond.  Choix  de 
pohmes.  La  vie  et  I’oeuvre  d’Yvan  Goll.  Saint-Jcan. 
Canada-Fran^ais.  1948.  47  pp.  $0.60. — Poems  on  the 
poet’s  country,  his  friends,  and  America;  Goll  as  a 
surrealistic  Villon. 

Victor  Hugo.  Pierres  (Vers  et  Prose).  Henri  Guille- 
min,  ed.  Geneve.  Milieu  du  Monde.  1951.  352  pp. — 
Fragments  of  Hugo’s  writings  taken  from  notel^ks, 
files,  etc.,  by  permission  of  great-grandchildren. 

Gilbert  Lely.  L’Aigle,  Mademoiselle  .  .  .  Paris.  Mar- 
tigues.  1949,  215  pp.  750  fr. — Critical  analyses  of  22 
unpublished  letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  from  a 
collection  discovered  in  the  chateau  of  Count  Xavier  de 
Sade. 

V.-L.  Saulnier.  Du  Bellay.  L’homme  et  I’oeuvre. 
Paris.  Boivin.  1951.  167  pp.  300  fr. — Less  audacious 
than  Ronsard  and  always  overshadowed  by  him. 

Leon  Tauman.  Marcel  Proust.  Une  vie  et  une  syn- 
these.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1949.  319  pp.  450  fr. — 
Not  a  critique,  but  a  loving  temoignage  which  places 
Proust’s  aesthetic  mysticism  within  religious  tradition. 

Trench:  Tiction  and  Drama 

Gabrielle  Cabrini.  Palais  de  cendre.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1949. 243  pp.  310  fr. — Romance  between  French 
secret  agent  and  a  girl  who  never  finds  out  which  side 
he  is  working  for,  even  when  he  becomes  a  suicide. 

Johan  Dabne.  L’epee  de  Tristan.  Bruxelles.  La  Cite. 

1948.  125  pp. — The  old  legend  in  modern  dress;  won 
a  national  triennial  drama  prize. 

Francois  Gorrec.  La  septihme  lune.  Parb.  Gallimard. 

1949.  246  pp.  310  fr. — Escape  from  a  Japanese  slave- 
camp;  a  700-kilomctcr  trek  through  hostile  country  to 
the  Chinese  border. 

Jean  Mboir.  La  croisihe  aux  illusions.  Parb.  Tal- 
landier.  1951.  254  pp.  200  fr. — A  daughter’s  trip  to 
the  Dalmatian  coast  to  deliver  a  message  left  by  her 
deceased  father  results  in  three  love  affabs  and  a  di¬ 
lemma. 

Roger  Pcchcyrand.  Betes,  mes  amies.  Parb.  Clabac. 

1 950.  1 87  pp. — Animal  stories  that  elicit  sympathy  for 
theb  protagonbts’  struggle  to  survive. 

Olivier  Sechan.  Les  morts  n’en  sauront  rien.  Paris. 
Flore.  1950.  235  pp.  300  fr. — ^Investigation  into  the 
death  of  heroine’s  sbter  during  the  Resistance;  the 
guilty  go  unpunbhed. 

Trench:  Verse 

Anne  Fontaine.  Metamorphoses.  Parb.  Grasset.  1951. 
24  pp.  450  fr. — Four  sensitive  evocations  in  verse: 
Ophelia,  Dido,  Daphne,  Lot’s  wife.  Frontispiece  by 
Henri  Mondor. 

Loub  Musin.  Fenetres  sur  la  nuit.  Malines.  C.E.L.F. 

1951.  31  pp.  50  Bel.fr. — Windows  opening  onto  joy 
and  love  of  living. 


Edmw  Sorelly,  Ombres  et  reflets.  Malines.  C.E.L.F. 
1950.  31  pp.  +  4  plates.  40  Bel.fr. — Marked  by  tris- 
tesse  in  spite  of  a  successful  personal  life. 

Trench:  Essays 

Marcel  Jean,  Arpad  Mezei.  Genhe  de  la  pensee  mo- 
derne  dans  la  litt^ature  f ran  false.  Paris.  Correa.  1950. 
231  pp.  330  fr. — Covers  Lautreamont,  Rimbaud,  Sade, 
Maliarmc,  Jarry,  Apollinabe,  and  R.  Roussel. 

Francois  Rcnart.  Zigzags  dans  les  parterres  de  Mon¬ 
taigne.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1951.  251  pp. — Presents  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  skepticbm  as  a  healthy  dose  of  honest  doubt. 

Trench:  Religion 

P.  Richard  Graef,  C.S.Sp,  Au  service  du  Seigneur. 
Leon  Douadicq,  tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1951.  172  pp. 
270  fr. — Instruction  concerning  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  for  members  of  religious  orders 
and  laity. 

Romano  Guardini.  Le  chemin  de  croix  du  Seigneur 
notre  Sauveur.  Antoine  B.  Gbaudet,  S.J,,  tr.  Mulhouse. 
Salvator.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  54  pp.  100  fr. — Solace  on  the 
road  of  suffering,  made  to  hb  measure,  that  each  man 
travels  at  least  once  in  his  life. 

Trench:  History 

fimile  Dard.  La  chute  de  la  royaute.  Parb.  Flam- 
marion.  1950.  265  pp.  350  fr. — A  monarchic  view  of 
the  unifying  influence  of  royalty  and  the  consequences 
of  its  fall. 

Robert  Magnenoz.  De  Confucius  a  Lenine.  Saigon. 
“France-Asie.”  1951.  225  pp. — Treats  the  bases  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Communism  in  ideology  and  agrarian  problems, 
party  organization,  factions,  and  relations  with  U.S.S.R. 

Alexandre  Ouralov.  Staline  au  pouvoir.  Jacques 
Fondeur,  tr.  Paris.  Plon  (Les  lies  d’Or).  1951.  xi+318 
pp.  540  fr. — Product  of  experiences  and  observations; 
objective  account  of  events  and  of  methods  of  subju¬ 
gating  peoples. 

Trench:  Memoirs 

Henry  Bordeaux.  Histoire  d'une  vie.  I:  Paris,  aller 
et  retour.  Parb.  Plon.  1951.  310  pp. — Bordeaux’s  world 
from  the  day  he  left  Savoy  as  a  student  until  he  re¬ 
turned  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

General  “El  Campesino.’’  La  vie  et  la  mart  en 
U.R.S.S.  (1939-1949).  Jean  Talbot,  tr.  Paris.  Plon. 
(Les  lies  d’Or).  1950.  221  pp.  300  fr, — Sufferings  and 
degradations  imposed  by  Communbts  upon  a  Spanish 
prisoner. 

Pierre-Andre  Guastalla.  Journal  (1940-1944).  Parb. 
Plon.  1951.  xxi+289  pp.  390  fr. — Diary  and  other 
writings  of  a  philosophical  young  man  killed  a  few 
days  after  the  Liberation  of  Paris.  Preface  by  Gabriel 
Marcel. 

R.  P.  Augustin-M.  Seguin,  O.P.  Mes  confessions. 
Otuwa-Montrcal.  Levrier.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  228  pp.,  ill. 
— A  sort  of  Will  Rogers  in  clerical  garb. 
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french:  Sociology  and  Psychology 

I,  Klug.  Les  profondeurs  de  I'dme.  E.  Roblin,  tr. 
Mulhousc.  Salvator.  4th  cd.,  1950.  495  pp.  650  fr. — 
Reissue;  original  published  in  1926.  Symptoms,  causes, 
and  cures  of  different  mental  states. 

Claire  Leplae.  Pratique  religieuse  et  milieux  sociaux. 
Louvain.  Nauwelaerts.  1949.  Ill  pp.  45  Bel.fr. — A 
sociological  survey  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  near 
Brussels,  1939-1947,  obtained  from  detailed  records 
kept  by  the  priest  and  a  welfare  organization. 

french:  Public  Questions 

Gcdcon  Haganov.  Le  communisme  et  les  "Juifs." 
Paris.  Contacts.  1951.  31  pp. — Holds  that  the  Krem¬ 
lin  has  refused  asylum  to  Jews  and  has  even  shot 
many  of  them. 

Armand  Pierhal.  L’ Antimachiavel  {Du  “Realisme"). 
Paris.  Laffont.  1951.  252  pp.  420  fr. — Ethics  and  spir¬ 
itual  values  applied  to  government  and  society. 

Russie  sovietique  et  socialisme.  Reponses  h  des  ques¬ 
tions  actuelles.  Paris.  Plon.  (Les  lies  d’Or).  1950.  93 
pp.  75  fr. — Confrontation  of  questions  and  facts,  show¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  basic  difference  between  the  re¬ 
gimes  of  Stalin  and  Hitler. 

Guy  Vinatrel.  L’U.R.S.S.  concentrationnaire.  Paris. 
Lefeuvre.  1949.  128  pp.  150  fr. — Presents  Stalinism  as 
a  military  society,  ruled  with  an  iron  rod,  where  the 
privileged  oppress  the  workers. 

french:  Science 

Maurice  Leblanc.  La  technique  du  vide.  Paris.  Ar¬ 
mand  Colin.  1951.  187  pp.  200  fr. — Principles  of  ki¬ 
netic  theory  of  gases,  various  apparatus,  49  illustrations 
describing  their  characteristics. 

Jean  Rostand.  Les  origines  de  la  biologie  experi- 
mentale  et  I'abhe  Spallanzani.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1951. 
284  pp.  350  fr. — The  work  of  a  scientist-priest  on  di¬ 
gestion,  circulation,  reproduction,  etc.;  the  biology  of 
the  18th  century. 

french:  Miscellaneous 

Folke  Dahl,  Fanny  Petibon,  Marguerite  Boulet.  Les 
debuts  de  la  presse  franfoise.  Nouveaux  aperfus.  Gdte- 
borg.  Wettergren  &  Kerber  (Paris.  Raymann).  1951. 
75  pp.  -}-  9  plates.  7.50  kr.  (500  fr.). — Precursors  of 
Renaudot,  his  gazette,  his  plagiarism. 

A.  Meyer.  La  papaute  anecdotique.  Mulhouse.  Salva¬ 
tor.  1951.  192  pp.  240  fr. — Human  interest  incidents 
that  reveal  the  personality  of  various  Popes. 

German:  Literature 

Alfred  Focke  S.  J.  Uehe  und  Tod  bei  Ril/^e.  Wien. 
Herder.  1948.  191  pp.  26  s. — Approaches  the  poet 
with  loving  care,  neither  idealizing  him  nor  dwelling 
on  his  decadent  side. 

Hugo  Friedrich.  Drei  Klassiker  des  jranzosischen 
Romans.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  2nd  ed.,  1950. 
161  pp.  5.50  dm. — Findings  arc  supported  by  examples 
from  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert.  First  ed.,  1939. 

Arthur  Hany.  Holderlins  Titanenmythos.  Zurich. 
Atlantis.  1948.  119  pp.  4  Sw.  fr. — The  mythical  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  gods  and  titanic  mortals  be¬ 
came,  for  Holdcrlin,  the  symbol  of  God’s  relation  to 
man. 

Kate  Hamburger.  Leo  Tolstoi,  Gestalt  und  Problem. 
Bern.  Francke.  1950.  192  pp.  6.80  Sw.  fr. — Considers 


Tolstoy  as  a  seeker  after  truth  and  the  natural  life, 
frustrated  by  his  inability  to  love. 

Otto  Hcuschelc.  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Freiburg. 
Alber.  1949.  100  pp.  5.20  dm. — ^Eight  essays  on  the 
poet,  published  in  German  periodicals,  1929-1949, 
and  a  few  unpublished  Hofmannsthal  letters. 

fahrbuch  der  Droste-Gesellschaft.  II:  1949-1950. 
Clemens  Hcselhaus,  cd.  Munster.  Regensberg.  1950. 
389  pp.  +  2  plates.  9.60  dm. — Diverse  material  by  25 
contributors,  helpful  to  students  of  Annette  von  Droste- 
Hiilshoff. 

Emmy  Kerkhoff.  Ausdrucksmoglichkeiten  neuhoch- 
deutschen .  Prosastils.  Amsterdam.  Van  Rossen.  1950. 
240  pp. — A  critical  study  of  Friedrich  Griese’s  novel 
Die '  Weisskppfe. 

Fritz  Klatt.  Rainer  Marie  Rill^e.  Wien.  Amandus. 
2nd  ed.,  1949.  276  pp.  32  s. — Maintains  that  Rilke 
expressed  a  whole  generation’s  experience  of  reality. 

Heinrich  Kreutz.  Rill^es  Duineser  Elegien.  Miinchen. 
Beck.  1950.  155  pp.  7.80  dm. — Interprets  the  words 
of  the  elegies,  sums  up  their  theme  as  the  lament 
over  man’s  inability  to  reach  his  goal. 

H.  F.  Peters.  Ziele  und  Methoden  der  Ameri\anistil{. 
Miinchen.  Nymphenburger  Verlagshandlung.  1950. 
15  pp. — Pamphlet  outlining  problems  (in  connection 
with  the  Amerika-Institut)  attending  a  comprehension 
of  the  true  America  by  Europeans. 

Viktor  Pocschl.  Die  Dicht^unst  Virgils.  Innsbruck- 
Wicn.  Rohrer.  1950.  288  pp. — A  new  analysis  of  the 
main  characters  of  the  Aeneid,  its  symbolism  as  a  mir¬ 
ror  of  Roman  history  and  ideals,  comparisons  with 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Erich  Ruprccht.  Der  Aufbruch  der  romantischen 
Bewegung.  Miinchen.  Leibniz.  1948.  542  pp.  20  dm. 
— Part  I  of  a  study  of  German  Romanticism;  two  more 
parts:  Die  Weltanschauung  der  Romantik^  and  Die 
IJberwindung  der  Romanti/^. 

Albert  Schweitzer.  Denizen  und  Tat.  R.  Grabs,  ed. 
Hamburg.  Mcincr.  1950.  320  pp.  12  dm. — Autobiogra¬ 
phy — from  Alsace  to  Africa;  selections  from  author’s 
theological  and  philosophical  works. 

Wolfram  von  den  Stcinen.  Hotker  der  Dichter  und 
seine  geistige  Welt.  2  vols.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  227 
pp.  +  5  plates,  640  pp.  44  Sw.fr. — I:  Critical  edition 
of  Notker’s  Liber  Hymnorum  and  all  other  extant 
poems;  11:  The  poet,  his  age,  problem  of  authenticity, 
school,  style,  etc. 

Kalevala:  Das  Nationalepos  der  Finnen.  Dagmar 
Welding,  tr.  Stuttgart.  Rohm.  1948.  694  pp.  10  dm. 
— Revision  of  Anton  Schiefner’s  1852  translation;  ex¬ 
planatory  appendix  on  origins,  heroes,  structure,  and 
symbolism. 

German:  Fiction 

Stefan  Andres.  Wir  sind  Utopia.  Miinchen.  Piper. 
1951.  106  pp.  2.80  dm. — Originally  published  1948; 
new  printing  108th  to  119th  thousand.  Significant 
short  novel  discussed  by  Karl  O.  Pactel  in  B.A.  24:2, 
p.  144. 

Josef  Feiks.  Der  ewige  Traum.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger. 
1950.  376  pp.  15.40  dm. — The  ideals  of  religious  and 
political  liberty  of  George  Calvert  of  Baltimore  bore 
fruit  in  liberal  laws. 
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Robert  Hohibaum.  Tedeum.  Speyer.  Pilger,  2nd  ed., 
1950.  388  pp.  6.50  dm. — Novel  concerning  Anton 
Bruckner. 

Werner  Illing.  Madame  Reigmer.  Berlin.  Druckhaus 
Tempelhof.  1949.  150  pp.  4.50  dm. — ^Uncanny  story 
of  murder  and  suicide  that  plumbs  the  psychic  abysses. 

Antoine  de  Saint-Exup^y.  Nachtflug.  Hans  Rcisigcr, 
tr.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1951.  146  pp.  7.80  dm. — 
Origiiul  title:  Vol  de  nuit;  with  Gide’s  introduction. 

Regina  Ullmann.  Von  einem  alien  Wirtschausschild. 
Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts.  New  ed.,  1949.  137 
pp.  7.80  dm. — Tales  of  the  inner  drama  of  unobtru¬ 
sive  people  in  small  places  where  nothing  ever  seems 
to  happen. 

Leo  Weismantcl.  Albrecht  Diirers  Brautfahrt  in  die 
Welt.  Freiburg  i.Br.  Alber.  1950.  443  pp.  9.60  dm. — 
A  mixture  of  biography  and  fiction.  First  of  a  scries; 
followed  by  Albrecht  Diirer.  Der  junge  Meister. 

German:  Essays 

Albert  Fuchs.  Geistige  Stromungen  in  Osterreich 
1867—1918.  Wien.  Globus.  1949.  xxxv+320  pp.  43  s. 
— An  extreme  Leftist  looks  at  Austria’s  intellectual  and 
writing  scene. 

Ludwig  Reiners.  Fibel  fiir  Liebende.  Hamburg. 
Ellermann.  1950.  131  pp. — Provocatively  illustrated, 
wittily  written  “Anleitung,  verheiratet  und  doch 
glucklich  zu  scin,”  by  the  brilliant  author  of  Still^unst. 
Ein  Lehrbttch  deutscher  Prosa. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Reinhard  Herbig.  Pan.  Der  griechische  Bock^sgott. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1949.  99  pp.  4-  40  plates. 
14  dm. — The  metamorphosis  of  Pan  from  animalhood 
to  humanization  in  the  Classical  period,  and  back 
again  in  the  Hellenistic  age. 

Ludwig  Marcuse.  Die  Philosophie  des  Glikins.  Mci- 
senheim  am  Gian.  Wcstkulturvcrlag.  1949.  351  pp. 
9.40  dm. — Search  for  an  absolute,  elevated  form  of  joy. 

Heinrich  Pohl  S.J.  Der  Weltdther.  Innsbruck.  Rauch. 
1951.  viii-|-93  pp.  $1.50. — “A  contribution  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  matter-problem.” 

Leonhard  Ragaz.  Die  Bibel.  Eine  Deutung.  V:  Jesus. 
Zurich.  Diana.  1949.  279  pp.  11.50  Sw.  fr. — Jesus  por¬ 
trayed  as  the  complete  spiritual  revolutionist  against 
the  norms  of  the  world. 

German:  History  and  Biography 

F.  A.  Hohenstein.  Weimar  und  Goethe.  Berlin.  Uni- 
versitas.  1949.  488  pp.  +  32  plates.  8.50  dm. — Simple 
style  and  realistic  approach. 

Walter  Kicchler.  Der  Weg  Europas.  Augsburg.  Nau- 
mann.  1948.  217  pp.  3.80  dm. — Shrewd  reflections  on 
the  course  of  European  history  since  the  Roman  Empire; 
allusive  and  poetical  style. 

Hans  Ferdinand  Redlich.  Claudio  Monteverdi.  Oltcn. 
Otto  Walter.  1949.  232  pp.  -|-  8  plates.  11.60  Sw.fr. 
— Product  of  twenty  years’  research  on  the  master  of 
Renaissance  music. 

Robert  Saitschick.  Bismarcl(  und  das  Schic\sal  des 
deutschen  Voltes.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1949.  198 
pp.  9  Sw.fr. — k^laims  that  Bismarck’s  influence  on 
Germany  was  the  cause  of  her  downfall. 


Olga  Grahn  Taxis-Bordogna.  Frauen  von  Weimar. 
Miinchen.  Heimeran.  1948.  303  pp.  9.80  dm. — Con¬ 
vincing  sketches  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  their  Duke 
as  reflected  in  the  lives  of  10  women. 

Benno  von  Wiese.  Eduard  Mori/^e.  Tubingen. 
Wunderlich.  1950.  304  pp.  11.80  dm. — A  criticism 
springing  from  genuine  love  and  intensive  study  of 
a  favorite  poet. 

German:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Feodor  Chaliapin.  Meine  Jugend  (Erinnerungen). 
Arthur  Kniipffer,  tr.  Zurich.  Classen.  1949.  228  pp.  10 
Sw.fr. — First  presentation  to  Western  World;  simple, 
vivid  account  of  his  youth. 

Paul  Lobe.  Erinnerungen  eines  Reichstagsprdsidenten. 
Berlin.  Arani.  1949.  173  pp.  +  7  plates.  4.80  dm. — 
From  printer’s  apprentice  to  Speaker  of  German 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  prominent  figure  of 
the  Weimar  Republic. 

Rosa  Luxemburg.  Brieje  an  Freunde.  Benedikt 
Kautsky,  ed.  Hamburg.  Europaische  Verlagsanstalt. 
1950.  226  pp.  6  dm. — Letters  that  reveal  a  lover  of 
the  best  in  German  literature,  music,  and  art  in  the 
person  of  a  political  agitator. 

German:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

Deutsche  Wissenschaftliche  Bucher  1945-1949.  Got¬ 
tingen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1951.  xii4-7l8  2- 
col.  pp.  20  dm. — Extensive  bibliography  with  reference 
to  reviews,  covering  all  fields  of  learning,  issued  by 
the  Gottingen  University  Library  by  commission  of 
the  Notgemeinschaft  der  deutschen  Wissenschaft. 

P.  Frauenfelder,  P.  Huber.  Einfiihrung  in  die 
Physii(.  l:Mechanil{,  Hydromechanil^,  T hermodynamik^. 
Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1951.  492  pp.,  ill.  4*  5  plates. 
18.50  Sw.fr. — Up-to-date  r«umc  of  essentials,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  fundamental  principles;  for 
university  students. 

Walter  Naumann,  ed.  First  Readings  in  German 
Masterpieces.  Boston.  Ginn.  1951.  xii4-339  pp.,  ill.  $3. 
— Prose  and  poetry  of  various  styles  and  wide  cultural 
range,  for  second  year  college  classes. 

Horst  Neumann-Duesberg.  Das  gesprochene  Wort 
im  Urheber-  und  Persdnlichl^eitsrecht.  Regensburg- 
Munster.  Regensbergsehe  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1949. 
205  pp.  9.80  dm. — Investigates  possibilities  of  copy¬ 
righting  the  spoken  word. 

Wilhelm  Olbrich.  Der  Romanfiihrer.  II:  Lafon- 
taine-ZschokXe.  Stuttgart.  Hiersemann.  1951.  363  pp. 
— Completes  belpful  reference  work  of  content  descrip¬ 
tions  of  “Die  deutschen  Romane  und  Novellen  vom 
Barock  bis  zum  Naturalismus.”  (I:  B.A.  25:2,  p.  155.) 

Heinrich  Stammler.  Ameril(anische  Literaturge- 
schichte  im  Deberblick,.  Bamberg.  Bamberger  Reiter. 
1950.  99  pp.  2.20  dm. — Concise  but  interesting  survey 
of  American  literature  to  1940. 

Georg  von  der  Vring.  Magda.  B.  Q.  Morgan,  ed. 
Boston.  Ginn.  1951.  x4“273  pp.,  ill.  $2.40. — Postwar 
material,  restricted  vocabulary,  by  an  “inner  emigra¬ 
tion”  writer.  (Original:  B.A.  23:3,  p.  292.) 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Peter  Diirrenmatt.  Zerfall  und  Wiederaujbau  der 
Politic.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  240  pp.  6.80  Sw.fr. — An 
attempt  at  the  re-establishment  of  valid  political -ethical 
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values,  likely  to  be  accepted  by  both  Left  and  Right, 
by  the  editor-in-chief  of  Easier  Nachrichten. 

Otto  Heuschele,  cd.  Deutsche  Dichter  auf  Reisen. 
Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1948,  209  pp.  6  dm. — 
First  impressions  of  more  than  a  score  of  German 
writers,  covering  most  of  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  nearly  two  centuries  of  time. 

Albert  Huth.  10  Gesetze  der  Seele.  Speyer.  Pilger. 
2nd  ed.,  1949.  116  pp.  2,80  dm. — “A  popular  psy¬ 
chology.” 

Hyperion  Kunst\alender  1952.  Miinchen.  Dcsch. 
1951.  54  pp.  +  53  plates.  5.80  dm. — Tastefully  pre¬ 
sented  calendar,  7th  of  series,  selection  of  masterpieces 
of  European  graphic  arts  from  15th  century  to  present 
time;  notes  and  samples  of  German  verse. 

Philipp  Lersch.  Gesicht  und  Seele.  Basel.  Ernst  Rein¬ 
hardt.  1951.  168  pp.  +  12  plates.  8  Sw.fr. — “Grund- 
linien  einer  mimischen  Diagnostik.” 

Ernst  Wagemann.  Eeruhmte  Denhfehler  der 
Hationalokjonomie.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  212  pp.  10.50 
Sw.fr. — The  author  of  Narrenspiegel  der  Statistic 
discusses  the  most  notorious  “errors”  in  the  theory  of 
economics. 

Karl  Weber.  Die  Schweiz  im  Nervenkrieg.  Bern. 
Lang.  1948,  316  pp.  14  Sw.fr. — An  explanation  of 
Swiss  press  conduct  from  1933  to  1945  by  an  au¬ 
thority  on  continental  press  history. 

Spanish:  Essays 

Amcrico  Castro.  Ensayo  de  historiologia.  New  York. 
Fcgcr,  1950.  44  pp.  $0.75, — Similarities  and  differences 
of  Spaniards  and  Moslems;  to  be  added  to  a  revision 
of  Castro’s  Espana  en  su  historia. 

Homenaje  a  Enrique  Jose  Varona  en  el  centenario 
de  su  natalicio.  2  vols.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacion.  1951.  446,  487  pp. — An  overwhelming  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays,  memoirs,  eulogies,  letters,  and  tributes 
to  Varoru  by  some  fifty  well-known  writers. 

Spanish:  History  and  Biography 

Carlos  Felice  Cardot.  Decadas  de  una  cultura.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Avila  Grifica.  1951.  232  pp. — History  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  400-year-old  El  Tocuyo,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  earthquake,  Aug.  1950. 

Andrtt  de  Piedra-Bueno.  Marta  Ahreu.  Marta  de 
Cuba.  La  Habana.  Con  el  Autor.  1951.  140  pp.  -b  2 
plates. — Tribute  to  a  noble,  philanthropic  woman. 

Jos6  Lopez  Sinchez,  ed,  Tomas  Romay.  Apuntes 
biogrdficos  y  discursos.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacion.  1950.  317  pp.,  ill, — Speeches  and  writings  by 
the  noted  Cuban  physician;  tributes  to  him  on  the 
centenary  of  his  death. 

Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  Estudio  de  la  historia.  Vol.  I. 
Jaime  Perriaux,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1951.  524  pp. 
$60  m-n. — Contains  the  first  two  parts:  introduction 
defining  field  and  considering  primitive  societies,  origin 
of  the  21  civilizations. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Booths 

La  Biblioteca  Publica  en  America.  Una  Bibliografia 
Selecta.  Marietta  Daniels,  comp.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Unidn  Panamericana.  1951.  ix+56  pp.  $0.25. — Pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  conference  on  development  of  pub¬ 
lic  library  services  in  Latin  America  (Oct.  1951). 


Julia  Ottolenghi.  Vida  y  obra  de  Sarmiento  en 
sintesis  crondlogica.  Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz.  1950.  viii 
+  387  pp. — Chronology  of  Sarmiento’s  publications 
and  events  in  his  life. 

Manuel  Rojas.  La  Ciudad  de  los  Cisares.  Roberto 
Benaglia  Sangiorgi,  Grace  Knopp,  eds.  New  York. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1951.  xii+273  pp.  $2.25. — 
Novel  based  on  a  legend  of  colonial  South  America 
concerning  a  fabulous  city  in  the  mountains  of  Pata¬ 
gonia. 

Spanish:  Science 

Francisco  Cignoli.  La  sanidad  y  el  cuerpo  medico  de 
los  ejercitos  liberatadores.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1951.  334 
pp.  ,-J-  4  plates.  $42  m-n. — ^The  physicians,  surgeons, 
their  helpers,  and  the  medical  institutions  of  the  War 
of  Independence  (1810-1828). 

Jose  Estevez.  Trabajos  cientificos.  Luis  F.  LeRoy  y 
Gilvez,  ed.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacion.  1951. 
316  pp. — Presents  all  available  published  articles  of 
this  19th  century  chemist  and  botanist;  biography. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Manuel  Alvarado  C.  Elementos  generates  de  ar- 
monia.  Guatemala.  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Publica. 

1950.  125  pp. — ^Fruit  of  11  years’  teaching  experience; 
for  musicians  and  instructors. 

Olivia  Escobedo  Mencos.  EvocaciSn.  Poestas  infan- 
tiles.  Guatemala.  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Publica. 

1951.  118  pp. — By  a  kindergarten  teacher  for  and 
about  her  little  pupils. 

Luis  A.  Moscoso  Vega.  Vocabulario  de  sugerencias 
lexicogenesicas.  Cuenca.  Universidad.  1951.  391  pp. — 
Enlarges  the  concepts  of  words  by  giving  source.  Acad¬ 
emy  definition,  or  popular  usage. 

English:  Literature 

Literature  in  Latin  America.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan 
American  Union.  1950.  112  pp.  $0.50. — A  small  sam¬ 
pling,  in  translation,  of  prose  and  poetry;  descriptive 
bibliography  of  40  translations  and  reference  books. 

Fletcher  Pratt,  ed.  World  of  Wonder.  New  York. 
Twayne.  1951.  445  pp.  $3.95. — “An  introduction  to 
imaginative  literature”;  a  selection  of  masterpieces  of 
science  fiction  by  Kipling,  Kafka,  O.  Henry,  and  others. 

English:  Verse 

Lea  Alden.  Songs  of  The  Singing  Poetess.  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  John  &  John.  n.d.  104  pp. — Well-meant 
idealistic  verses  of  a  glamorous  poetess. 

Archibald  K.  Campbell.  The  Banner  of  Mars.  Glas¬ 
gow,  MacLellan.  1951.  51  pp.  6/. — A  long  poem  in¬ 
spired  by  the  First  World  War,  shorter  poems  on  re¬ 
ligious  themes,  nature,  people. 

Robin  Hill.  The  Sacred  Isle.  Glasgow.  MacLellan. 
1951.  32  pp.  3/6. — Poems  on  the  lovely  Isle  of  Iona. 

Ada  Nelson.  The  Kings  of  Galloway.  Glasgow.  Mac¬ 
Lellan.  1951.  40  pp.  3/6. — Subtitle:  A  Study  in  Folk- 
memory  and  History. 

Rabindranath  Tagore.  Sheaves.  Nagendranath  Gup¬ 
ta,  ed.,  tr.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1951.  152 
pp.  $3.50. — Interpretative  essay  on  Tagore;  free  verse 
translations. 


